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At this tiiiit! the Govcnior-Gcucrarand his family »ere 
resident at Calcutta. Tlio period of Lord (Jl^ikland’s 
tenure of the vicc-rogal Affice was drawing to a close. Ho 
was awaiting the aiTfval of las sficccssor. ft had seemed 
to him, as the hca\’y jAiodiwil »)iusj)egan slowly to give 
jihvcc to the cool weather <jf the early winter, tkat there 
was nothing to ovenslnwlo^v the closing scenes of his 
adminislr;iti(j>i,1lnd to vc.x his spirit with mis^vings and 
regrets during the mdliotonou* mouths, of the flomewiird 

^ % f . 

voyage. The three first weeks of October brought him 
only cheering intelligcncb from tlie countriA beyond tlio 
Indus. The Envoy continued to re[Knl5 willi conl^dcnce, 
the incrflUsiug tranquillity of Afghanistan. Tfio Douraneo 
vOk in. B 
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insurrection seemed to have been suppressed, and there 
was nothing stirring in the ncighhonrhood of t'aiihul to 
create anxiety and alarm. 

But November set in gloomy and threatening. The 
cloilfis were gathering in tlic distance. It now sccn^d 
to Lord Auckland that his administration was d(Kj!*ved 
to close in storm and convulsion. Intelligence 'of Ihe 
Ghilzye outbreak arrived. It was plain that tlie passes 
were sealed, for tliero were no tidings from (Jaubul. 
There might be rebellion and disastoj* at the capital ; 
our communicativns were in tli^ Innids of tlie enemy ; 
and all that was ?inown at^ Calcutta was that Sale’s 
brigade laui bepn fighting its way ilownwards, and had 
lost many men and sofne /^thcors . in skirmishes with the 
Ghilzye tribes, which had seemingly been productive of 
no im])ortant results. There was something in all this 
veiy ‘ perplexing and cmbaiTafcising. Painful doubts and 
apprehensions began to disturb the mind of tlie ODvernor- 
Gcneral. It seemed to be the beginning of the end. 

Never authentic intelligence from Caiibnl looked 
for'^v/ith so much eager anxiety as tJirui\ghout the ii^nth 
of Novemhor. AVhen tidings came at last — only too 
faithful in their details of disastci* — they came in a 
dubious, authoritative shajie, and, for a time, were 
received with incredulity. At the end of tlie tliird week 
of November, letters fipm Meerut, Kurnaul, and other 
stations in 'the upper provinces of khidostan, announced 
that repoT*ts had crossed the frontier to the effect that 
there had been a general rising at Caubul,^that the city 
had been fired, and that Sir Alexander Burnes had been 
killed. Letters to this effect reaeVed the offices of the 
public journals, but no , intelligence had been received at 
Government House, and a hope was expressed in official 
quarters that fiie stories in circulation were exagprated 
native rumours. But, a day or two afterwards, the saDje 
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stories were repeated in letters from Mr. George Clerk, 
the Govci-nor-Gencrars agent on the north-western fron- 
tier, and from Captain Mackeson at Peshawur ; and the 
intelligence came coupled with urgent requisitions for#the 
ddipatch of reinforcements to Afglianistan. 

• Though lu) authentic tidings had heen received from 

Caubul, the advices from our ])olitical functionaries, on 
the intei'mediate lino of country, were of a eliaracter not 
to be questioned ; and tord Auckland, ^dio a day or two 
before had received lettois from Sir William ]\[acnaghten, 
assuring liim tliat the <listq|*banccs at an end, awoke 
to the slai-tling truth, that all Caubul was in g blaze, and 
tfio su])remacy of tlie Suddozye Pences {8id their foreign 
supporters threatened by a geileral outburst of national 
indignation. Afghaiiistfin — sei’ene and prosperous Afgha- 
nistaft — with its popnjar governmci?t and its gregbeful 
people, was in arms againsf its deliverers. Suddenly the 
traiKpiillity of that doomed country, J)oasted of in Caubul 
and crc^tlited in Calcutta, was found to be a great delusion. 
Across the whole length and breadth of the' land tjie 
histcJfy of that gfgantic lie was writton in charactei's of 
blood. It Wits now too deplorably mluiifest that, although 
a British army had crossed the Indus and can^iied itself 
at Caubul and Candahar, the Afghans were Afghans still ; 
still a nation of fierce MahoiiiiJtlans, of lArdy warriors, 
•of independent moiiiikiinecFS ; ,sfill a people ’not to 
dragooned into peace, o^ awed into submission, by a 
scattering of foreign bayonets and thjj pageantry of a 
pui)pet king^ • » ' •• 

The blow fell llea^^ly upon ]^ord Auckland. An amiable 
gentleman and a wcll-9itentioncd statesman, he had made 
for himself many friends ; and, perhaps, there wiis not in 
all Calcutta at that time, even amongst the ijost stVeiiuous 
opponeifts of the policy which had resulted in so much 
tnfteiy and^ disgrace, one who did not now gi-ieve for the 

• b2 
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Bufferings of him whose errors had been so severely visited. 
Had it fallen at any other time, it would not have been 
so acutely felt. But it came upon him at the close of 
his reign, when he could do nothing to restore the bril- 
liancy of his tarnished reputation. He had cxj)ectcd to 
embark for England, a happy man and a successful niler. 
He had, as he thought, conquered and tranquillised 
Afghanistan. For tlie former exploit he had been created 
an earl ; and the latter would have entitled him to the 
honom*. It is trfte that ho had ^drained the treasury of 
India ; but he beCieved that he was about to hand over 
no embiyo war to Tiis successor, and that, therefore, the 
treasury wchdd ^ooii replenish itself. The prospect was 
sufficiently cheering, and lio was cuger to dcpait;; but the 
old year wore to a close, and founds Lord Auckland pacing, 
with a ti’oubled countenance, tlic spacious apartments of 
Government House — found hinvthc" most luckless of rulers 
and the most miserable of men. *' 

Never was -litatesnuhi so cast down; never was slatcs- 
man so pciplcxed " and bewildered. Tlic month of 
December was one of painful anxiety ;•* of boding f^ar ; 
of fmbai’i’itssing uncertainty. Tliere was. no official 
inforriiation from Csmbul. The ])rivate Accounts re- 
ceived tVoui'Jellulabad and Pesliawiir, ah\ays brief, often 
vague and couflictiiig, excited the worst a])],)-ehcnsions 
ipthout diHi)clling muck of «l.he ],nil)‘hc ignorance. In 
. this conjunctui’c, government were hel])less. The Caubul 
force, cut 6ff from all su])port, Tiould by no possibility bo 
rescued. Tl;c utmost vgoin5* and deter^iiination — the 
highest wisdom and sagacity — could avail Nothing at 
such a time. The scales had^ fallen d*rom the c}'es of the 
Governor-General only ta show him the utter ho])elessiicss 
of the cfi^c, l^n this terrible emergency he seems to have 
perceived, for the first time, the madness of posting a 
detached force in a foreign coiintiy. huinkcds of miles 
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from our own frontier, cut off from all support l)y rugged 
mountains and impenetrable defiles. Before a single 
brigade could be pushed on to tlic relief of the be- 
leaguered force, the whole amiy might be annihiljfted. 
Cfearly Lord Auckland now beheld the inherent vicious- 
ness of the original policy of tlie war, and, in sorrow and 
humiliation, began to bctliiiik liimsclf of the propriety 
of abandoning it. 

What Lord AucklaiM now wrote Jublicly on this 
sul)ject is on record ; \^at he wrote )|rivately is known 
to a few. That the (loA^rnor-Oentfl’iil, in this terrible 
(Conjuncture, succumbed to the blow '^liiclf had fallen 
upon liiiii ; tliat his cn^igies djd tiot rise with the occa- 
sion, but that tlio feebleness of paralysis was conspicuous 
ill all that he did, lias often been asserted and never 
conficlently denied. IKit ^t may be (doubted whether his 
feelings^or his conduct at this time have ever been fairly 
judged or clearly uiulei-stood. Idicp truth is, tliat he had 
origlnixlly committed himself to a course of i^licy wdiich 
nev^ had his cewdial aiiprobation, and liis after-effortS to 
uphold which he inwardly regarded as so ma*iy attejjipts 
to make tl:^ worse appear tlie bet^r reason. It is* plain 
that, very soon after the occupation of Cau^l had for a 
time brought the Afghan campaio*n to a closf , the Governor- 
General began to Oiitertain ^very jiainful doubts and mis- 
givings ; and that, •afthough Jlc by no means*anticipatod 
the sudden and disastroui fall of the whole edifice he had 
raised, he had^long before the ^lose of* 1841, repented of 
his own infk-mity of purpose, in giving way to t^ic counsels of 
others ; and had bcjiyi to do^bt whether wc hacl succeeded 
in the great object of the war — t^^e establishment of such 
a friendly power in Afghanistan as would secure us against 
western aggression. He must have seen, il)o — for he was, 
ill the^main, a just and an honest man — tj^at the policy, 
^ wliich he Jhatl ^auctioned, cradled in injustice as it was, 
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was continually perpetuating injustice ; and he must have 
heard the wrongs of the Afghan chiefs and the Afghan 
nation eternally crying out to him for redress. Mac- 
naghten complained that Lord Auckland and Mr. Colvin 
were too ready to believe all the stories of the unpopulaflty 
of the govcnimcnt and discontent of the chiefs and the 
people, whicli reached them through obscure channels of 
information ; though those channels of infoi'mation were 
the local news^'a])ers, wliose infomiants wei’c generally 
officers of rank and character. IJat in spite of the Envoy’s, 
assurances and denials, Loi-d Auckland had begun to suspect 
that there ^'vas something rotten at the core of our Afghan 
policy; and somcthix:g pre-eminently defective in the 
administrative conduct of tl)0se to whom its working out 
had been entrusted. He did not,^in tlic autumn of 1811, 
bolia^^e that any sudden and overwhelming storm 'vvould 
cloud the last days of liis Indian government ; but he had 
begun to encourage ,thc belief that he had made a fatal 
mistake, and that, sooner or later, the real character of 
hii? Afghan policy would bo revealed to the world. 

But theye was wmething more than his own cfoubts 
anrf , misgivings to be considered. Lord Auckland knew 
that the ct,pnexion he had established in Af^ianistaii was 
distasteful in the exti’cme to the East India (kmipany. 
There was good reason ^or this. The necessity of sus- 
taining Shah Soojah on^l\e throne Caiibul had drained 
the financial resources of the Qomj)aiiy to the dregs, and 
was entailing uppn them liabilities which, if not speedily 
retrenched, ‘they might* have found it** ii\xpossible to 
discharge.^ The injustice of the otfeupation of Afghan- 
istan was not confined to* the people of that country. 
A grievous injustice was being inflicted upon the people 
of IiidRi, llm ‘internal improvement of which was 
obstnicted, to maintain the incapable Suddozyii imtho 
counter from which be had been cast out loj Ijis offended 
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people. No man knew this better, or deplored it more 
deeply, than Lord Auckland himself. The opinions of the 
East India Company upon this subject had been well 
known from tlie very commencement of the war. ^But 
the Court of Directors had no constitutional authority 
to suspend tlic oj[)eratioiis which they had not been called 
upon to sanction, and only so far as they were represented 
in the Secret Committee had they any influence in the 
Councils which shaped our measures# in Afghanistan. 
But no one knew bet^r than Loi’d J^ckland that there 
was scarcely one of the t^'cnty-foui*’ Directors’ rooms in 
the Cj-eat Parliameht of Leadenhall-sti^et #n which the 
continued occupation <i)f the ^oiAtry beyond the Indus 
was not a subject of perpetual complaint. 

And when he turned his thoughts from Leadenhall- 
street to Downing-stilcet^ it appeared to liim that* there 
were sImII weightier reasons for the abandonment of our 
ill-oinjned comiexion with the couiftries beyond the Indus. 
The \Vliigs had sent him to India ; the Conservatives vrere 
no\^ in o'flice. ,At the end of Au<just the Melboflnie 
ministry had resigned ; and Peel was now at •the heg-d of 
the cabinet# It was known that 4l^e Conservative* party 
cither were, or made a show of being, radictlly opposed 
to the Afghan policy of the ^o^^ernmcnt^which they had 
displaced. It waainatural^thcr^oro, that Lopd Auckland, 
who was now awaitfng tho*an1val of his successor, should , 
have shrunk from conflnitting him to any extensive 
measures for J,he recoveryiof oi^r positfbn in Afghanistan, 
which, in ^11 probability, he w^ould not bo disposed to 
caiTy out. Whatever amolant of energy the old ruler 
might now throw into the work l)ofore him, it was certain 
that ho would only be able to commence whiyi he must 
leave to his successor to complete. To hivo handed over 
lip the new jjiovemor-General the outline^ of a political 
scheme, jsst* suiiiciently worked out in its detmls to render 
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itp abandonment impossible, would have been to embarrass 
and hamper him, at the outset of his career, iti a manner 
that would have perplexed the new ruler in the extreme, 
anff jeopardised the interests of the empire. Ho believed 
that the policy of the Conservatives was nearly identical 
with that of the East India Company, and that they 
would eagerly take advantage of the present crisis to 
sever our connexion with the countries beyond the Indus, 
and to declarertlic fliilurc of the original scheme pro- 
' pounded in the ^^lali manifest(f*bf 1838. 

It is right that^'Lord AiifJkland should have ample 
credit for csufFyring these important considerations to 
exercise tlicir due infliffence over Ips counsels. It is right, 
too, that it should bo clearly recognised how great was 
the moral courage it dcmandcct, either practically to 
declare by himself, or to Icf.ve^to others to declare, 
the utter failure of a great political scheme for which he 
was rcspousiVlo to his country, and with wliicb, from 
gcneratioi^ to goncration, liis name will be indissolubly 
associated in history. But wlien all this has been^said, 
there stilB remains to be recorded the humiliating fact 
that* a great crisis suddenly arose, and Lo^;d Aiicldand 
was not ccfrial to it. He had begun to doubt the justice 
and expediency of the policy of lt?38. And these doubts, 
added to his knowledge of^ tlie views of the Home 
governmcifts, forced npondiirfl the chnvictit)n that it liad 
now become his duty to direct all his efforts to the one 
object of withdra^ving oiijr beleaguered garrisons in safety 
to Hindostan. But he seems, in tlio* bcwilcferment and 
perplexity* which followed jfciie BtTy:iiiing blow that had 
descended so suddenly jipon him, to have forgotten that 
there arg in tlie lives of nations, as of men, great and 
imminent coi^unctures, which not only sanction, but 
demand a departure from ordinary rules of condfict and 
principles of statesmanship. Such a conjunfcture had now 
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arisen ; and, impoi-tant as were all the considerations re- 
capitulated above, they should have given place in lus 
mind to the one paramount desire of demonstrating to all 
the nations of the East the invincibility of British anws. 
Neither the wishes of the East India Company nor the 
> opinions of the Conservative government had been de- 
clared in the face of a gi-eat disaster. The withdrawal of 
the British army from Afghanistan might, and I believe 
would, have been a measure of so\md policy ; but only 
if the time and inanncmof withdrawal had been well 
chosen. It could never ha^i been soiiiiS policy to with- 
draw under tlie prcssiy^e of an overwhelming fj^feat. To 
retire from Afghanistan was one tiling to be driven 
out of it was another. A franlc avow’al of error, calmly 
and deliberately enunciSted, under no pressure of im- 
mediate danger or insiu;mouiital)]e dilhculty, would l^ave 
denoted only conscious strength. It would have been 
the dignilied self-negation of a pftw’esj'ful state daring to 
be just to others and true to itself. But to abandon the 
country, precipitately and confusedly, under the pressure 
of disaster and defeat, would have been a miscjrable con- 
fession of wedcncss that might have shaken to its ySiy 
foundation the liritish Empire in tlie^ast. t 

And such a confossit)n of weakness Lord Auckland 
was iiiclineil to make. He secrAed to reef and stagger 
under the blow — to Jiif parjjys^d*aud enfecbltH by the® 
disasters that had ovcrta|j,en him. His correspondence 
at this time betokened such painful ^prostration, tliat 
some to wh(pn®lie wrote destroyed, in pity, tfll traces of 
these humiliating reflations. • It was vaguely i^imoured, 
too, how, in bitterness of spirit, he spent long houm 
pacing by day the spacious verandahs ol^ Govenimoiit 
House ; or, by night, cooling his fevered fcrow ^on the 
grass-plwts in front of it, accompanied by some member 
oi Alls hous^ol& endeared to him by ties of blood. Tho 
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curse brooded over him, as it was brooding over Elphin- 
stone and Macnaghten, darkening bis vision, clouding his ‘ 
judgment, prostrating his energies — turning everything to 
fScbleness and folly. New tidings of disaster — misfortune 
treading on the heels of misfortune — came flooding in 
from beyond the Indus ; and the chief ruler of the land, 
with a great army at his call, thought only of extrication 
and retreat ; thought of bringing back, instead of pushing 
forward, our taoops ; of abandoning, instead of regaining, 
our position. JTasemated, as ft were, by the great cala- 
mity, his eyes wc^e ri vetted! on the little line of country 
between €!aul:^il and Peshawur ; aftd he did not see, in his 
eagerness to rescue %mall dctadiments from danger, and 
to escape the immediate reciuTonce of new disasters in 
Afghanistan, that the question now to be solved was one 
of •far gi*eater scope and sigjxificance — that it was not so 
much whether Afghanistan were to be ocoiqned, as 
whether Ii\dia were to be retained. But there were old 
and cxj[)cricnced politicians, well acquainted with the 
temper of the chiefs and the people of India lyid the 
cquntriesj beyond, who believed that any manifestation of 
wcftkness, in this conjimcture, would have pndangered the 
security ^)f our position in India ; and that, therefbre, 
cost what if might, a blow must be struck for the re- 
coveiy of our militar}^ supr^emacy in» the countries beyond 
the Indus. ' ** 

But from the very first' Lord Auckland began to 
despond, and stt^adfastly set his face against any measures . 
of military re-establishment. When, on ® the 25th of 
November, ho received , ‘from Jlr. Clerk and Captain 
Mackeson intelligencp which confirmed the newspaper 
accoiujts received two days before, and read the pressing 
requisitions ^t)f those officers for the despatch of more 
troops to ihe frontier, he wrote to thf) Commander-in- 
Chief, who was then journeying through ''the Upper Pro- 
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vinces of India : It is not clear to me how the march 
of a brigade can by possibility have any influence upon 
the events which it is supposed may be passing at Cau- 
bul. . . . They may be at Jellalabad in February, and 
could not march onwards to Caubul before April. , , , 
It may be well, perhaps, that two or three regiments 
should be assembled at Peshawur. ... I wish the requisi- 
tion had been made with less trepidation.” Again, on the 
Ist of December, he wrott to the same ofi^er : “ It seems 
to me that we are not t# think of marching fresh armies 
for the re-conciuest of that Avliich we arQ ffkely to lose. . . 
Tlio difficulty will ii<dt be one of fightiii^ a^d gaining 
victories, but of supplie^ of movenients, and of carriage. 

, . . The troops ill Afghanistan are sufficiently nume- 
rous. They would but%e encumbered by greater num- 
bers, •and reinforcements could not* arrive before ^the 
crisis wilj have passed. ll the end is to be disastrous, 
they would but increase the cxtc^it ^f the disaster.” On 
the following day he again wrote to Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
settiiio’ forth the views of government, to the* effect-w- 
“ 1st. That we should not fit out large aniuynents for 
re-conquest — -Juch an enterprise would be beyond ^bur 
means. 2nd. That even for succours the ^ season is 
unfavourable and imprrPcticable, and months must pass 
before it could be ay:.empted^ 3Pdly. That if aid can be 
given, the officer in •ceftnmand should not be prohibited* 
from seizing the opportujiity of affording it. ^ I fear,” 
added the Governor-Gencr^ in this IcUer, “that safety 
to the forces af Caffbul can only come from Itself.” On 
the 5th he wrote t(T the sanie coiTcspondent, that “ we 
should stand fast and gather strength at Peshawur on 
the Sutlej, and on the Indus. “ Oiu* poAver,*’ he saii of 
giving succour is extremely limited, auc> if It comb at aD, 
it can Silly come tardily. ... We must look on an 
advance from •JeUalabad for some months as utterly out 
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of the question. An advance even to Jcllalabad could 
only be to give security to Sale, and with the aid of the r 
Sikhs, one brigade, with artillery, should be sufficient, 
^f all should be lost at Caubiil we will not encounter new 
hazards for re-conquest.”* On the 9th of December he 
wrote, still more emphatically : “ The present state of 
affairs, whether its issue be fortunate or disastrous, is 
more likely to lead within a few months to the with- 
drawal of tro(g)s to our frontier’s than to the employment 
of lai'ger means beyond it.’i A week afterwards he 
wrote, still to t!iie^Comman(}or-in-Chief : “We must know- 
more before we cjiii decide aiiytliing, or lay down any 
large scheme of mef^‘?nres. . . . There arc already more 
regiments beyond tlie frontier than wc can feed or easily 
pay. . . .. You know 1 wouM not be too profuse in 
sending strcngtlk forward.” f What Lord Auckland’s 
intentions were at this time may be gatliercd from these 
letters. He thought only of saving all that could be 
saved ; and of cscai}ing out of Afghanistan with the least 
possible‘s delay. 

The Conmiander-in-(Jhief to whom these letters ’were 
addressed was, as has been said, at this time on his way 
through ^thc Upper Provinces of India. Sir Jas})cr Nicolls 
had been consistently o])])oscd to tlie entire scheme of 
Afghan invjilsion, and had with rare prescience and sagacity 
foretohL the disastroils downfal of . a })olicy based ujion a 
foundation of such complicated error. He had spent his 
life in tlie camp ; but his jiulilic minutes, as u'cll as his 

c • *'' 

* About the same time Lord Auckland yrote to Sir\V. Macnagliten; 
would*" have you share in thef’feeling 'iphich is growing strongly upon 
me that the maintenance of the position, wliich we have attempted to 
establish in Afghanistan, is no longer to be looked to. It will be for 
you an(ifor thif govsrnraent to consider in what manner all that belongs 
to India may be most immediately and most hononrablyi withdrawn 
ffom the coui?try.” — [MS, Coire^ondenee,] 

+ MS, Correspondence, 
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private letters and journals, written throughout the years 
^1840-41, indicate a larger amount of political sagacity 
than \vc find displayed in the expressed opinions of his 
official contemporaries, to whom statesmanship was tli# 
profession and practice of their lives. Ho had all along 
protested against the withdrawal of our troops from their 
legitimate uses in the British Provinces, and urged that it 
was necessary cither so to increase the Indian army as to 
enable the govermnent to Jccep up an adeiguato force in 
Afglianistan without weakening the defences of Hindostan,* 
or to withdraw tlio British ^roops altogether from the 
countries beyond the Tillius. It was now bis oiiijion — an 
0 })iiuon in which the Governor-General parti^pated — that, 
inasmuch as the Indian army, largely indented upon as it 
was for service beyond th(f frontier, was greatly below the 
right athletic strength, it Avould be impossible to poi^ 
strong reinforcements into Af^ianistan without weakening 
the British ^Provinces in such a man* ei' as to provoke both 
external aggression and internal revolt.'^' But siipincness, 
in such a conjuncture, was more likely to have provoked. 

aggi’cssfcn than activity, although the latter miglit have 
• • 

* Mr. George Cl^rk at that time entertained tvery similar opinidhs 
regarding the danger of sending more regiments away from Ae North- 
Western Pro viuoes. “Whatever may take place,” he wrote to Lord 
Auckland on the 25th of ^ovember, “in* regard to daubul, and in 
whatever degree our troop^tlftre m§y foin forced, w’e sVould not 

weaken this frontier. Any reduction of our niilitaiy strength causes 
some presumption or audacity in oiflr native allies generally.” • And on 
•the 29th he wrote to^tho Lieutenan^-Govc^’nor of tSe Nojth-Westem 
Provinces (Mr. R^erlsoii) * “I really do not sec how our muster-roll 
is to stand this draining more trodfjs— and probably maliy more, 
west — whilst reinforcements arJ also proceeding eastward. Undoubtedly 
the remainder will be inadequate to the due Maintenance of our high 
^supremacy in India.” — Correspondence,] Tljere^was, ifiques- 
tionably, a choice of evils at this time. But Sir Jaspfl* Nicolls and 
Mr. George ®lerk differed in opinion as to which was the greater of the 
two. 
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denuded India of some of its best troops. Macnaghtcii 
fold Runjeet Singh, in the summer of 1838, that the . 
military resources of the British-Indian Government wore 
siiijh that ;200,000 soldiei's might at any time be brought 
into the field to resist simultaneous aggression froifi all 
the foim sides of India ; and althoiigli this may liavo' 
been only an approximation to the sober truth, it is 
certain tliat, if the dispatch of a couple of brigades to 
Jellalabad, aiijl subsequently to Caubul, would have 
jeojiardised the security of Indii, the military resources of 
the government^lnust have V-cn in a very (kqircsscd state. 
When Siij Jas])cr Xicolls, meeting the flood of intelligence 
from beyond *'thc hidus, as he advanced through the 
Upper Provinces of Iildia, recorded, in letters to the 
Govomor-Geueral, his belief thdfc it would be unwise to 
pr 9 secutc another*, war in support of the 8uddoz;yc pro- 
vinces,* he expressed only the sound opinion of a sagacious 


* On the 27tli of November he wrote to Lord Anoldaud from Myn- 
poorie : ‘ ‘^If it be decided that we are to support Shah Soojah under all 
circumstances and diflSciilties, I must entreat; your Lordship’s early 
attention to the means of effecting this object, whi^h may be a more 
arduous undertaking tkan the occupation of the Country in 1839.” 
And again, ^ in the same letter : “There is a dark, perliaps a random 
hint, in one of these letters that the rebellion is instigated by the 
royal family at'fcaubul. If so, I would adv|se the early abandonment 
c of them, th^ir country, and'* their cause. Qn the 28th he again wrote: 
“ J really would not advise our forcing either him or ourselves upon a 
nation so distant, and in all respects so dissimilar both to our Sepoys 
and ourselve-s, at ah expense so decidedly ruinous. And on the 30th, 
in still more emphatic language, he said : “My opimon regarding a 
renewal of our efforts to support Shah Sobjah on his throne, and to 
establish a permanent influence in Afghanistan, is without change or 
modification. ?)hat we have no base of operations has been always 
clear ; ^pt now,, were we to march a reinforcement on the best horses, 
we could not lie sure of carrying the Khybur PasB|,|gmd it snow has 
fallen, the ro^ to Caubul would still be closed.”— (Srrespond- 
tna of Sir /. NiooUs,] 
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politician. But he seems to have forgotten that there 
was something more than the restoration of the Siiddozye 
• dynasty to ho accomplished — ^there was the restoration of 
the military supremacy of Great Britain in Central Asia 
to bo achieved ; and whatever may have been the scruples 
of the statesman, in such a crisis as this, the soldier ought 
liot to Iiave hesitated for a moment. 

But whilst such were the opinions of the Governor- 
General and the Commandcr-in-Chief, there were other 
functionaries nearer to tli^ scene of actio# at the time, 
wliose feelings proiii])tcd, aTid whose judgrBcnt dictated, a 
more energetic course of procedure. Among these were 
Mr. Kobci'tson, the Litjutonant-Goveruor <af th% North- 
Western Provinces, and Mr. George ftlcrk, the Governor- 
General’s Agent on the North-Westei-n Frontier. Both of 
these able and experienced officers recognised the para- 
mount iiecessity of pushing troops fo PeshaAvur with 
the Titmost^ possible despatch. On the latter devolved, in 
the first instance, the responsibility of moving fwward the 
regiments whicli were in readiness to jn'oceed ior the 
periodi^l relief of tlje troops in Afghanistan,'^* as well as a* 
regiment which was in ordci’s for Sindh. t On thP IGth (rf 
November, he ^iddressed lettci’s to Colonel Wild, tlfe 
commanding officer at F crozepore, and Colonel llich, who 
commanded at Loodhianah, urging them to#Bend on to 
Peshawur, as speedily its ijossiliic, th^ regiments ivimed in 
the margin. J In compliance ^dtit these requisitions, the 

• 

* The 53rvl and 64th Native Infantry. 

+ The 60th Nativailnfaigiry. * 

i Two days b^ore, Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) Lawrgice, As- 
sistant to Mr. Clerk, whose lajpr careef justified the high expectations 
which were formed of him during his coguexion with the North- 
Western Agency, on his way out after a dacoily party, mlt the intelli- 
cigence of the Caubul outbreak, and immediately aftoi» foifrardin^ it on 
to Ml-. Clcrl^wen||po Colonel Wild, to urge him to push on the 60th 
and 64th Kegiment^and to warn the Light Infantry Battalion and 
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64th Kegiinent crossed the Sutlej on the 18th of Novem- 
ber and the GOtli on the 20th of November. The 53rd, 
which was accompanied by the 30th Eegiment,* 'crossed 
tl^ river on the 2Gth. 

Having expedited the movement of these regiments, 
Mr. Clei’k began to make preimrations for the despatch of ^ 
another brigade to Po-diawnr, and addressed General Boyd, 
who at that time commanded the Sirhiiid division, on the 
subject. At the same time, lie addressed ui-gcnt letters 
to the Coui-t 0 *^ Lahore, appris^ig them of the intended 
march of the ro*imeiits through the Piinjaub — calling on 
them to su])])]y boats for tfie j^assage of the river — and 
suggesting to the Mjjliarajah that he should ‘‘ cause the 
immediate march of his., son, Kdoiiwur IkTtab Singh, on 
Peshavvur, with 5000 of their bout troops from the neigh- 
bouring district o{ Clmck Iluzara.” Captain Mj^pkeson 
haS before applied to the SikK authorities at Peshawur for 
6000 m6n to march oii,Jcllalabad ; but had beGu told by 
General Avitabile that ho had few troops at Boshawur, 
and that he required them all for the protection of the 
Sikh territory. „ . « 

Lord Auckland, however, was strongly of ojiinion that 
the secoiijl brigade, hvhich was to comprised her Majesty’s 
9th Foot, tlio 10th Light (Native) Cavalry, and a troop 
of Horse Artillery, ovght not to bo moved forward. 

, “ We do<- not now,” wrote tli^ Arovernor-Geiicral in 
Council, on the 3rd of December, “desire to send a 
second Brigade in advance, for we do not conceive it to 
be called fior, for the ulijeclS of support* and assistance 

' * 

some details of the lOth Cavalry, for ssf’vice beyond - the frontier. — 
[Capt, Lawrence to Mr. Ge<irgc Cleric: Nov. 14, 1841. MS. Records.^ 

* Mr. Clerk Isent forward the 30th, which was Wild’s regiment, in 
order tlfet the('5oloi.el might take command of the brigade, General 
Boyd having thrown out a hint that he was a more efficient officer than 
the colonels of the other regiments. 
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which wo contemplate; and we think it inexpedient to 
despatch any greater number of troops than be abso- 
lutely necessaiy from our own provinces.” And two days 
afterwards he wrote privately to the Commander-in-Chiefic 
“I licartily hope that the second brigade may not have 
J)een sent.” He could not, he added, “see of what 
service it could be at present. One brigade, wdth the 
artillery which you purpose sending, should be sufficient 
to force the Khybur pass; and ten brigades could not, 
at this season of the year, ijorco the passes to Caubul.” 

But the “one brigade witl^ artillery” ^lever went to 
Peshawur. The Nativje Infantiy crossed tho JPunjaub 
under tho command of Brigadier Wild. S'dme artillexy- 
men went with them ; * 1i)ut there was no Artillery, for 
there were no guns. It Was -expected, however, that the 
Sikhs would supply the ordnance whicli* the British ha^J 
left out of the account. “You have not at present any 
guns,” wrote the Head-Quarters’ Staff to Brigadier Wild, 
“but you) have artillerymen, sappers and mmers, and 
officers of both corps. His Excellency is not awaro’^ of any 
difficultly likely to pievent your being ac^iominodated by 
the Sikh Governor-General, Avitabilo, with four or sij: 
pieces; and yeffi will solicit such aid, when necessaiy, 
through Captain Mackeson.” But when Brigadier Wild 
reached Peshawur, a day or two before the dlose of the 
year, ho found that di^,ci:jlties }iad, drisen to prevent the 
preparation of the expected Sikh guns for service. Tho 
artillerymen were disinclined to hand them over to the 
British ; and though ^at douTbts Were entertained as to 
whether they w^ere in rtality worth anything, it was hard 
to compass a loan of the susj)ected pieces. And so 
Brigadier Wild, urged as he was from all quarters to 
< » 

* These qj^lerjmen were on their way to Afghanistan to relieve 
the company then in the country, serving with Abbott’s battery. 

VOJL. xii. ' , « 
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push on to Jcllalabad, with the provisions, treasure, and 
ammunition ho was to escort thiidicr, sate down quietly at 
Peshawur, whilst Captains Mackeson and Lawrence were 
endeavouring to overcome the coyness of the ’Sikh 
artillerymen; and began to apprehend that his march 
would be delayed until some field-pieces were sent to him 
from India. 

His suspense, however, was of not very long duration. 
On the 3rd of January, four rickety guns were handed 
over to the liitish officei*s ; b^it not without a show of 
resistance on ihti part of the Sikh artillerymen. On tho 
following day, one of the limbei*s went to pieces under 
trial ; and than it had to bo replaced. Other difficulties, 
too, met Wild at Peshawur. Hts caincl-men were })laying 
the old game of desertion. Th^ Afreedi Maliks had not 
yet been bribed into submission by Mackeson; and the 
loyalty of our Sikh allies w^as^so doubtful, that they weix) 
just as likely, On Wild’s brigade entering the Khybur, to 
attack him in rear as to keep the pass open for him. All 
these elements of delay were greatly to be lamented, 
^here was a forward feeling among tlic Sc])oysi which 
might hhvc been checked. They were eager to advance 
when they reached '’Peshawur ; and their emthusiasm was 
little likely to be increased by. days of inactivity in a 
sickly camp^ exposed fe) the contaminating influences of 
the Sikl| soldiery, who, always dreaMing the deep passes 
of the Khybur, now purposely exaggerated its terrors, 
and endeavoured by other means to raise the fears, to 
excite tho. prejudices of the Sepoys^ and. shake their 
fidelity the government which they seiwed. 

In the mean while active preparations for the despatch 
of further reinforcements to Peshawur were going on in 
the JSiprth-^es^em Provinces of India. Lord Auckland 
could not readily bring himself to recognise Jlie exp^ 
diency of sending forward a second brigade : but Mr. 
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Clerk had taken the initiative, and tlie Governor-General 
was unwilling to disturb any arrangements which already 
wei’e being brought into effect. The 9th Foot had been 
ordered to hold itself in readiness, and another regimen^ 
the 2Gth Native Infantry, w^as to be sent with it, accom- 
jjanied by some irregular horse, and a scanty supply of 
artillery.* The Commander-in-Chief was “not prepared” 
for this demand, and the Governor-General in Coimcil 
thought it “iTiidcsirable” to^send more troo^ in advance. 
But it was obvious to tl^ authorities on the north- 
western frontier that the stat^ of affairs ft Afghanistan 
was becoming every da}^ more critical ; and thi^ it was 
expedient to concentrate tlic utmost a^ailablff strength on 
the frontier of Afghanistifn. Towards the end of the 
year, the Governor-General having expressed a strong 
opinion ^jegarding the necessity of attaching some regulaf 
liorse to the brigade, the lOfti Cavalry were ordered to 
[)roceed under Brigadier M^Caskill (c/ the 9th Foot)* who, 
as senior officer, took command of the force ; and on tha 
4th of January the brigade, consisting of 3034 fighting 
men, cr(Jtescd the Sutlej on its way to Peslmwair. 

To command .the body of troops now assembling {of 
s ervice beyond tRe frontier, it became nccessaiy select 
an officer of good military repute and unquestionable 
energy and activity, combined with fi cool ju(%mcnt and 
a sound discretion. Sif^Jasper JS'ic^ollfe had, in theVmonth 
November, wdien the despatch of a Queen’s regiment 
bo Peshawur was lii'st contemplated, pc^nted to Sir 
’l^dmund William*, as«a general Officer well fPtted for 
such command,* But t%thc Governor- General it appeared 
expedient to place an expA-ienced bfficer of the Company’s 
service at the head of affairs, and Si? Edmund Williams 
yas a general of the royal army, who had servgd but^two 


Q% 


nine-poxinderB and a howitzer. 
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years in India at the time of the Caubul outbreak, and 
who knew as little of the Sepoy army as he did of the 
politics of Afghanistan. Lord Auckland had made his 
ejection. In Major-General Lumley, the adjutant-general 
of the army, he thought that he saw all the qualifications 
which it behoved the commander of such an army ta 
possess. But there was one thing that Lumley wanted ; 
he wanted physical health and strength. When the 
Governor-General sent up tjie nomination to head- 
quarters, the Commandor-in-QJiief at once replied that 
Lumley could A)t take tlie^ command; and again Nicolls, 
recommended the appointment of ^ Sir Edmund Williams. 
Indeed, he h^^d determined on sending for that officer to- 
his camp, and arming liiin at oifce with instructions ; but 
subsequent letters £i*om Caleuttei made it only too plain 
that the appointment would be extremely distasteful to 
the Supreme Government and so the intention was 
abandohed. General# Lumley was at head-quarters. 
The Commander-in-Chief sent for him to ^his tent, 
j)laced In his hand a letter his Excellency had just re- 
ceived from thor Governor-General relative to LCimley’s 
employment beyond the frontier, and called upon him 
for his §nal decision. The General was billing to cross 
the Indus ; but, doubtful of hiat physical ability to under- 
take so onefbus a duty, placed the decision of the ques- 
tion in Ihe hands of his ^^ediwl ^advisers, who at once 
declared that he was totally unequal to meet ^Hhe re- 
quired *excrtiop and exposure” demanded by such a 
campaign.^ 

The Commander-in-Chie/ at once determined to nominate 
another Company’s officel’ to the* command of the troopa 
proceeding ;bo Peshrfwur. His choice then fell upon 
Geneml George Pollock, who commanded the garrison 
of Agra. — Keceiving his militaiy education at ^e Wool- 
wich Acadbmy, this officer had entered -^le Indian army 
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as a lieutenant of artillery in the year 1803, when Lake 
and Wellesley were in the field, and all India was watching, 
with eager expectancy, the movements of the grand armies 
which, by victory after victory, were breaking down tlie 
power of the Malirattas. At the storm and capture of 
*Dieg, in 1803, young Pollock was present ; and in 1805, 
during the gallant but unsuccessful attempts of the 
British army to carry Bhurtpore by assault, he was busy 
in the trenches. At the close of the sanft year he was 
selected by Lord Lake to command the aitilleiy with the 
detachment under Colonel Bafi, sent in pursuit of Holkar 
From this time he heldMifferent regimental#staflf appoint- 
ments up to the year 1^17, whgii, m command of the 
artillery with General W^od’^ force, he took part in the 
stirring scenes of the Nepaul war. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed Brigade-Major ; and subsequently, on the creation 
of that appointment, held the Assistant- Adjutant-General- 
ship of Artillery up to the year b624, when, having 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, ho volunteered 
to join^he army which was assembling foj the prosecution* 
of the Burmese war, and was nominated by Sir^Edwai^ 
Paget to command the Bengal Artillery attached to the 
force under Sir Archibald Campbell, proceeding ^to Ran- 
goon. For his services during thg war ho ^received the 
decoration of the Companionslip of the Bath. Fj*om this 
time, except during aif interval of some three years spent 
in England for the recovciy 8f his health, ho held different 
• regimental and J)rigade commandji, until, lit tlje close of 
1841, being 4hen ]\Jajor-Gencral, in command ^of the 
garrison of Agra, he waaksclecteU by Sir Jasper Nicolls to 
take command of the troops proceeding to Peshawur, and 
ordered at once to proceed to the fron yer Jiy !^fl.wk. ^ 

*The apj)ointment of General Polloc: 
satisfaction to th^ Supreme Govcrnmint, auif ' H*" 

Vi)innur of dfcappr^bation arose from t h e-ge neml b^-ef- 
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the army. The nomination of this old and distinguished 
Company’s officer was believed to be free from the corrup- 
tion of aristocratic influence and the taint of personal 
favouritism. It was felt, that in this case at least, the 
selection had been made solely on the ground of individual 
merit. And the merit which was thus rewarded was of 
the most modest and unostentatious character. There 
was not, perhaps, in the whole Indian army a man of 
more unassuiA iiig maimei’s anej^a more retiring disposition : 
there was not iJie less likely to have sought notoriety for 
its own sake, or to have put himself* forward in an effoi*t 
to obtaifr it. n Pollock’s merits did not lig upon the sur- 
face. He was not what called a ‘‘ dasliing officer ; ” ho 
shrunk from anything like., pc^’sonal display, and never 
appealed to the ^ vulgar weaknesses of an unrpflectiiig 
community. But beneath *ti most unassuming exterior 
there lay a fund of good sense, of innate sagacity, of (piiot 
firmness uid collectedness. He was equable^ and tem- 
perate.c Ho was thoroughly conscientious. If he was 
* looked ujion by the Indian Government as a sa/etmun, it 
li^as not merely because ho always exercised a calm and 
dispassionate judgjicnt, but because be was actuated in 
all that he did by the purest inotives, and sustained by 
the highest 4u*incii)les. ^ He was essentially an honest man. 
There w;is a directness of ^uqxjso 'about him which won 
the confidence of all with whom he was associated. They 
saw th^vt his one paramount 'desire was a desire to do his 
duty to Ips country by consulting, in eyery way, the wel- 
fare and the honour of the troops^ pnder liis command ; 
and they knew that they would never bo sacrificed, either 
on the one hand by the rash ambition, or on the other by 
the f^bleness and indecision, of their leader. The force 
now to be** despatched to the frontier of Afjghanistan 
required the superintendence and control of an officer 
equally cool and firm, temperate andtdecided ; and, peiv 
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haps, in the whole range of the Indian army, the Govern- 
ment could not have found one in whom these qualities 
were more eminently combined than in the character of 
General Pollock. • 

Hastening to place himself at the head of his men. 
Pollock left Agra, and proceeded by dawk to the frontier. 
The second brigade was then making its way through the 
Punjaub, under General M^Caskill ; and the authorities in 
the North-Western Provhiccs were exerting themselves to 
push on further reiiiforcftnents to Peslujjrur. 

On the 22d of Januaiy,*thc Commander-in-Chief and 
Mr. George Clcik met at Thanesur, some two marches 
distant from Kumaul.^ They ha(f received the melan- 
choly tidings of the destruction of the Caubul force ; and 
they took counsel togcttier* regarding the measures to be 
pursiicd in consequence o^this gigantic calamity, '^fery 
differenl^ were the views of these two functionaries. To 
Sir Jasper Nicolls it appeared thalt the destnjetion .of the 
Caubul force afforded no reason for the advance ^f further 
reinij^rcements ; but rather seemed to indicate the tSt- 
pedioncy of a^ retrograde movement on ^;he part^of all^the 
remaining trqpps beyond ’the Indus, t It was his opinion — 
an opinion to some extent shared by the SupreJhe Govern- 
ment — that the retentmn of JeUalabad b^iiig no longer 
necessary to support the Qiubu^ a™y, or to assist its 
reti’eat, the withdnflval of the*garrison to Pes!iawur ha& 
become primarily expedient ; and that, as the r<i-conquest 
and re-occupation of Afglianis^n wer8 iiot^ under any 
ciroumstannes to b^ recommended, it was desirable that, 
after the safety of Sfi-le’s bitgado had been secured, the 
whole force should return to Hindostaii. But Mr. Clerk 
was all for a forward movement. He argued Jhat the 
'safety and the honour of the British nafion demanded 
that we 8hou]4 bold our own at Jellalab^, until the 
garrison, reinfor^d by fresh troops from the provinces of 
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India^ could marcli upon Caubul, in conjunction with the 
Candahar force moving from the westward, chastise the 
enemy on the theatre of their recent successes, and then 
withdraw altogether from Afghanistan ‘‘ with dignity and 
undiminished honour.”* It was gall and wormwood to 
George Clerk to think for a moment of leaving the 
Afghans, flushed with success, to revel in the humiliation 
of the British Government, and to boast of the destruction 
of a British arnf y. Emphatically ho dwelt on the disgi-ace 
of inactivity in such a crisis ; ind emphatically he dwelt 
upon the danger. Coolly aai quietly, as one whose ordi- 
nary sereifity was not to be disturbed by any accidental 
convulsions, Sir Jasp6^r Nicolls sqt forth in reply that the 
return of so many regiments to the provinces, and the 
vast reduction of expenditure that would attend it, would 
plj^e the government in sucjji a position of strength as 
would enable it summarily to chastise any neigjibouring 
state that might presume upon our recent misfortunes to 
show a hostile front against us. The demand for more 
tfoops he would have resisted altogether ; but the uijyency 
of Georgq Clerk was not to be withstood, and two more 
re^tnents — the Gtlj^ and 55th Native Iijfantry — were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to 
Peshawur. But when Clerk asked for a detachment of 
British dragoons, Nicolls perejnptorilyj-esisted the demand, 
%.nd refenbd the question to* the Supreme Govemmenkt 
Before thp reference reached Calcutta, the Supreme Govern- 

* Sir Jasper Nicolls to Government : January 1842. 

+ Sir Jasper Nicolls to Gove'^nment : /anuary 2Zrd, See also 
private journal, Thanesv/ty Jailuary 23rJt. — Mr. 0. joined us on the 

ground. He is anxiously in favour of our sending forward more troops, 
in view, j[ believe, to our undertaking the re-conquest of Caubul. To 
this I decidedly <dbj^t. We have neither funds nor men ^vnilable^ 
without in the latter instance leaving India so bare as to risk its 
ifeoords.] 
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ment had received intelligence of the massacre of Elphin- 
« stone’s army ; and wrote back to the Commander-in-Chief 
that it was essentially necessary that a commanding force 
should assemble at Peshawur — that it was particulars^ 
important that the force should be effective in cavalry 
'and artillery, and that at all events ‘two squadrons of 
European dragoons should be pushed on to Peshawur. 
The 1st Regiment of Native Cavalry and a troop of 
Horse-Artillery were subsequently adde^to the third 
brigade. # 

In the meanwhile increa^g care arfll anxiety were 
brooding over Govempient House. Gloomily^the new 
year dawned upon its inmates. thel^e was not in 

that great palaced city, or in any one of the smaller 
stations and cantonments*of ♦India, an Englishman whose 
heart did not boat, and whose hand did not tremble with 
anxiety, for the fate of the Caubul force, when he opened 
the letters or papers which brought him intelligeifbe from 
beyond iiio frontier. No one who dwelt in dhy p^ of 
India during the early months of 1842, will evdr forget 
the anxious faces *and thick voices with which tidings 
were sought * questions • and opinions interchangeil ; 
hopes and fears expressed ; rumours sifted ; probabilities 
weighed ; and how, as the tragedy deepened in solemn 
interest, even the most timid aiM desponettng felt that 
the ascertained reality fkr exfeeojed in misery avd horror* 
all that their excited imagiilations had darkly foretold. 
There was a weight in the social atmospl^pre, as of dense 
superincumbf ntf thunder-clouds. ^ The festivities of the 
cold season were attested; gyiety and hospitality were 
not. There were few Ifamilies^in the country which did 
not sicken with apprehension for tlie fate of «ome beloved 
relative or friend, whilst unconnected m6n,^n whtm the 
nationaltoverlaid the personal feeling, in this conjuncture, 
sighed over fh^\amished reputation of their dbuntry, and 
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burned to avengo the murder of their countrymen and 
the insults that had been heaped upon the nation. 

It would be pleasant to record that, in this groat and 
ifielancholy crisis, the public looked up with confidence 
and assurance to the statesman upon whom was now 
thrown the responsibility of extricating from the quickset 
of danger and difficulty that environed them, the im- 
perilled affairs of the British Indian Empire. But history 
can give currcivcy to no such fiction. As time advanced 
it became more and more j)aVnfully evident that Lord 
Auckland was reeling and staggering beneath the blow 
that had. descended upon him. » He appeared to bo 
unable to decide 1^3011 any consistent plan of action. 
At one time he seems to have contemplated the with- 
drawal of the Jellalabad gaiTisoh to Peshawur, leaving it 
tq fight its own way through the pass ; at another, he 
seems to have been fully impressed with the i^ecessity of 
retaining the former post, if only for the protection of tho 
Caubul force ; then he talked, as I have shown, of con- 
centrating a largo army at Peshawur, and almost ^imme- 
diately qfterwards began to think that it would bo more 
ej^edient to hav(^ our advanced post ^at Ferozepore. 
There wS.s only one j^oint on which he seems clearly to 
have made up his mind. He was resolute not to recom- 
mend a forward movement fyr the re^occupation of Caubul. 

* He believed that any su(ih attempt would be attended with 
disaster and disgrace; and he considered that it became 
him, on the evo of departure, as he was, not to embarrass 
his successor by inextricably pledging the Government to 
measurCfs which the new 'Viceroy might consider ‘‘rash,, 
impolitic, and ruinous ” 

On the 30 ch of January, the worst fears of the Govern- 
ment Svero confirmed. An express arrived from Mr. 
Clerk, setting forth, on the authority of letters' received 
from Maegregor at Jellalabad, that tho^ Chubul force had^ 
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been utterly destroyed. Some vague rumours of this 
crowning disaster had obtained currency in Calcutta a 
day or two before ; and now the terrible apprehensions 
of the public were found to have been only the presses 
of actual truth. The immediate effect of this astound- 
ing intelligence upon the conduct of Government was to 
rouse the Governor-General into something like a tem- 
porary demonstration of vigour. He issued a proclama- 
tion declaring that he considered the c^iamity that had 
overtaken the British afms only “ as | new occasion for 
displaying the stability aiHl vigour of the British power, 
and the admirable * spirit and valour of ^e British* 
Indian army.” But it^ was little Jnoro than a spasm of 
energy. Tlie ink with which lliis notification was writ- 
ten was hardly dry,* before the Governor- General in 
Counfjil wrote to the Cogimander-iil-Chief, that Jellala- 
bad waij not a place which he desired to bo kept at all 
hazards, and after succour should Ijave been given to Sir 
B. Salons brigade then, and relief should have been given 
to p^ies aiTivin^ from Caubul, the Governor-GeneraLin 
Council would wish General Pollock* rather^ than run 
extreme risl^ in that 2 ]t)sition, to arrange for tho With- 
drawal of it, and the assembling of his forco«at or near 
Peshawur.* * 

As time advanijpd, the Retrograde tenclencies of Lord 
Auckland’s determin^ion •bedame more ani more 
parent. On the 10th of* February, the Governor-General 
in Council wrote to tho^Commandewn-Chief. instruct- 
ing him iiifonfi General Pollock that, ^as the main 
inducement for thf! ^aintend,nce of a post at Jellalabad — 
namely, that of being a point (Rf support to any of our 
troops escaping from Caubul — ^havine* ciow unhannilv 

^ * Supreme Owemment to Sir Jasper Nicolls : January 31 , 184 ^ 
-^\Publishei 
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away, it is the object of the Govemment that he 
should, unless any unforeseen contingency should give a 
decidedly favourable turn to affairs, confine himself to 
mgasures for withdrawing the Jellalabad garrison in 
safety to Peshawur, and there for the present, hold- 
ing together all the troops under his orders in a secure 
position, removed from collision with the Sikh forces or 
subjects.” And on the same day, Mr. Haddock, the 
chief secretary,^ under instructions from the Supreme 
Government, wrote to Mr. Cj.'^rk that ^‘it would be 
highly desirable^ that whcij^ Jellalabad was no longe* ** 
held by us, our detachments, which have been moved 
forward in support t(j,meet a present emergency, should 
be brought gradually back to their cantonments, in 
order that any ulterior operatiens that may be deter- 
mined upon for another advance beyond the Indus (and 
th^c towards the Khybur and Jellalabad is probably not 
the one to which preference would be given) may be 
undertaken after full preparation, with a complete equip- 
ment, and in fresh and well-organised strength.”* 

Lord Auckland, had been startled by the astouhding 
intelligence of the massficre of , Elphin^onc’s army into 
an'ebullit^n of energy by no means in accordance with 
the* previous tenor of the measimes which he had 
initiated, and mot more win accordance with those which 
^ere aboi^t to emanate^ frj^m hiip. After the first 

* Papers relatmgoto Military Operations in Afghanistan. Lord 
Auckland’s private letters werd^ still more decidid on* these points. “I 
should be gl^d,” he wrote to Sir Jasper Nicolls . n the 10th of February, 

**to hear that Sir E. Sale has been able to^ withdraw his brigade from 
a position .so perilous as to, make me regard its possible fate with 
extreme anxiety.’^' Two days afterwards he wrote to the same cor- 
respondent'; l^ve from the beginning believed a second conquest of 
Caubul with our present means to be absolutely impossible.’'*— [il/iSf, 
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paroxysm of horror and indignation was over, he began 
again to settle down quietly in the conviction that it 
was best to do as little as possible on the other side of 
the Indus, lest worse misfortunes should descend upjfi 
us, and the attempt to recover our lost reputation 
, should result only in further disgrace. 

By this time the doubts of those who had speculated 
on the subject of the succession to the Governor-General- 
ship had been set at rest by the arrrival of the Overland 
Mail. The despatches rgeeived in Deceml^er announced 
that the choice of the home ministry had* fallen upon one 
of their own body; and that the East India Company 
had ratified the choice. Lord Elljnborc\igh,*who had 
before filled and was iidw filling the office of President 
of the Board of Control, lij^ been appointed Viceroy of 
India. ^ The question of the succession Jiad been canvassed 
with more than common eagerness, and its solution looked 
forward to with unusual interest. ^ When the intelligence 
at last (arrived it took the majority by surprise. • The 
probability of the appointment of Lord Ellenborough had 
not bfen entertained. Sir James Graham, Lord Heytes- 
bury. Lord Lichfield — ^najr, even Lord LyndhTirst, had 
been named ; ^ut speculation had nefk busied ^self witli 
the name of Lord Ellenljprough. 

But the intelligence, thougl^ unexpecied, was not 
unwelcome. It wd!^ indeeS, reteived with .^universal^ 
satisfaction. The Press, witTi one accord, spoke of the 
appointment with approbafion ; and the public confirmed 
the verdict of the Pi^ss. Alf pai^jies were alil^D sanguine 
’ — all prepared to l^ok for good in the new (Jovemor- 
General. There is not a community on the face of the 
earth less influenced by the spirit of faction, than the 
immunity of British India. To support, to oppose 
the me^^ures of a Governor, simply because fie is a Whig 
or a Tory, is aq«excess of active prejudice wholly unknown 
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in India. There arc no political parties, and there is no 
party Press to play out such a game as this. Public men 
are judged, not by what they belong to, but by what 
belongs to them ; and thus was Lord Elleiiborough judged. 
Wfiig and Tory alike hailed the appointment : for the new 
Goveraor-General was held in some degree of estimation 
as one who had made India his study, and cherished a 
laudable interest in its welfare. He was believed to be 
possessed of more than average talent ; to bo assiduous 
in his attention Ito business ; and ratlicr an able man of 
detail than a stat< sman of very 1 brilliant promise. They, 
who thought most about the* matter, anticipated that he 
would maKo a^ good^ steady, peace-governpr ; that he 
would appply himself devotedly tt the task of improving 
the internal administration pf jilie country; and by a 
steady and consistent course of policy soon disengage the 
country from the pressure exf financial embarrassment 
which hail long Siite so heavily upon it. They kv cw little 
and cared kss about the personal eccentricities \vhich in 
England had been imputed to him. Neither the Press 
n<Jr the Public concerned itself about tli^jse manifeststtions 
of tjie outer man. They thought of the nejHy appointed 
Go^mor-Gcncral as an able and laborious min of business, 
with a m(S*c than common knowjedge of the history of 
India and the, details o£ its administration. They knew 
that not o;ily had his g)ccupancyj^foi« many years, of the 
chief seat at the India BoArd,*rendere*d him fiuniliar with 
the workings of the Indian Gbvemment ; but that, on 
every occasion, wKen Indian affairs had bequ discussed in 
the House of Lords, in jx)wer or ou^ of poi^er, he had 
taken a proninont part iiiplhe debates. In 1833, when 
the provisions of the existing charter were under the 
consideijg,tion of Parliament, he had distinguished himself 
as one of th^ ablest, but most moderate opponents of 
certain of iti^ clauses, contending in favour^ of the duxu'r 
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nution of the powers of the Indian Goveraors by the 
^ imposition of the wholesome control of Council ; and 
earnestly protesting against the perilous evil of leaving 
too much to the unbridled passions or the erratic capri^ 
of a single man. In later days, he had denounced the 
^var in Afghanistan, in fitting terms of severe censure; 
and all things combined to render the Indian public 
hopeful of a good, stead}'', peaceful administration. 
Conservative exchanged congratulations with Liberal on 
the cheering prospects, i»^w opening out before them, 
of many years of peaceful ^govenimenl? and financial 
prosi)erity. Lord Ellcnborougli was believed to be a 
moderate stato«man — somewhat too liberal for tlie Tories 
of the ministerial camp, but not for the modified conser- 
vatism of India, where *cv<ay man is more or less a 
Kcfornuii’ ; and as a moderate statesnian all men were 
))reparcd to welcome him. * | § * 

In October, 1841, he w^as elected to fill the cflice of 
Governor44oneral ; and on the 4th* of the follchving 
month, ho attended the • usual complimentary » dinner, 
given, •on such occasions, by the Court of Directors. 
The report of - that dimieij, w’hich reached India sim?il- 
taneously with*tho intelligence of Lord EllenljoroughlS 
appointment, had a natural tendency to increase the 
confidence, engendered by his Lortfehip’s previous history, 
in the judgmenf unct^ modci’^ion ef the new (jovemor* 
General. On returning thanks, after his health had 
been drunk, Lord Ellenborough, at that farewelD dinner, 
on the 4th of i^oveinbcr, 1841, <nade a most emphatic 
declaration of his iintontions^ to govern Indiji upon 
peace principles ; he allured aH thoughts of a warlike, 
aggressive policy; and declared Ais settle^ determina- 
tion, on assuming the reins of government, ^o direct all 
the eneigies of his mind towards the due* cultivation 
of the arts of ^ace; to emulate the magnificent bene- 
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volence of the Mahomedan conquerors; to elevate and 
improve the condition of the generous and mighty people 
of India. He spoke, it is true, in ignorance of the 
i^ible disasters which soon afterwards cast a pall over 
the land; but there was in the speech so clear and 
explicit an exposition of what were supposed to be fixed 
principles, that the Public could not but rejoice over a 
declaration which promised so much eventual benefit to 
the people of^^ the soil. The^ looked forward to the 
advent of the new Govemor-Geiieral as to that of a man 
who, at the earfiest possible moment consistent with the 
dignity o|^our position, would sever at a blow our ill-fated 
connexion with Af^anistan, and devote the remaining 
years of his administration to the practical development 
of those high principles whi^^h he had so enthusiastically 
professed. 

^It is probable that the nomination of Lord Ellen- 
borough increased the embarrassments of Lord Auckland, 
and strengthened fiim in his resolution to suspend, as 
far as jibssible, all retributive measures until the amval 
of his successor. • There was no public man in hfngland 
whose opinions, regarding thc^ justice an(? policy of the 
mx in Afghanistan, had been more emphatically ex- 
pressed than those of the Governor-General elect. Lord 
Auckland knew that htf was to be succeeded by a states- 
jman whetfhad pronouiibe^ t^ waf tp be a blunder and a 
crime; and there was a strong^conviction within him that 
Lord EHenborojigh would be eager to withdraw every 
British soHier from Afghanistan, and td sgver at once 
a conn^ion which had b^en attelided with so much 
disaster and disgrace. Afi the responsible author of the 
war, thfc deiuanded from him no small amount of moral 
couragi. Ittwa% indeed, to court a reversal of the policy 
which he had originated, and to place the po^er of a 
sweeping practical condemnation in tbo hands of a 
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political rival. If the conduct of Lord Auckland, at 
this time, were wanting in energy and decision, it was 
by no means wanting in honesty. He saw that he had 
committed a blunder of enormous magnitude, and he le^ 
it to a statesman of a rival party, and an opposite faith, 
t 9 pronounce sentence upon it. 

But it was not permitted to Lord Auckland so to 
suspend the progress of events, as to enable him to hand 
over to liis successor only tl¥5 chart of a virgin campaign, 
id be accepted or rejectec>by the new roller, as might 
seem lit to him, on taking up tke reins of office. It was 
decreed that liis administration should set amUst the 
clouds of contifiued disaster. There^was nothing but 
fjxilurc to be written down in tlfc concluding cliapter 
of his unfortunate reign.* Scarcely had he risen up 
from the* prostration that followed the first stunning 
effects of the dire intelligence of the massacre in the 
Caubul passes, when there came freftn JPeshawim^ tidiijgs 
that the brigade under Colonel Wild had been disastrously 
beaten in the Khybur Pass. The first scene of the new, * 
like the tast of the old campaign, was a great calj\piity ; 
and Lord Auckland, now mere than eijier dispirited and*« 
dejected, earnestly longed for the day when it twould 
be vouchsafed to him to clbse his portfolio, and to turn 
his back for ever up^n a coiintr^ where sloughs of 
difficulty and thickets ^f Manger €eemed to cov5r the 
whole expanse. 


■^01. nx. 
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CHAPTER II. 

[January — Ajpl : 184 ‘2.] 

The Halt at Peshy^wur — Position of Srigadier Wild — His Difficultioi — 
Conduct of the Sikhs — Atfjinpt on Ali-Musjid — ^^Failiire of the 
Brig^ule — Arrival of General Pollocjc — State of the Force — Allaira 
at Jellalabad — Correspondence between Sale ai]^d Pollock. 

f 

The position of Bi’igadicr Wild at Pcshawur waa 
not one to infuse into a military commander any very 
•overflowing feelings of hope and exultation. He was 
called, upon to encounter formidahlc difficulties with 
slender Aiieans. Everything, indeed, was against him. 
He Invl four Native infantry regiments, containing a 
* large mimher of young soldiers. ley had |)ecn ex- 
l^osed for some time to the deteriorating contact of tho 
^mutinous Sikh sjldiery, who had done their best to 
fill ouf Sepoys with that hon'or of the Khybur to 
which thc;^ had always abandoned themselves. The 
only cayalry with tjie biygade w^s a troop of irregular 
horse. The only gurfs '^ere four pieces of Sikh artil- 
lery, which had a bad habit of knocking their carriages 
to piec(jp wBenever „ they were fired. There was a 
scarci^ of ammunition. Carriage was" boginning to fail 
altogether. It w^as beJBeved l^ia? the camels had been 
hiredi at Ferozeporet to proceed^as far as Jcllalabad ; but 
now^the owners declared that they had entered into no 
such contract, and resolutely refused to proceed furthw 
than Peshawur. The most dispiriting intelligence was 
coming in from Afghanistan. Every; d&y seemed to add 
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«ome darker tints to the picture of our discomfiture, and 
to bring out in more prominent colours the triumphant 
success of the Afghans. Sale and Macgregor were 
writing from Jcllalabad to urge the immediate advaifce 
of the brigade ; and (General Avitabile was endeavour- 
•ing, on the other liand, to persuade the Brigadier that 
it would bo dangerous to enter the pass with the force 
which ho then commanded.* The co-operation of the 
Sikh soldiery, in spite Avitabilc’s exift-tions, seemed 
every day to become a faifiter probabilit;^ They peremp- 
torily refused at one time proceed to Jumrood, from 
which point it was injbended that the opcratioiis should 
commence, arttl declared ^that they Irould return to La- 
hore. Tlicn threatening to kill ilvitabilc himself if he im 
terfered with them, the;^ ifitcrceptcd one of the guns 
which \ftM‘C moving forward fyr our use, and carried it batjk 
to their lines. It was obvious, indeed, that they ^desired 
our discomfiture more than our sficc<iss ; and, pi spite of 
the declared wishes of their Sovereign, whose sincerity 

at this time is not to be questioned,t and the eltbi-ts of 

# 

• 

* It -was, moreover, of great ii'||iortance to accelemte the iuovcmeiy|^ 
because it was belftved that any day might witness the Jipj^earance of 
the harukzye horsemen on the^road between Peshawur and Jellalabad. 
“Time is most precious to us,” wrote ^^ackeson to fJlerk ; “a few 
days more may see a pai^y of the Jlarukzje troops in the plains of 
Ningrahar, and then thous^udl willjbe nefiuircd where huiftlreds now* 
would do the work.” 

t Shere Singh despatched urgent purwaunah^ both to* Gieneral 
• Avitabile and to l^ee Kisheu ChiAd, ctilHug upon thei% to aid tlie 
British by everjameans in their power. “You are a general of the 
Khalsa Government,” he ^otg to the Ibrmer, “and noted for the conii- 
<lence placed in you. This is the time to senre the two allied jjowers ; 
and you will, therefore, unresirvedly devote your attentien to discharge 
your trust, so os to please the two friendly govertvnen^, and to earn 
«ubh a name that the services performed shall be known in London.” 
To the latter he wrote, “ Orders have been issued to Koopwur Pertab 

Ohund to march to l^shawur, and the zeal of the Durbar will at once 

. • 
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the local governor, did everything that they could do, to- 
render the latter the more probable contingency of tho • 
two. The negotiations with the Afreedi chiefs were not 
g6ing on prosperously, and there was cveiy prospect (»f 
hea^y opposition in the pass. Under such circumstances, 
Brigadier Wild could only wTite that he was prepared' 
to move forward whenever it was expedient to do so, 
but that ho could not answer for the consequences of 
a precipitate advance. 

It was not, Jjpwevcr, permitted him to remain long 
in doubt and inactivity, T^he foitrcss of Ali-Musjid lies 
some fivf' miles within the entiance of the Khybur 
Pass, and about t\fcnty-fivc f?'om Pesha\v'ur. It con- 
sists of two small forts, connected ])y a wall of little 
strength, and stands upon the summit of an isolated 
(Along rock, commanded om the southern and wcsteni 
sides by two lofty hills. It has always been regarded 
as tike key to the <Khybur Pass ; and now that it was 

fiutke itself manifest to Mr. CHerk (as the snn suddenly shining forth 
from beneath a cloud) wlien he is informed of all by the letters of 
Cafltain ^lackesou.” — Kecords,'^ When Mack:son received from 
George Clejk a copy of the purwannah to AvitahiJl lie was in confer- 
ence at that officer’s quarters with tlie S^kh general, Mehtab Singh, and 
the commandants of all the Sikh battalions. “ I read out this pur- 
wanuah,” says Mackesou, “but somewhat confounded to find at 
•its conclusfiin that the Durbai^liirv^ed tlte ojierations of General Avita- 
bile and the Sikh troops to Futtehgurh — their own frontier post. It 
was fortifnate that^ before the arrival of this ’purwannah^ the com- 
mandants of^fhe auxiliary MrssulifiUn troo]>s had l.^ft the room, having 
previously engaged to march as far as Ali-Musjid ii» support of our 
troops, and to move on agaiii^with General Pollock’s brigade.” — 
[3facl'e.Y/i to Cleric: Januanj^ 1842, MS, Records."] The passages 
referred to in the purwannah might bear this construction, but it is 
• doubtfiit whetl^r tjiis was their intent. George Clerk, in a manual 
note to MackeiSm’s letter, says; “The purwemnah did* nojb limit it; 
but directed tliem to move on to Futtehgurh and act in concert and by 
Captain Mackeson’s advice.” — [if5. Records.] ^ 
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lying between the two positions of Sale and Wild, it was 
of immense importance that it should be held by British 
troops or their allies. It had recently been gairisoned 
by a small detachment of a local corj)s, composed of men 
of the Eiisofzye tribe — some of whom, under Mr. Mao- 
• keson,* had been true to their employers, and gallantly 
commanded, had gallantly resisted the attacks of the 
Afreedi clan. But there was now eveiy chance of its 
falling into the hands ot the enemy. Nothing appeared 
to be of so much primary im])ortancc as the occupation of 
this post. It was resolved, ^lerefore, that one-half of the 
brigade should be pushed forwm’d, in the fiij^t instance 
to seize and garrison AH-^lusjid. • 

Accordingly, on the 15th ofManuar}’’, Colonel Moseley 
with tlie 53 rd and G4th Sepoy regiments, prepared to 
commence the march to Ah-Musjid. ^Fhcy started un^er 
cover of the night, and reached their destination soon 
after daybreak. They met witlF little opposition on the 
way ; bfit soon after their arrival under the rock of Ali- 
Musj^d, Captain Mackeson, who had accompanied the 
force, discovered *to his dismay that, instead of 350 
supply-bullocks, for the advance of^which he had 
suitable aiTangements, only fifty or sixty enow were 
straggling in with tluf rear-guard. The remainder, by 
some mismanagement or miscflmprehcnfJlon of orders, 
had been left behhid.® Ttus# ifad the two^ regiments 
which, had the cattle <^me on to Ali-Musjid, might 
have held that pliice in se^uritj for a imonth, sfiut them- 
selves up in aft isolated fortress without provisions ; and 
• 

* A cousin of Captain feackeson. * Holding no recognised place in 
the army either of the Crown or the ComiSiny, his sei^ices T^re neither 
fairly estimated nor adequately rewarded. But^there were^ew more 
'gallant ^pisodes in the war than his defence* of -Musjid. Mr. 
Mackeson had been long disabled by extreme sickness, but was carried 
About in a litter iS superintend the defence. 
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the plans which had been so anxiotisly debated by oup 
political officers at Peshawiir, utterly frustrated by an 
oversight of the most disastrous character, of which it 
is^iifficiilt to determine on whom wo are to fix tho 
blame.* 

The only hope of extrication fi’om this dilemma, with- ' 
out disaster and discredit, lay in the advance of tho 
two other regimclits, with the Sikh guns and tlie Sikh 
auxiliaries. Butt day after day passed, and Mackeson. 
and Moseley gain^ed no certain ftitelligcnco of tlic move- 
ments of their comrades, ^idiey were more than once 
under arnw to support the coming reinforcements; but 
the reinforcements n^'or ap])ear(^il in sight.'" Wild, Avith 
the two regiments, had made an effort to throw supplies 
into Ali-Musjid, but had beeii disastrously beaten in the 
attempt. 

Wild Avas to ha\'e moAxd fonvard with the Sikh 
auxiliipries on tho n\orn'Aig of the Uith of Januar}^, but 
on the ^.receding evening, at eleven o’clock, tne Sikh 
ti^ops mutinied to a man, and refused to enter th^' pass. 
The^ we^e at this time Avith tho British at Jumrood. 
But when Wild prepared to a<'\^ancc, they turned their 
faces in lii opposite direction, and marched hack upon 
Peshawur.t (General Avitabile sent orders to his officei's. 

r 

See MicTceson to GovemmeiUg Jaituai'y 27, 1842. Published 

t “ Th^ Nujeehs |truck tbeir tents when we did, and moved back to 
Peshawar, ao^ the Siklis made n<f deinonstration,<; though twice we 
Avrote to General Avitabile during the night ; and just <[>efore daylight 
I told him they were not movi^, and ag^in at sunrise.’* — [Captain 
H. M* Lawrence to Mr. Clerk: \9th January^ 1842.] Lawrence 
adds: impure no blam^e to General Avitabile for the man not. 

telling ucwhat A^ze mjght expect from hie miscreant troops. His own 
intentions are kind and friendly to our government and oi^rselves.*^ 
The miscondaejb of the Sikh troops was rendered lyore atrocious, ^nd 
onr own mortification more bitter, by the circumi^tauce that Mackeson 
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to close the city gates against the mutinous regiments ; 

• and then shut himself up in the fort. 

At seven o’clock, the 30th and 60th regiments with the 
Sikh guns commenced their march to Ali-Musjid. Tlfe 
enemy appeared at the entrance of the pass and met the 
Advancing column with a fire from their jezails. The 
Sepoys at the head of the colunm wavered, stood still, 
crowded upon each other, fired anywhere, aimless and 
without effect. The oflicei*s moved forward, but the 
regiments did not follow®fcheiiL In vain the Brigadier 
and his staff called upon tlAm to advance ; they only 
liuddled togetlier in confusion and dismay. JTlie Sikli 
guns, when bf*ouglit inty action, bi^ke down one after 
the other ; and the Sepoys lost all heart. Lawrence 
exerted himself manfully *to Save the guns ; but he could 
not indfice the men to mak(^ an effort igo cany them off^ 
and one of the heavy pieces was finally abandoned.* 
There was nothing to be done aftd!* tl^is but to^fall J)aelc 
The Brigildier liimself was wounded in the face several 
of our^otficers were injured; one killed. The loss among 
the Sepoys was severe. It was plain that they >\yuld not 
advance ; so tlje column fill back oi^ Jumrood, and AU- 
Musjid was not relieved. 

How this disaster happened it is not ea^^ to explain. 
Exaggerated native reports yf tfie immense hordes of 
Khyburces, who were^ assemWing in the pass, Ilad beeiT 

had advanced a lakh and a half of rupees to the ^kh authc^Ities, for 
the paymeut of the vien whose serviSes w§ hoped to retaini 
* “We have •been disgracefully beaten back,” wrote Captain Law- 
rence to Mr. Clerk. “Both, our largl^ns broke down; one was ou 
an elephant, but was taken down to put together when the othjr failed, 
but its carriage breaking too, the Sepoys lost all heart, •and I grieve to 
say that I could not get men to bring one off, tli^ugl^I trie(> for an 
hour, and|it last, finding we were only expending ammunition, we left 
it in.their hands, b^ it was broken completely down and spiked.” — 
JMS, JUcoi'da,] 
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in circulation; and tho regiments seem to have com- 
Ihenced their march, anticipating such formidable oppo- 
sition as they were never doomed to encounter. Tho 
oeninous intelligence from Caiibul had alarmed them. 
The lies spread abroad by the Sikhs had probably 
alarmed them still more. The opposition was not 
strenuous.* Had the regiments been in good heart, 
they would not have, been beaten back. But there was 
anything but strong forwardr feeling among them when 
they commenced their march. The defection of the 
Sikhs had 'damped their aiilour, and tho breaking down 
of the gjihs now seemed to complete what the mis- 
conduct of our allies? had comnpiencod. The first attacks 
of tho enemy threw the Sepoys at tlio head of tho 
column into confusion; anci ail hope of success was at 
an end before a battle had b(^eu fought. 

The two regiments that occupied Ali-!Miisjid might 
have ^ held that post f6r any length of time against tho 
Khyburees. But they had a lamentable scarcity of 
provisions. The water, too, seemed to ])oisoi\ them. 
The tro/)ps were put upon half-rations, but, in s])ite of 
thfs, in a few day/J the supphes were ncjiirly exhausted. 
Without <»be(kbng and without tents, kept ever on tho 
alert, under a severe climatej and under depi*essing 
influences, tfie liealth ain} spirits, of the Sepoys were 
giving w'tiy. They were ciowdmg^into hospital. Tliero 
seemed ^to be no prospect of relief ; so, on the 2*3rd of 
January, Colonel Mosejey rdetermined to evacuate the . 

St 

* “I Sjonfess,” wrote Captain Lawr(jpce to Mr. Clerk, “that I 
never heard any very heavy fire, or saw the enemy in any numbers. 

I was not with ^he advance, and therefore may be mistaken ; but was 
afterwaeds witl^ a^hundred yards of the advanced gun for an hour or » 
more, and coulh see into the pass, bat observed no breast-yrork, and 
but very few of the enemy ; certainly not above a thousand, and not 
half that number of fire-arms.” — [ilf& Records,] ^ 
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fortress of Ali-Musjid, and to cut his way back to 
*Jumrood. 

To Mackcson, who saw clearly the political evils that 
must result from the surrender of so important a posi- 
tion, this w'as a lieavy blow. Anything seemed better 
than the total abandonment of such a post. A small 
party of resolute men might hold it ; for a small party 
might be fed. There were at least two men in the gar- 
rison eager for the proud distinction of Jiolding, in an 
imminent conjuncture, a tiangerous isolated post against 
a multitudinous enemy. (Jp-ptain Buif, of -tlie C4th 
Native Infantry, volui\tccred to remain with Q^pai*ty of 
regular troopi?; but the Sepoys would not volunteer. 
Captain Thomas, of the same eftrps — the staff officer of 
the detachment — a man df a^bold and fearless nature, and 
of large* acquirements — stepped foiavard and volunteerejJ 
to hold the fortress with loO men of the old Eusofzyo 
garrison. * The offer was accepted ; ^aiTangcmenls^ were 
made for* the defence ; but the fidelity of the tlusofzyes, 
which ^had been long failing, now broke down altok- 
gctlier. They refused to occupy the dangerous post 
after the departure of thci Sepoy re^j^ments ; and so,* on 
the 24th, the entire force moved out of Ali-M*sjid, and 
suffered it to Ml into thd hands of the Afreedis. 

‘‘ The regiments ly’O safe throi%h — thank God ! ” w^as 
the emphatic annouri(»enfent whieh*Captain La\^'cnce, 09 
the 24 th of Jauuaiy, fonvaoiLled by express to Mr. George 
Clerk. It had been a time oj intense and painful excite- 
ment. The communications between the two detachments 
were cut off, and ai^i^us as they were to act iif concert 
with each other, they had, up to tljp evening of tl^ 22nd, 
failed to ascei'tain the intentions of each ether, and to 
'effect a combined movement.* On thb ^rd, tRe two 

t 

The twodletaohments met at the mouth of the pass. 
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regiments which Wild had commanded, now, owing to tlio 
Brigadier’s wound, under the charge of Colonel Tulloch, 
with the two serviceable Sikh guns, went forward to line 
the pass, and cover the march of Moseley’s regiments ; 
but no sound of an advancing column was heard, and 
about mid-day they rctmiicd to camp. On the following 
morning they moved out again. Moseley had quitted 
Ali-Musjid, and was making the best of his way to 
Jumrood. The Khyburees mustered strong; but the 
Sepoy coi’ps iujjoth detaclimlnts did their duty well 
and the regiments made gcod their passage. Captain 
Wilson, o4 the G4th, was killed at the head of his men ; 
and Captain Lock, o# the G0th,^ell also \^fith his sword 
in his hand. There wak some loss of baggage on the 
retreat — some of the sick anil wunded were abandoned ; 
Qi^d the general cenduct of ^le affair is not to lA) dwelt 
upon with pride or pleasure. But when the four regi- 
ment§ were once nv)re*' assembled together at Jumrood, 
in spite ^of the disasters of the week, a general Vocling of 
relief was experienced ; and oiu’ officers congratulat|xi one 
another, j:hankfid that it was “ no wors*e.” 

Nothing was to htJ done noW but to wajt patiently for 
the arrivftl of General Pollock and the reinforcements 
wliich were marching up througii the Punjaub. It was 
obvious that, without cava|/y and jvithout guns, eveiy 
effort toVelicve Jellalabad unust* be a disastrous failure. 
The want of guns was now 4:everely commented upon. 
Everybody had ftomethiiig say about the remissness of 
those in fiigh places, who had suffered* the advanced 
brigade •sent for the relief' of oiij iJelcaguei’cd troops to 
appear jit the mouth of the Khybur Pass without a single 
piece of British ai-tillcry. Brigadier Wild lamented the 
want ot arti/lcrj^ : Colonel Moseley lamented the wan4i 
of artillciy : Ca})tain Mackeson lamented the want of 
artillery. All wore coi-tain that the first ^brt at retrieVal 
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would not have been a new calamity and a new disgrace, 
if a proper complement of British guns had been sent on 
with tlie Sepoy regiments. The omission was a great one, 
but it appeal's to have been more the result of circum- 
stances than of any culpable negligence on the part of the 
Military authorities. Tlie four Sepoy regiments, forming 
Wild’s brigade, were sent fonvard by Mr. George Clerk, 
on a requisition from Captain Mackeson. Mackeson, 
wrote h)r the immediate despatch of the troops which, 
before the outbreak at CaulKil- had been warned for the 
ordinary relief. Tlie regimen t.> under orders for Afghan- 
istan were therefore hurried forward, and another regiment, 
which was on flic frontier^ ordered tcf march with them. 
Expedition rather than efficiency Was then sought ; and. 
to have got artillciy rQady%r ‘service would have delayed 
the despatch of the infantry^ corps. Captain Lawrence, , 
himself an artillery officer, saw the expediency of des- 
patching artillery to Poshawiir, ahd .did not j^mil; to 
throw out* suggestions regarding the preparation of thia 
important arm ; but Mr. George Clerk, who was Captain » 
Lawrence’s official cliief, and subject only to whose con- 
finnation that (jhcer had atiy authority to call for tfie 
despatch of troo^is, did not follow up the intimation of his, 
subordinate. “ Your Excellency wdll have obsciTcd,” 
wrote Clerk to Ijie Comyianffer-in-Chie*f,* “that I 
have limited the requisitions, tvhich I have prcs^lmed to.- 
niakc uj)on the commanding officers of Loodhian|ih and 
JFerozepore, to the three iiifaytry^regimeifts which were 
already prepaning to march to Afghanistan, f consider 

Mi\ G. Cleric to Sir Joijm* Nicolls: jN member 17, 1841. I have« 
taken this passage from a MS. copy. It is quoted, h^weverf in the 
•Blue Book, but with the usual fatality attending ^ucl^ compikitions, 
there are tf^o errors in these few lines. IMr. Clerk is miihe to say that, 
he h^d called upon the commanding officer of Lahore and FerozC' 
poi*e ” to send forwara the regiments. 
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that this IS what Captain Mackeson means in his urgent 
request for the despatch of the brigade wanied for the 
•Caubul relief. I therefore have not followed up the 
^timation made by Captain Lawrence to the commanding 
oflGicer at Ferozepore regarding artilleiy and cavalry, by 
requesting that a detachment of either should move 
forward.” * 

It appears, therefore, that Captain Mackeson, at 
Peshawuir, limited his requisitions to the troops actually 
under orders to proceed, in qydiiiary routine, to Afglian- 
istan — that Captain Lawr^jnee, at Ferozepore, suggested 
the expediency of sending forward some guns, if they 
•could be got ready; and that Mr. Clerk/ at Loodhianah, 
declined to endorse the suggestion, and left it to the 
Commander-in-Chief to decitie whether any artilleiy 
should be sent fqrward with the Sepoy regiments:. 

But the power of decisfon w^as not in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The odium of having sent 
forward* four Native infantry regiments, witliwut cavalry 
and without guns, has been cast upon Sir Jjivsper Nicolls. 
But the tnith is, that the regiments had crofecd the 
Sutlej * before he^ knew thjit they had been ordered 
forwar(^, He was moving upwards towards the frontier 
when intelligence of the outbreak in Afghanistan, and 
the consequent mcas^ires of Mr. Clerk, met him as ho 
. advanc<;d. On the* 18tliJ and ^th of November tho 
two first regiments crossed^, the Sutlej; and the Com- 

* It is jiiot very clear, ♦how^irer, that Captf^in Lawrence actually 
made any written requisition to the commanding oiicer at Ferozepore 
(ColonA Wild) for the despatch of artillery ^details. He wrote a private 
letter to Mr. Clerk, saying ; *“ If four guns can be made effective, they 
also stfall be got ready.”* In this letter he says that he was about to 
•call uf on Colojiel yild ; and he may orally have broached the subject oS 
the guns ; bflt in his official letter, written on the same dt^ (NoveiJiber 
14), there is no mention of artillery, although he suggests the ^pedi- 
•ency of sending forward the 10th Cavalry without delay. 
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mander-in* Chief received the notification of the demand 
Jor these regiments not before the 22nd. On the 26th 
of November the two other regiments crossed the Sutlej; 
and the Commander-in-Chief did not receive intelligence 
of their despatch before the third of December. 

* Thus far it is plain that no discredit attaches to the 
Commander-in-Chief, or to any other autliority, for not 
having sent forward any guns with Wild’s brigade. But 
the question yet remains tq bo asked why guns were not 
sent after it. Though Clerk, in the first instance^ 
anxious not to delay the advance of tin? infantry regb 
incuts, made no requisition for artillciy, he directed 
General Boyd’s» attention to the subject soon n’lpter the 
dcs])atch of those corps, afid suggested that one of Wild’a 
regiments slanild halt on«th(ik other side of the Sutlej, 
whilst the guns were proceeding to jo\n it.* As there 
was no available artiller}^ at Vcrozx'pore, it was proposed 
that Ca})tahi Alexander s troop of kJorso Artilleiy should 
move at (»ice from Loodhianah to thc^ former stXitioii on 
its way across tlie^ fi-ontier ; but on hearing tlM the 
Commafido'-in-Cliiefi* had ordered some details of a .foot 
artilleiy battery to be Tvanicd for service, Mr' Clojrk 
withdrew his retjuisition for the movement of tlje troop 
beyond the frontioi’, but still suggested that it should be 
pushed on to Ferozei)oro. This«Avas on <tho 2nd of 

* Though I have not yet heard tliat any artillery is ordered up to 
tlie frontier, I would l)og leave t<? recommend, in anticipation of the 
speedy arrival of reinl'orcemeuts 8% necessary on 'the Sutlej, that 
urtillery should :^ove forward from hence. I shall tmiismit a copy of 
this letter to Lieutenant-<!olonel Wild,* in case he may think proper to 
bait one of the regiments imd^ his comuiand, until the arrival of such 
artillery as you consider can best be spared fftm Loodhianah or Peroze- 
pore ; but the latter is, I believe, for want of horses, incapable of 
ttnSving ; anil this leaves an insufficiency for the due* projection of this 
border, dunng an unsettled state of parties at Lahore.*’ — [Mr* George 
Glert to Major-Gm€^al Boyd: November 27 th, 1841. MS. Records.] 
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December.* On tlie 4th, having heard that some delay 
must attend the despatch of the details warned by ordei\< 
of the Commander-in-C'hief, Mr. Clerk wrote a letter to 
f!)aptain Alexander, requesting him, as the means of more 
rapid movement were at his command, to push on across 
the Sutlej with all possible expedition.t But a few da^'s 
cafkerwards he received a letter from Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
prohibiting the despatch of tlio Horse Artillery ; and lie 
accordingly apprised Captain Alexander that the request 
made to him on the 4th of liecember for tlie advance of 
the troop w'as l^ithdrawn.t^ Aiul so, instead of ti troop of 

* “Hahng had the honour to receive from thg acting Adjutant- 
General a statement of the reinforcements which his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief has orefered to be put in motion for the purpose 
of forcing the Khybiir, I beg Ieave*to state to you that I would not now 
wish that the 3rd trpop, 2iid Brigade of Horse Artilleiy, sKould move 
*^frora the British frontier on my reefuisition, thougli I do ir d propose, in 
consequence of this information, to request Lieiitenant-CJitilouel Rich to 
recall the Girder for thedntended march hence cd’ that troop to-morrow 
•ki ' progress to Ferozepore.” — [A/r. Georyc Clerk to Mojor-Gencral 
9 Boyd : Loodhianah, Decenihcr 2ndt 1841. llecords.\ 

+ “ Having heard that it is possible the ^iivs wliieh his Excellency 
th« Cornffiander-in-Chief has directed to move acnoss the frontier may 
not be ready to move sS immediately as the passage across the vSutlej of 
.yonr troop^may be effected, I deem it to be advisiible, adverting to the 
emergency of the occasion, to recommend that you nevertheless proceed 
on, in anticipation of the sanction of his Ij^j^cellency to your doing so, 
Jfij ordersrfif the Major-Gbueral poiniuAndipg the division issued at my 
request, i>rovided that you can do so without criiipling the means of 
marchinf requisite for the artillery, which his Excellency has directed 
to be put i|| motion for the»fronKer, and which should follow os expe-* ’ 
ditiously as possible.” — [Mr, George Clerk to Captain Alexander^ 
-commanding Zrd troop, 2nd Brigade oflldree ArtiUery : December 
ith, 1841. MS. Becords.] ‘ 

^ ** rtlo mygclf tlie honour to inform your Excellency that, in oonse* 
quencegof my rece|pt»of your Excellency’s letter of the 2nd instant, - 
prohibiting tht advance of horse artillery aa a reinforcement^ to proceed 
to Afghanistan, I have apprised Captain Alexander, commanding the 
drd troop, 2ud brigade, now on its way to Fe^bzepore. and hibuor 
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Hoi-se Artillery being sent to overtake Wild’s bi'igade, 
wliicli reached Peshawiir at the end of December, half of a 
foot artillery battery was warned to proceed with ^DCaa- 
kill’s brigade, which did not anive before the beginning 
of February. But in the interval. Wild had been disas- 
itrously beaten in the Khybur Pass, and Ali-Musjid had 
lallcn into the hands of the Afreedis. 

Whiitever may have been the causes of this first failure, 
and to whomsoever its ^‘esponsibility may attach, it is 
certain that its results ’^Tre of a very dispiriting and 
deteriorating character.* Tl^e regiments remained inac- 
tive in tlie vicinity of Poshawiir ; and the usual conso- 
quences of inactivity under such circumstances were soon 
painfully a]qiareut in tlih camp of Bi’igadicr Wild. The 
Sei»oys fell sick ; crowded into hospital ; seemed to have 
lost all lieart, and, without any of th(^ audacity (.)f open 
mutiny, broke out into lan^iagc only a little way removed 
from it. •Exposed to the alanning hints and thendluring 
tenqitati^ns of the mutinous Sikh soltliery, soiUb bejian to 
desert tlieir coloui-s, whilst othei'S openly dcchft’cd 
notliiffg would induce them again to fice the horrors of 
tlie Khybur Pass. As General Pollock advanced thimigh 
the Punjaub, flic woi*st reports continued to jneet him 
from Peshawur. Not 'duly was he informed that the 
Scjioys of AVild’s brigade \vere cnafeebled by disease and 
])aralyscd by terro?j iMt tltat c\Un the ofhcci’s of tlj^ 
force were using, in an unj^iarded and unw’orthy manner, 
the language of Vlisheartenmeiit and alariy.t 

Huish, commanding thaH station, thaj they are to consider t^e request 
made by me, for the advandh of that Broop to be withdrawn.” — [ilfr, 
Oeorge Ckrh to Sir Ja»per NicolU: December 7thy 1841.] 

* See Appendix. 

• + On the 29th of January, Sir Jasper h icons \!p:oie to wnerai 
Pollock :*‘*My dear General, — In some late letters Captain Lawrence 
hail expreeied binftelf in a very decided manner touching the dit* 
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On the 5th of Fel^ruary, General Pollock reached Pe- 
shawar ; and found that the stories, which liad met him > 
on the road, had by no means exaggerated tlie condition 
. qf the troops under Brigadier Wild. There were then 
1000 men in hospital ; and the nnmber was alarmingly 
increasing. In a few days it had increased to 1800 ; sa^ 
even with the new brigade, which marched in a day or 
two after the (ienerars amval, he had, exclusive of 
bavalry, scarcely more troops fit for service than Wild 
had commanded a month beforf; 

An immediat? advance (ti Jellalabad w'as not, under 
such circjinistances, to be contemplated for a moment. 
General Pollock had much to do, before he Could think of 
forcing the Khybur PasS and relieving Jellalabad. The 
duties of a General arc not •linfited to operations in the 
field. AVIien Pollack reached^Pcshawiir he found Miat the 
Tejist difficult part of the labour before him was the sub- 
jugatiofi of the Afreedi tribes. ‘‘ Any precipitancy,” wrote 
tl^^X^orninander-in-Chicf some time aftemards, ' “ on the 
part of a general officer panting for ffime might have had 

the worst effect.”* To have ad vancell on Jellalafiad in 

• 

heartened and unguard?d language teld by officeif Iwlonging to the 
corps which^were beaten back in the Khybur Pass on the 19th instant. 
God forbid that they sJiould feel any panic, or even alarm ; but if you 
obserre it, I rely* on your addressing yourself ^ tlicm in a very forcible 
JW-nner, and shaming them*out such •veij^ unbecoming, unmilitary, 
and dangerous conduct. Their duty is oMience — promjit and ener- 
getic obedience — such as executes A\itliout expression of doubt. If 
more has been said than the egse seamed to require^ take no notice of * 
this further than to warn Captain L., if you tliiiik proper to do so. — 
Always ymirs faithfully, J. Nicolls.** 

[MS, Cm'mpondence.'] 

* Sir fasper to ford Hill: Simlah, Sepiemher^nd, 1842. — 

[J/5. Cqurespondmc^.y In this letter, which will be found entire in e 
the Appendix, we Commander*in*Chief says: ^‘When Majoj-General 
Pollock arrived at Pcshawur he found 1800 men of the four regiments 
in hospital ; the Sepoys declaring that they would^not again advance 
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that month of February would have been to precipitate a 
strangling failure. Instead of flinging himself headlong 
tnto the 2)ass, Pollock made his way to the hospitals. On 
the day after his arrival he visited the sick of the different 
regiments, inquired into their wants, conversed with theii^ 
medical attendants, endeavoured to ascertain the causes of 
the prevalent sickness, and encouraged by every means at 
his command, by animating words and assuring promises, 
the dispirited and desponding invalids. 

Nor was there less to (& out of the hospitals. The 
mm'ole of the troops wiis in the lowest possible state. It 
seemed, indeed, as though all ttieir soldierly qualities were 
at tlie last gasjj^ The disaffection of the Sc^^oys b?oke out 
02)cnly, and four out of^the five^ regiments refused to 
advance. Nightly meetings of delegates from the different 
regiments of WikPs brigade were held in camp ; and the< 
26 th Regiment of Native Iitfantry, which had come up 
with ^l^fJaiiiJciirs brigade, was soon invited to join tbp con- 
federacy. ^In less than forty-eight hours after th^ anival 
of that corps, active emissaries from the disaffected re^ 
ments ^lerc busy ampiig the men, not only working upon 
their fears, but appealing to their religious feelings.** Tfee 
1 * 

through the Khybur Pass ; the Sikh troops spref\ding alarm, tnd in all 
ways encouraging and screening their desertion, which was consider- 
able. It was well that a cautious, cool offi^/er of the Ctmi)any’s army 
should have to deal with ttibm |p suck a tei^per, 363 miles ,^rom onr 
frontier. General Pollock nftinaged tltem extremely well.’* 

* All intelligent and trustworthy* officer of the 26th Native Infantry, 
jwhose letter is now before me, writes^ “In less thar% forty-eight hours 
after our (the 9th Fubt and 26th Native Infantry) arrival, <lctive emis- 
saries, particularfy from ^le 63rd and 60th Regiments, wer^in our 
camp, using every effort to induce our men to desert, and to refuse to 
enter, the Khybur ; and lind actually gone tlie length of sendinj Brah- 
mins with the Gunga Jul to swear them in not to ^vanc9 ; and did not 
"^dejist until orders were given to seize the first man eaug|t in thi lines 
v^der suspicious circumstances. This information was several times 
comimmicated to mejiy old Sepoys and non-commissioned officers, and 
voi. in. 
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taint seems to have reached even to some of the ofi&cers 
of Wild’s brigade, who did not hesitate openly to express 
at the mess-table the strongest opinions against a second 
jttempt to force the Khybur, and to declare their belief 
that very few would ever return to Peshawur. One officer 
publicly asserted that it would bo better to sacrifice Sale’jjj 
brigade than to risk the loss of 12,000 men on the march 
to Jellalabad ; and another said that, if an advance were 
ordered, he would do his best to dissuade every Sepoy of 
his corps from again entering 1j[ie pass.* 

To instil nevf courage and confidence into the waverers 
was no easy task ; but coolly and sagaciously, as one who 
understood the cause of their disheartciiiuent, and could 
make some allowances^ for their misconduct. Pollock 
addressed himself to the work of re-animating and re-as- 
suring them. He made them feel that they l^id been 
placed under the care of ode who was mindful of their 
welfare and jealous of ^their honour— one who overlooked 
jaotjting that contrftmted to the health and comfort of his 
^men, add who would never call upon them to make sacri- 
fices to which he would not cheerfully submit himself. 
There ’^as, in all that he did, such an union of kindness 
and firajness ; he was so mild, so consid^i'ate, and yet so 
decided, that the Sepoys came in time to regard him with 
that child-like faith twhich, under prosperous circum- 
^tancesvis one of tbeir nlost »oti(!eablo characteristics; 
and when the hour of trial came they were not found 
wantirig. ^ 

All through the i&onths of February and March,'' 

the fact of the attempts mado to sedac^the men from their allegianoe 
is too wall known to the cfficers of the 26th to admit of a moment'! 
doubt.** — [MS. Corrmpondence,] 

* MS, Cor^^pAidinice. 1 need not say that these statements wo\|ld^ 
not be made except upon the testimony of officers whoo heard tli^ 
speeehes to which 1 have referred. 
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Pollock and his regiments remained inactive in the neigh- 
bourliood of Peshawur. Mortifying as it was to the 
General to be compelled to halt so long at the entrance of 
the Khybur Pass, no other course was open to him, at th« 
time, that did not threaten renewed disaster. Pollock’s 
position was, doubtless, painful, but it was not perplexing. 
His duty in this conjuncture was plain. The eyes of all 
India wore turned upon him. The safety of the gallant" 
gan'ison of Jellalabad was^to be secured by his advance. 
Sale and Maegregor werc« WTiting urgent letters, calling 
upon him to push on without^ delay ; but it was still his 
duty to halt. The Sepoys were gradually rccovcpng both 
their health and their spirits. But reinforcements were 
coming across the Punjab, with British dragoons and 
horse artillery among them f and nothing did rnoi'e to 
aniinate.aiid re-assure those who had bepn discouraged by^ 
previous flxilure, than the knowledge that when they again 
advanced Ifliey would be sup]^orted Jby fresh troops, Ijtrong 
in evciy teinch, and numbering among them a good 
portion of stout European soldiers. Had the advance < 
been oiflered before* the amval of these reinforcements, 
it is at least a# probable contingency ^that some* of the 
native regimenfb would have stood fiist, and, i)y open 
mutiny almost in the facc*of the enemy, have heaped up 
before us a mountain of difficulty, •such as iio prudence 
and no energy on the ^part of^ a cohamander coWd even 
suffice to overcome. 

Still it required much firmness to resist the pressing 
xppeals made to Pollock by his comrades at the bther end 
ot the Khybur Passp He had not been many days at 
Peshawur before he received & communication from 
Grcneral Sale, setting forth the exigencies of* the ^ella- 
iabad garrison, and urging him to advance* to ^heir i%lief. 

letter was written partly in English and partly in 
French, as was niuch of the correspondence of the time, 

• X 2 
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with the view of rendering the work of translation more 
difficult. But Sale so often blurted out, in one sentence^ 
of plain English, what he had wrapped up in another of 
indifferent French, that his oftbrts at disguise could hardly 
have been successful.* He was too old a soldier to be 
veiy clever in such devices, and he had been too long 
fighting the battles of his country in India to write very 
unexceptionable Frencli. 


See Ap^iuiix. 
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THE DEVEKCE OF JELLALABAD. 

January— March ; 1842. 

Situation of the Garrison — Liters from Shah Soojah— Question of 
Capitulation — Councils of War-^Final Resolu§on — Earthquake at 
Jcllalabad — Renewal of the Works — Succours expected, 

• t 

With lioav]^ hearts djil the officers of the Jellalabad 
garrison perform the melancholy duties, which devolved 
upon them, after the arrivat of Dr. Brydon. Horsemen 
were scht out to explore th^ surrounding country, and toj 
bring in, if any could be found, the bodies of the dead. 
Hopes, too, were entertained, thal? so]jae survivors* of the 
terrible I’Streat might still be concealed in the neJgKbocii^ 
hood, lying wounded by the wayside, unable to stmggle 
•on towards the sheltering walls of the fortress.^ Every 
effort thcrcfore*was made, fiid every precaution taken, to 
indicate to the sufferers that succour was at hand, and to 
aid them, in their extremity, to reach it. The stillness of 
the night was broker by tl^ loud blasts of the bugle, 
proclaiming from tljD mmparts, to any sti-ag^era th*t 
might be toiling through the darkness, the vicinitjr of the 
British camp. , • 

But profitiess were all these effoi’ts. The few who had 
escaped the massacre fn the p^ses were captives in the 
hands of the Afghans ; and the jellalabad offiegrs now 
asked one another whether the fate o^ the prisoner were 
^ss to be deplored than the fate of tile lead. It was 
that they who had butchered thousands of 

Iheir enemies iko irt • ^ — 

” Siif«pn in fhA 'nA5^oia 
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kindness and respect the few who had fallen into their 
hands. The only hope was, that Afghan avarice might bo^ 
stronger than Afghan revenge, and that the prisoners might 
fie preserved, like merchandise, and sold for British gold. 

They sorrowed for their nnhappy countrymen ; but 
there was ever present with them the best remedy for 
son’ow. They had abundance of work to do. In the 
midst of their grief for the destruction of the Caubul 
army, it was necessary to consider in what manner that 
great catastrojjie aifected themselves. They reasoned 
that, perhaps, for some dayl, the Afghans would be gorg- 
ing therfisclves with plunder ; dividing the spoil ; and 
buiying the corpses of their countrymen ; but that, this 
done, large bodies of troops woyld be released, and that 
Akbar Khan might soon be expected to come down upon 
•Jellalabad, with an overwhelming force flushed with vic- 
tory, apd eager to consign them to the terrible ,fate whicli 
had^oventaken tho« British army posted at the capital. 
tTwas soon said, that the Sirdar was organising an army, 
*at Lughman, some thirty miles distant from Jellalabad. 
It ^as 3?.ecessary, therefore, to prepare for his reception. 

To such good pifrpose had 'Broadfoot worked, that the 
defences *of Jellalabad were now, fast becoming formidable 
realities; aivl the oQiccrs said among themselves and 
wrote to, distant friends, that , nothing but a failure of 
provisions, or ammunition, ‘could give the Sirdar a chance 
of carrying the place. Our faghting men, however, were 
too few t(^ man the worlis with good efFe^ct. Sale, there- 
fore, embodied the camp-followers,: and enabled 
himself to employ his effective te*oops beyond the walls. 
Day after day, foraging parties were sent out with good 
results. Our great requirements were wood and grass. 
It was expedient to obtain these as expeditiously as po&^ 

Bible, for the place might soon be invested • 

v, back entirelf 0“ its internal^ 
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supplies. About the same time, all the Afghans in Jella- 
► labad, including 200 men of Ferris’s Jezailchee regiment, 
were ordered to quit the walls, in the belief that in an 
extremity they would certainly turn against us. 

Tlicn news came of Wild’s failure. To the younger and 
^bolder spirits in Sale’s brigade, this was scarcely a dis- 
appointment. They had expected little from Wild’s 
advance. They believed, however, that the disaster 
would necessarily retard* Pollock’s forward movement ; 
and in this there was sonJething discouraging. But they 
said among themselves that they could hold out till May, 
that it was then only January, and that it fvas hard, 
indeed, if Pollock could not relieve them within the next 
three months. 

But whilst everything Appeared thus plain to the 
younger and the irresponsible officers of the Jellalabad. 
force, difficulties w'ere rising up before the e^es, and 
doubts were assailing the minds oT the respons^}le chiefs. 
Already had they begun to question, whether thq 
merit #it Calcutta had any intention to make a genuinb 
effort, on a sufficient scale, to relieve them. All l^at they 
had heard of Jt;he views a|id measurea of Lord Auckland 
led them to the painful conclusiop that the^ would be 
left to their fate ; at all events, until the ^arrival of his 
successor. In the meanwhile, uot^only wm Akbar Khan 
collecting an army iiFLughnaan, but Shah Soojtm hims®, 
acting perhaps under compulsion — ^perhaps not—jwas pre- 
paring to despatch troops both tq Ghuzneb and JellaJabad 
for the expulsion of the Feringhee garrisons. From the 
Shah nothing was fo t)e expected beyond, at best*, a little 
friendly delay. On the 21st January, M|cgregor 
received a letter from him. It contained* mucl^ about 
^he past; it alleged that if the Sh*ah’i advice had 
not been disregarded, all would have gone well; that 
he alone coui^ now hold the country, and that he 
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wanted nothing from us but money.* This was a 
long, private letter — somewhat incoherent — ^thc work* 
of the King himself. But another also came from the 
j&ing, as from the head of the government, asking the 
English at Jellalabad what were their intentions. “ Your 
people,'* it said, in effect, " have concluded a treaty with 
us, consenting to leave the country. You are still in 
Jellalabad. What are your intentions ? Tell us quickly.** 
What now was to be done ? ** 

The crisis w^s a perilous one ; the responsibility was 
great. Sale and Macgregbr were sorely perj)lexed. It 
was plaili that by continuing to v>ccupy Jellalabad, they 
could do nothing to suppoii; tlicir comrades in Afghor 
nistan ; for the Caubul army had been destroyed, and the 
Candahar and Ghuznee gamsons would fall back, if at all, 
iiBon Scinde. They ‘were not beund to support Shall Soojah, 

' for the^Shah himself declared that he wanted nothing but 
our ttionay, and wac evidently compromised with his own 
^SWntrymen by our continued occupation of Jellalabad. 
TPhe safety of the prisoners appeared more likely, to be 
secured^by our departure from Afghanistan than by our 
continuing in a hostile attitude in one of jhe chief jdaces 
of the khigdom. And it was at least doubtful whether 
the policy o^ the Government at Calcutta would not be 
aided rather than eipbarrar.sed by the withdrawal of the 
garrison to Peshawur. 

All fjiese considerations weighing heavily on his mind, 
Sale dete^ineld to summon a Council of War. On the 
26th of January, the Council met at the Gtnerars quar- 
ters. It was composed of the donMnanding-officers of the 

* This and ** other ^letters of Shah Soojah will be found in the 

Appendix. It^gregor’s answer to the private letter received on the 
21st was to the effect, that they had no fear of litahoniedtAkbar, 
whom, please God, they would give a warm reoepjtion, if he ventured 
to attack them. 
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different components of his varied force.* The political 
officer, Maegregor, was also a member of the Council. On 
him devolved the duty of explaining the circumstances 
which had induced the general to call them together. Al> 
the letters and documents bearing upon the great ques- 
tion were read and laid upon the table. Maegregor, acting 
as spokesman, declared that it was his opinion, and that 
also of the General, that little was to be hoped from the 
efforts of Government to relieve them. It was obvious 
that they must trust 1>) themselves. ^ Shah Soojah 
appeared to desire their dejtirture ; he had virtually, 
indeed, directed it. Were the members of theiCouncil, 
he asked, of like opiiiioq with himself and Sale, that it 
wjis now their duty to treat with tlie Shah for the evacua- 
tion of the countiy 1 

Then Maegregor read to t^c Council "the terms of the 
proposed letter to the King. It set forth that his 
Majesty’s tetter had been received .J tli^it the BritjsTi Jield 
•Jellalabad*and the country only for the King, and^th^u 
it was^iis desire that they should return to India, of* 
coiu^e they were willing to do so. But that aft^ what 
had happened, ij was neccssfiy that the manner and ftio 
conditions of their withdmwal should be cleai'lj' under- 
stood. The terms upon which the jgarrison of Jellalabad . 
would consent to evacuate th% countiy were these : that 
they would give four liostagcsin proof of their sificerity^ 
that the King should send a force to escort t]^em in 
.honour and safety to Jellalabad — tjiat is, With their arms, 
coloiu's, guns,*<fec. ; that the escort should be commanded 
by one of the Princes ^wn son^; and that carriage and 

supplies should be furnished for o^r march ; th^ Ma- 

• 

* Colonel Dennie, commanding the 18th L.f, ;tColttel Mcfliteith, 
Jmmanditg the 35th ; Colonel Oldfield, commanding theXIavaliy ; Cap- 
tain .Abbott, the Coji^pany’s Artillery ; Captain Backhouse, the Shah's 
Artillery ; and Captain George Broadfoot, the Sappers and Miners. 
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homed Akbar and his force were to be withdrawn from 
tughman before the British quitted Jellalabad 3 and that 
hostages should be given by the Afghans to accompany 
£he British force as far as Peshawur, and there to bo 
exchanged for our own hostages and prisoners; these 
hostages to be a son of the Newab Zemaun Khan — a son 
of Ameen-oollah Khan — Sooltan Jan, said to be a favourite 
cousin of Mahomed Akbar — ^with some Shinwarree and 
Khybiu-ee chiefs. 

Great now the excitement in the Council ; earnest 
the discourse. Men lifted!- up their voices together, in 
vehemenC debate, eager to speak,'' little caring to listen. 
Arguments were enunciated wjtii such warmth of lan- 
guage, that they lost all their argumentative force. It 
was apparent, however, that the feelings of the majority 
of the Council wdre in favour of withdrawal. There was 
a preyiiiling sense amongst them that they had been 
abandoned by the .Government at Calcutta ; that there 
^^fno intention to maintain the supremacy of our tu-ms 
“in Afghanistan ; that Shah Soojah did not wisji them 
to^ remain there ; and that, if they could make their 
own way to PeshaWur, they would best fulfil the desires 
of their hnasters, and that their first care should bo to 
further the yiews of fhe Government which they served. 
And yet, their indignjition ^san highc against that Govern- 
ment, ^^ch had abandoned them in the hour of their need* 

But .against all this there was one officer who stead- 
fastly setjiis fUce ; who had viewed with horror and do-,, 
testation the proposal to capitulate^ and fi«iig the paper 
of terms indignantly op. the ^ound. This was George 
Broadtfoot, of the Sappers. Eagerly he lifted up his voice 
agaiiyt the* proposal ; eagerly he declared it to be impos-, 
Bible that ftie Government should leave them to their 
&te, and do nothing to restore our lost national reputa** 
tion in ^ghanistan ; eagerly he set forth to his com* 
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Hides that a new Governor- General was coming, doubtless 
yith new counsels, from England; that the Duke of 
Welhngton was in power at home, and that so inglorious 
a policy could never ultimately prevail. But he lacked, 
in that conjuncture, the self-restraint, the moderation of 
language, and the calmness of utterance which might have 
secured for him respectful attention. They said that he 
was violent, and he was. Even his best friends said after- 
wards, that his warmth wob unbecoming, and, doubtless, 
it weakened his cause, it was soon apparent to him 
that in the existing temper qf the council, he could do 
nothing to change their, resolves. He determined, there- 
fore, to endeavour to delay the final resolution, and, with 
this object proposed an acfjournment of the Council The 
propostil was carried ; the •Cotincil was dissolved, and the 
members went to their quarters or to tfeeir posts, to talk, 
or brood over what had happened, and to fortify them- 
selves with new arguments in siyport of the c%inions 
which they had determined to maintain. 

The JJouncil met again on the following day. ’ There, 
was much and canlest discussion ; but it was painfully 
obvious that the majority were in favqijiu: of capitlllatfon, 
and that at the head of tAe majority were th^military 
and political chiefs. The proposed terms were again 
brought under review^ and again Ghorgc Brftadfoot lifted 
up his voice against th^m? was^old by his d^onente 
in the Council that the warn\jth of his feelings had obscured 
,his judgment ; but, resolute not to weake^i his advocacy 
of so great a paitse by any frailty of his own, hh had sub- 
mitted his views to •writing, and had invited the sober 
criticism of his calmer friend denry Havelock.* ^ With 
^this paper in his hand, holding his eager temperament in 
restraint, ho now did resolute battle against pi^posal 
for surr&der. First, he took the votes of the Council on 

• t 

The late Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. 
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the general qiicstion of the j)ropriety of any ncgociation j 
and then, one by one, he combated the separate terms of 
the proposed treaty of surrender. But, two only excepted, 
ills comrades were all against him. Backliouse, a man of 
fiery courage and of plain discourse, though recognising 
the force of much of Macgregor s reasoning, voted against 
withdrawal. Oldfield said little, but that little, with his 
vote, was against capitulation. Havelock, who attended 
x)nly as the General’s staff, w^xs without a vote ; but his 
heart was with those who voted for the manlier and the 
nobler course. ^ , 

The ^hief spokesmen were, George Macgregor on the 
one side, and George Broadfoot on the other. The 
former, enunciating the views of his military chief, con- 
tended that the Jellalabad* gjiirison had been abandoned 
by the Govemm^int ; that after Wild’s failure, •no move- 
ment for their release was likely to be made ; that there 
was rfo possibility that their little force could hold its 
much longer, and that it could not retreat except 
under terms with the victorious enemy. He believed 
that the terms, of which he had spoken, would be strictly 
observed. Macnjghten and Pottinger had failed to take 
hostag(^ from the Afghans, and tliCrefore our army 
had been destroyed; but hostages being given, it was 
urged, the "treaty w6uld never be violated, and on the 
arrival bf the force" at Peshawar,^ our prisoners would be 
surrendered. Moreover, ap Macgregor had contended 
from*the fir^t, the British troops held Jellalabad, and 
every other post in the Afghan dominions, ^only on behatt 
of Shah Soojah ; and if thp Shall directed our with- 
drawal, we had no^ right, it was said, to remain, espe- 
ciallv when our own Government apparently desired the 
specily ovyiiarfLi(5ri of the countiy. ” 

But this Broadfoot denied. He denied that the British 
troops held Jellalabad only ou-u o. ^ i.: 
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doiiiecl that the British Government — under whose orders 
glone, lie contended, the force could with propriety be 
withdrawn from Jellalabad — Inid directed, or were likely 
to direct, the immediate evacuation of Afghanistan. He, 
denied that the brigjide could not hold out in Jellalabad ; 
lie denied that it could not make good its retreat to 
Peshawiir. He declared that hostages had been given 
before, at Tezeen — that still our camp had been attacked;* 
and that, so long as the 9 nemy held our hostages and 
prisoners in their hands, tliere was really little additional 
security in such a resource. .Sale said ISiat he would 
execute an Afghan hostage if the tciins of the treaty 
wei’C violated. Would you do this,” asked Broiidfoot, 

“ if the enemy threatened to kill^ before our faces, two 
English ladies for every miln Miat we put to death 1 ” It 
was urged, by another officer, that if tl^e British troops 
did not evacuate Jellalabad* our hostages at Caubul 
would be #nurdercd. ‘‘ Then,” contended Broadfott, “ in 

Memorandum hy Major George Brood/oof.—** Captain ^faegregftr 
vehement^' denied tliat we had ever received hostages at Tezeen. I 
mentioned several thing.s to show that we Lad ; but, as he persisted in 
his denial, I said ih.M I had been under some ^traordiiiary delusidn, 
and that, of course, any argument fotmded on it must fall to ground, 
but I still held hostages utterly worthless while the enemy had our 
hosbiges and prisoners in their hands.” • Again, IVoadfoot says ; 
“ Hostages were announcei>in Qenei^l Sale’| orders, and reported to 
General Elphinstono. I was*blamed fir opposing one of them !b a figlr? 
at the time ; and afterwards met h\pi in charge of Captain Mackenzie 
on his mission to General Pollock, when he reminejed me of having 
Wrly killed him wlitfu he was a hostage. There are many^rounds for 
still thinking thaf I was rjj;lit.” JSoth were, to a certain extent, right. 
The men to whom Broadfoot npfeAed werg not actually hostages. They 
were Afghan agents, sent into the British ^amp to re*estab^h our 
thannahs, &c. So Maegregor describes them in his despatch. Mac- 
*naghten, referring to them, in a le^cr dated (Tct(ii)er ^7, sayl: “I 
explained to his Majesty that these people were not senl as hostages, 
but vierely to assist^our troops and be the medium of friendly com* 
punication.” 
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such a warfare, the mogt barbarous must be most success- 
ful. Whoever is prepared to execute his hostages and 
prisoners must gain his object, and triumph by the mere 
force of his barbarity.” 

And thus, point after point, Broadfoot combated the 
arguments of those who supported the policy of capitula- 
tion ; and at last took his stand boldly upon “ first prin- 
ciples.” When it was said that a body of troops, thus 
abandoned by Government, wore entitled to look to their 
own safety, he replied, that tli^y had a right to save the 
troops only A/nen, by so, doing, they would confer a 
greater benefit on the state than by risking their loss. 
And when mention was made of the views ©f the Governor- 
General, the chief officer of the state, he declared that 
there was a higher duty still <>^hich they were bound to 
discharge. If, as had been contended, the Government of 
India had abandoned them* the covenant between them 
was cancelled by tha failiu'e of the higher^ authority. 

. Bu^' chey had a duty to perform towards their country — a 
duty which they could never decline. And it Avas plainly 
their duty, in the conjuncture which iiad arisen, to uphold 
tlft honour of t|^e nation. In these '’views Havelock 
openly concurred ; though, for reasons alreiidy stated, he 
took little part in the debates. ® 

The ternA of the •[proposed capitulation were carried, 
«rith but one cxceptlbn. ]^t waS d(;^tei*mined that hostages 
should not be given. Maeg^egor volunteered himself to 
be one ; and Voth he and Sale contended vehemently in 
support (Jf the proposal ; but the voice? of the assembly* 
was against it. Its rejection, detracted little from the 
humihation of the surrender; and Broadfoot stood for- 
ward in the hope of persuading his comrades to reconsider 
the f emaijpng* terms. He dwelt especially on the dis-“ 
credit of demanding the withdrawal of Akbar KSian from 
Lughman, as though they stood in fear of the Sirdar*; he 
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urged upon them the expediency of requiring the sur- 
render of all the British prisoners in the hands of the 
ilfghans, as a preliminary to the evacuation of Jellalabad; 
and he implored them to consider whether, if they wercy 
determined to abandon their position, they could not 
^ve some dignity to the movement, by imparting to it 
the character of a militaiy operation, deceiving the enemy 
as to real intention, and fighting, if need be, their way 
down to Pcshawiir. All these proposals were overruled. 
At a later date, the last reoeived some support from men 
who had before condemned it. 

And so, slightly altered in its phraseology — which 
Ilroadfoot had denounced as too abject — the letter was 
carried through the Council and prepared for transmission 
to the Shah. After the Mites had been given, Broadfoot 
sarcasticqjly congratulated them on the figure that they 
would make if the relieving force andved just as the 
brigade wii^ marching out of Jellahibad, under thc'teiins 
of a humUiating convention. fiT^sucli a case, /3efAie, 
who had not the clearest possible perception of the obliga- 
tions o^ good faith# in such matters, dechued that he 
would not go. .Upon which ^he was told that he ivould 
be “made to and tlft Council broke amidst 

greater hilarity than had inaugurated its assemblage. 

The letter w^as despatched to Shah Soojah,*and, amidst 
varied and contending cmoticSis, the members •<)f the 
Council awaited a reply. In the meanwhile some of them 
recorded their reasons for the votes they ha^ given • and 
fdl earnestly considered the course to be pursued^^hen the 
expected answer should be received from Caubul. There 
could be little difference* of opiniSn upon this score- It 
was determined that, if the answer receivecl froin the 
^hah should be a simple and qpconditioflal aceeptanRe of 
the propdsed tenns, the garrison must at once evacuate 
JeUaiabad, and, it faith were broken by the enemy, fight 
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its way to Peshawur ; but that, if the answer should bo 
evasive or clogged with reservations and conditions, they 
would be at liberty to adopt any course that might seem 
*most expedient to them. 

The answer came. It called upon the chief officers at 
Jellalabad, if they were sincere in their proposals, to afl\x 
their seals to the letter. A Council of war was held. Sale 
and Maegregor ui*ged the members to put their seals to 
a copy of the original paper o|l tenns. Broadfoot, pleading 
that the nature of the Shah’s letter, expressing a doubt, as 
it did, of theii^' sincerity, lijberated them from all foregone 
obligations, proposed that the whole question of capitula- 
tion should be reconsidered. He then oftci«)d to the accept- 
ance of the Council tha draft of a letter, stating that as the 
Shah and his chiefs had net Answered their former com- 
munication — eitl^er by accepting or rejecting the; proposed 
terms — that they should bo refeiTed to the Govenior- 
Geno/al. There was much warm discussion. The proposed 
► letliS’r was pronoiinceh violent, and eventually rejected. 
I Another letter to the same effect, but more temperate in 
its tone, was proposed by Backhouse, and also Vejected. 
Sale ‘tienounced, ^in strong language, the opposition of 
these ; some still more Vehement discussion followed, 
and the council was adjourned.* 

An hour* afterwal^ls the members re-assembled, they 
•who had felt and sjJbkcn ifotlydiarf cooled do^vTi ; and the 
debate was resumed more gravely and decorously than it 
had b*roken o^. Colonel Donnie and Captain Abbott had, 
by this*time, determined to sxipport* the proposal fol* 
holding out, and Colonel Monta’<th, who had before 
recoded his opinions id favoiu* oV the course recommended 
by Major Maegregor, now prepared a letter, which, though 
couShed im ritudii less depided terms than those proposed 
by Broadfoot and Backhouse, was not a renewal of the 
negotiation. After some discussion this was accepted bj 
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the council, and a messenger was despatched to Caubul 
with the important missive. It left them free to act as they 
^should think fit ; — most happily it left them free, for the 
next day brought tidings from Peshawur that large re» 
inforcements were moving up through the Punjab, and that 
)|trenuous efforts were to be made for their relief. It was 
clear that the government had not abandoned them to 
their fate. It was now equally clear to all, that it was 
their duty to hold out to the last hour. There was no 
more talk of withdrawal.* 

This was on the 13th of Fe^niary. TIfe garrison were 
in good heart, and the fortifications of Jellalabad were 
rising rapidly around them. In spite of all opposition at 
Caubul — in spite of the counsels of Alexander Bumes, who 
heartily despised the enomy — in spite of a sneering 
remark ^rom the envoy, that the sappers would have 
nothing to do but to pick a few stones from under the 
gim-whee]^, Broadfoot had insisted on taking withHiim a 
good supply of working tools, ^ome* of which lie^t^ 
ordered to be made for him, by forced labom*, in the city ; i 
and had sent an urgent indent on the march for further 

* It need scai'celj^be said that t^is account of*the councils at Jella- 
labad, which appears for the first time in the present editioff, is based 
u|)on what I couceiye to be undlbniable evidence, which has come into 
my possession since the book was first published. No one who peruses 
it should, for a moment, l<£e sight of the fast that the resp'insihilit^ 
was with Sale and MaegregoT, who hafi to regard the position in which 
they were placed with respect to Shfih Soojah’s and to their own^ovem- 
^ment, both of which were, at that time, believed to bl anxious for the 
evacuation of J|llalhbad. In circumstances similar to tnose which 
surrounded Broadfoot an^h Backhouse, I do not doubt that Sale and 
Maegregor would have counselled the sanft course of resistance. We err 
greatly when we judge by the same standard ’^en in supreme alii men 
^in subordinate command. Apart even from the» consideration the 
paralysing effects of a sense of responfibility, it is obvioursthat what is 
a man's difty in one case, is not his duty in another. There were no 
bravcw spirits in the garrison than those of Sale and Maegregor. 

. VOL. iir. j* 
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supplies.* It seemed, lie said afterwards, “as though 
Providence had stiffened his neck on this occasion ; ” for 
now at Jcllalabad, he found himself with implcrnoiits of 
%11 kinds and with large supplies of blasting })owd(?r, ablQ 
alike to make and to destroy. And gallantly the good 
work proceeded, in prospect, too, of an immediate attack, 
for Akbar Klian, with the white English tents which pro- 
claimed our disgrace, was within a few miles of the walls 
which we were turning into fomnidable defences. 

But a great calamity was now about to befall tlie Jellar 
labad garrison.* On the niDmiiig of the 10th of February 
the men were busied with their ai^customed labour. With 
their aims piled witliin reach, tlicy wero*plying axo and 
shovel, toiling with thrtr wonted cheerfulness and activity 
at the defences, which they*haA begun to look u})on with 
the satisfied air .of men who had long seen their work 
growing under their hands, and now recognised the near 
apijrdSj;li of its compljAipn. They had w’orked^ indeed, to 
^ 0 ^ purpose. Very different were the fortiheations of 
Jellalabad from what they had been when Sale entered 
the ];^cc in November, t They weri? now' real, not norni- 

* The Requisition crossed a lettei^from Brigadiei^Anquetel, censuring 
Broadfoot for taking with him an unnecessary supjjly of tools. The 
requisition wa^ complied i^ith, ant’, the censure withdrawn. 

t The^work of the Jellalab|d garrisoq was not confined to the 
^trSrgtlftning of their own defjpces.* Tlje de.structiou of all the ad- 
joining cover for the enemy was no small part of their labour. With 
reference to the|e works, Generaf Sale says, in his official report: 
“ Generalk/ I may state that they consisted in the destruction of aa 
immense quantity of cover for the enemy, exteuctiu^ to the demolition 
of forts and old walls, filliu|; up ra¥iae| aftd destroying gardens, and 
cuttiig: down groves, raking the parapks to six or seven feet high, 
repainng anrl widening the ramparta, extending the bastions, re- 
trending thsee the gates, covering the fourth with an outwork, and 
excavating S ditch ten feet in depth and twelve feet in widtii round the 
whole of the walls. The place was thus aeainst the attacks of 
any Asiatic army not provided with siege artillA'y.'’ This adrffirable 
leport was written by Havelock, as were all Sale’s Jellalabad de8i>atche& 
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nal defences. The unremitting toil of nearly three months 
bad not been without its visible and appreciable results. 
It seemed, too, as though the work were about to be com- 
pleted just at the time when the defences were most 
needed. Akbar Khan wjxs in the neighbourhood of Jella- 
iJbad, and every day Sale expected to be called upon to 
meet the flower of the Banikzye horse on the plain. But 
on this 19th of February, when the garrison were flushed 
with joy at the tliouglit of •the near completion of their 
work, a fearful visitation of Providence.^ suddenly and 
astoundingly, turned all their hibour to very nothingness. 
There was an awful and* mysterious sound, as of thunder 
beneath their feet ; then 4he earth shook ; the houses of 
the town trembled and fell ; the* ramparts of the fort 
seemed to reel and totter, and presently came down with 
a crash.** On the fii’st sound ©f the threiltcned convulsion 
the men had instinctively rushed to their arms, the 
greater nitftiber had escaped the ^u^wiiiig min ; biMi is 


* “ But it pleased Pro vjdence, on the 19th of February, to remove 
in ,an instant this ground of confidence. A tremendous eartj^^u^e 
‘^hook down all ourJ|)Arapets, built up with so touch labour, iiijur^ 
several of our bastions, cast to tbe ground all our guaifi -houses, 
demolished a third of the towj, ilade a considerable breach in the 
rampart of a curtain in the Peshawur faccf and redutlHi the Cauhul 
gate to a shapeless mass of Tui^s. savoiya of romance, tbu t m a 
sober fact, that the city waif thrown into alarm, within the space 
little more than one month, by the repetition of full one hjpdred 
shocks of this terrific phenomenon of nature.” — [Report of General 
TSale: Jellalabad^ Aj^ril 16, 1842.] ‘*On the 19th of February, aa 
earthquake, whicl! nearly destroyed the town, threw down the greater 
part of the parapets, the CaulMl gate witli two adjoining bastions, and 
a part of the new bastion which fianked it. %ree other bastion^ were 
also nearly destroyed, whilst several large breachgs were*made the 
^rtain, and the Peshawur side, eightyifeet long, was ^uiW^racticable, 
the ditch being filled, and the descent easy. Thus in one moment the 
labourj of three mon^s were in a great measure destroyed,” — 
Captain Rroadfoot, Garrmn Engineer,} 

r 2 
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Still among those recollections of the defence which are 
dwelt upon by the ‘‘ illustrious ganison ” in the liveliest 
spirit of jocularity, how the field-officef of the day — a 
I gallant and good soldier — but one who had more regard 
for external proprieties than was generally appreciated in 
those days, was buried beneath a heap of rubbish, and how 
he was extricated from his perilous position by some men 
of the 13th, under circumstances which even now they 
enjoy in their retrospect with a relish which years have 
not impaired.* 

But althoiigh the earthquake which tlirew down the 
walls of Jellalabad, wrought in a minute more irreparable 
mischief than a bombarding army could have done in a 
month, in nowise disheartened by this calamity, the gar- 
rison again took the spade and the pick-axe into their 
hands, and toiled to repair the miscliief. ‘^cNo time,’* 
says Captain Broadfoot, “was lost. The shocks had 
Bcar^ly ceased wheiythe whole gfinison was ^^old olf into 
forking parties, and befoi’e night the breaches were 
scarped, the rubbish below cleared away, and the ditches 
before them dug out, whilst the great one on the Pesluiwur 
dide* Wiis surrouivled by a good gabion parapet. A parapet 
was ecected on the remaifis of the north-west bastion, 
with an embrasure allowing the guns to flank the approach 
of the ruined Caubu^ gatp ; the piuapet of the new bastion 
pVHSB pestered, so a^ to ^ve £ flunking fire to the north- 
west bastion, whilst the ruined gate was rendered inac- 
cessilde by a trench in front of it, and in every bastion 
round t*lie place a temporaiy parapet wag raised. From 
the following day all the troaps^pff duty w'ere continually 
at TOrk, and such yas their energy and perseverance, that 
by^he end of the month the parapets were entirely 
re8lorcd,^or *khe curtain- filled in where restoration wds 
impracticable, and every battery re-established. The 


See Ap|)€ndix, 
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breaches have been built up, with the rampart doubled 

thickness, and the whole of the gates rc-trenched.” 
—Such, indeed, was the extraordinary vigour thrown 
into the work of restoration — such the rapidity with^ 
which the re-establishment of the defences was completed, 
tliat the enemy, seeing soon afterwards no traces of the 
great earthquake-shock of the 19th of Febniary, declared 
that the phenomenon must have been the result of 
English witchcnift, for that Jellalabad was the only place 
that had escaped. 

If Akbar Khan, who at thj^ time wa# within a few 
miles of Sale’s position,^ knew the extent to which the 
defences of Jellalabad had been weakened, he committed 
a strange oversight in not takin[> Jidvantage of such a 
casualty. The garrison felt assured that the Barukzyes 
would noi throw away such a chance ; and they made up 
their minds resolutely for tRc encounter. Intelligence 
had just Ij^en received of the publication of the gl^em- 
ment mantfesto of the 31st of Ja'ima^; and thiT^I^ 
modic burst of energy and indignation, welcomed* as am 
indication of the inl^ntion of the Sinweme Government 
to wipe out at all hazards the stains thj^t had beeii^sed 
upon the national honour, fortified and re-assT|j-ed the 
heroes of JclMabad, who •ha|| so long been giieving over 
the ajiparent feebleness and apathy the oftidal magnates 
at Calcutta.* 

“The officers of the garrison,” wrote Maegregor to PolloclPon the 
^Ist of February, “^carae upon rations to-day. They ar% willing to 
brave all difficulties and dangers, now that they feel certain that 
government will resent tffe ^^sult offercsjjl to our national honour by 
these rascally Afghans.” And again, on the same day, writin^gto the 
same correspondent, he said: “I am glad to find that gov Ament 
Intend to uphold the national honoujj by resenting ^he jnsults^hich 
have been ^ered to it by the rascally Afghans ; and I feci^assured that 
this garrison will coatinue to perform the part which has devolved 
ypon them at this crisis with credit to themselves and advantage to the 
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Sale published the proclamation in garrison orders ; and 
the result did not belie his expectation. Like the chiefs of 
the Jellalabad force, the junior officers and men had felt, 
j^ith acute mortification, the neglect to which they^had 
seemingly been subjected.* But now, that Lord Auckland 
had declared that he regarded the disasters that had 
befallen us merely as so many new opportunities of de- 
monstrating the military power of the British Empire in the 
East, the hearts of the brave jnicn, who had been so long 
defying the enemy that had destroyed Elphinstoiie’s army, 
again began to leap up witl^ hoj)C and exultation ; and as 
they saw their defences rising again, almost as it were by 
8upeniatui*id agency, before their eyes, they*began rather to 
regret the caution of the Barukzye chief, which seemed to 
restrain him from venturing»>umler the walls of Jellalabad. 

There seems, indeed, to have been in the Afglmi caini) 
a strange shrinking from anything like a hand-to-hand 
encou|pter with the iiitrcpid soldiers of SaleV brigade. 

f eRictance of^Alibar Khan to near tho walls of 
^J^lalabad is a painfid commentaiy upon the arrogance 
and audacity of the Afghans, who a ft w weeks before had 
been bearding Elp^iiustone and Shelton uwder the shadow 
of the Qxubul cantonments. ^ Akbar K ifan now' seemed 
resolute to risk nothing by if lyvdjishing movement, that 
might decide,* at once,*the fdte of the Jellalabad garrison, 
assaulting«thc pl^c he bfockaded it. 

He seemed to trust to the efficacy of a close invest- 

t 

state. Genf^ral Sf&e intends to publish in to-day’s jjarrison orders the 
proclamation of the Indian Government, a copy of which you kindly 
sent to me by Torabaz’s Sowar^.” — [ilfiS. fforrespondence.] 

* Tha rescue of the Jellalabad garrison had in reality been thu 
primarX— ind^d, the sole acknowledged reason of the movement in 
advand ; but ^le ^ipf eme Government, whilst by no means unmindful 
of the claims 'uf the Jellalabad garrison, long omitted to communicate 
with Sale or Maegregor— to convey to them directly any instruotiona 
for their guidance, or any expressions of approbation of their conduct* 
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meat ; and so moved in his troops nearer and nearer to 
our walls, hoping to effect that by starvation which, ho 
could not effect by hard fighting in the field. And so, 
for some time, ho continued, drawing in more and morg 
closely — harassing our foraging parties, and occasionally 
coming into contact with the horsemen who wore sent out 
to protect the grass-cutters. Not, however, before the 
11th of March was there any skirmishing worthy of 
record. Then it was reposed that the enemy were about 
to mine the place. Sungahs had been thrown up on the 
night of the 10th, and the ^ enemy weje firing briskly 
from behind them. It was plain that some mischief was 
brewing; so on the morning of the 11th, Sale, keeping 
his artillery at the gud& bn th^) ramparts, sent out a 
strong })arty of infantry anti cavalry, with two hundred 
of Broadfoot’s sappers. Dennie commanded the sortie. 
As they streamed out of thb Peshawur gate of the city, 
Akbar lyian seemed inclined to give them battlt^ But 
ever as the enemy advanced the'iiflPfire from (fd^^juns 
drove them back. They could not advance upon oJm^ 
works,* nor protect* the su7igahs which our skirmishers 
were rapidly di‘stroying. It was soo^ ascertained ihat 
the story of thS mine was almere fable ; ammuijjtion was 
too scarce to be expended o:| any but necessary service ; 
so there was nothing more to bo done. Deimio sounded 
the recall. The BriRsh M;roops began to fall bac k^iffl gn 
their works ; and then the enemy, emboldened by the 
retrograde movement, fell upon oui* retiring colunm. No 
sooner had oun people halted and refonned,® than the 
Afghans turned auchfled, but still they wrought us some 
mischief, for they woiJnded BrSodfoot; and tho^ were 
days when an accident to the g&rrison engine* was, 

’ indeed, a grievous calamity^ Not a*inan,^howefer, of 
Sale’s Irigade was killed. The carnage was* all among 
thcp enemy. 
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The remainder of the month passed quietly away — 
but the anxieties of the garrison were steadily increasing, , 
Provisions had become scarce ; ammunition was scfirce ; 
frdder for the horses was not to be obtained. It was 
obviously the design of the enemy to reduce the garrison 
by a strict blockade. It would be difficult to exaggerate^ 
the eagerness with wffiich, under such circumstances, they 
looked for the arrival of succours from Peshawur. Ex- 
cellent as were Pollock’s reasons for not proceeding to 
the relief of Jellalabad until his force was strengthened 
by the airival of^’the Eimopoan regiments on their way to 
Peshawur, it is easy to understapd, and impossible to 
condemn, the eagerness with which Sale mid Maegregor 
continued to exhort him «to advance for their succour.* 
Pollock had expected that the dragoons would reach 
Peshawur by the ^Oth of March ; but on the 27th they 
had not arrived; and the General wTote to Jellalabad, 
explaim^ the causes of d elay, but still hoping\that he 
► wo}^1)C able to commence his march on the last day of 
ttfe mouth. “ There appears,” he wrote, to be n^othing 
but accidents to impede the advance of the dragoons. 
They ^^rG five day^ crossing the Ravee. I have sent out 
300 camofis to help them in^ and I hope nothing will 
prevent my moving on the God knows I am most 

anxious to move on, fot 1 kqow that^delay will subject us 
toJ!i#*":«^osed to very hot ^ wreathe v. But my situation 
has been most embarrjissing. Any attempt at a forward 
movement in tlv3 early part of this month I do not think 
would hav^ succeeded, for at one time tlte ^lindoos did 
not hesitate to say tliat they would *not go forward. I 
hope tfee horror they had has somewhat subsided ; but 
withour moFo white /aces I question even now if they 

« « * t 

♦ The corrcsjoudence which passed between Jellalabad and Peshawur 
at this time unfolds the real nature of the respective positions of the two 
generals. It will be found in the Appendix. 
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would go. Since the 1st wo have been doing all to 
recover a proper tone ; but you may suppose what my 
feelings have been, wishing to relieve you, and knowing 
that my men would not go. However desirable it is that 
I should be joined by the 31st Regiment, your late letters 
compel me to move, and I hope, therefore, to be with you 
by about the 7th. I cannot say the day exactly, because 
I want to take Ali-Musjid. When that is taken, your 
situation may, perhaps, becopie better.”* The dnigoons 
reached Pollock’s camp on the 30th, and on the following 
day he began to move forward. • 

♦ OdTieral Polloch/o General Sale: March 27th, 1842. MS, Cor* 
respondence. Pollock did not fxaggerate the backwardness of the 
native regiments, or the importance of associating with them a larger 
body of Europeans. Even the new cofps which were moving up from 
the provincce, and which the General believed ,to be * ‘ without a 
taint,” were openly expressing their <fisinclination to advance. Shore 
Singh mentioned this to Mr. Clerk. ‘‘ Yesterdajf, early,” wrote thedatter, 
“the Maharajah, Rajah Dhyan Singh, an(h^y-«df, being togethnili^ 
short time, quite unattended, they told me that Commandant^Che^ 
Singh, who Jiad come into Lahore for a day from Colonel Bolton’s c<amp, 
to escort which from Ferozd^ore to Peshawur the Durbar had appointed 
him, had mentioned tfeat our Sepoys in that brigade did not like 9>i«g 
to the westward, alld•^^’ere sometimi|B grouped eight or ten together, 
expressing their dissatisfaction ; ^utlthat on the other hand tfe Euro- 
peans (her Majesty's 31st and artilliVy) were much delighted at the 
prospect of fighting with the^fghans.\The Maharajah added, * If you 
could send two or three more Jur^^an corps, fh^y would penefr«Uki^^ 
Khybur or anywhere else so successfully against the Afghans, that the 
Hindoos, who are now alarmed, would, after one action, all* take 
beart again.*” — [iVr. Clerk to Government: Lalwr?, Ma^ch 
1842. MS. Meeorit.'! 
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[April, 1842.] 

The Forcing of the Khybur Pass — State of the Sikh Troops — Mr. Clerk 
at the Court Lahore — Views of the Lahore Durbar — Efforts of 

Shere Singh — Assemblage of the Army at Jumrood — Advance to 
Ali-Musjid — Affairs at Jellalabad — Defeat of Akbar Khan — 
Junction of Pollock and Sale. r 

Whatever embarrassments may have lain in the way 
of General Pollock during these months of February and 
March, and comjfelled him, eager as ho was to afivanco to 
the relief of Jellalabad, to*5'emain inactive at Peshawur, it 
is that th^were greatly increased by^'tlie reluc- 
^^cc ef our Sikh allies to face the passes of the Khybur. 
The conduct of the Nujeeb battalions, which hfd muti- 
nied j^n the very eve of Wild’s movement into the pass, 
left no room to hbpe for aijf effectual co-operation from 
that source. All the effoj ts. of Captain Lawrence to 
obtain any j^ssistancc^from ^he Sikh troops at Peshawur, 
througl bGcneral Mehtab Sifiigh;^ haJ failed ; and Lawrence 
was of opinion that the General’s conduct, in admitting 
• 

* Shere^ingbVas at this time a confirmed drunkard, and lie though^ 
more of potations than of politics. When the fiVst Jiitelligence of our 
Caubul disasters reached him, Mr. fJlerk ^rote : ‘‘The effect which 
these Avents in Caubul wilf have on Lahore, will, I imagine, be as 
folloTi« Th^ Rajahs wifi inwardly rejoice thereat ; the Khalsa will be 
Texemt any Mah^mtdan exultation ; and Shere Singh will co&gratulat^ 
himself on we prosi)eot this mhy open to him of drawing closer his 
relations with us as a means of procuring good champagne.” — [Mr, 
Cleric to Mr, Eoherteon: Nov, 2M, 1841. MS, JUcw'di,] * 
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the Afreedia into his camp, had established such a clear 
case of hostility, that he and his traitrous followers ought 
fb bo dismissed with disgrace. But now that Rajah 
Gholab Singh, accompanied by the Crown Prince of 
Lahore, was advancing with his regiments to Peshawiir, as 
tjiose regiments were composed of a different class of men, 
and the influence of the Rajah over these liill-levics was 
great, it was hoped, that on his junction with General 
Pollock’s camp, a new order of things would be established. 
But it soon became painfulfy evident to the General that 
very little cordial co-ojK^ration was to be k)okcd for from 
the Jummoo Rajah and his troops. 

When, early jn February, Pollock, on his way back to 
Peshawur, reached the Atfbock, he found the left bank of 
the river occupied by the ^^kl:^ troops under Gholab Singh, 
whilst the Nujeeb battalions, which had disgraced them- 
selves a few weeks before, \fcre postedT on the opposite 
side.* Captain Lawrence, who ^lad left Peshaivur to 
expedite ^ic Rajah’s movements, then in tk(^^jkh 
camp ; and ^PCaskilVs brigade w'us a few marches* in tl 
rear. There api)eai^d every likelihood, therefore, of u 

* Their design to arrest tijp progress of Gholab Singh’s force ; 
and some of our officei's thought^th.lb the Rajah ought to have attacked 
them. But Mr. Clerk was of opinio that ^his forbear^^nce w’as a pi-oof 
of his friendship towards u§i ** In w same manner,” he wrote, “that 
the reluctance of Rajah Gh(j|lab*SingJto have recourse to mc«p*v£i>4f 

open hostility towards the Mussulman battalions, when arrayed against 
him across the Attock, was, I Mieve, in a great measure caused! by his 
apprehension of em^»aiTassing the British brigade coming and near 
at hand, should he be found making of the high road an unseemly and 
•uncertain field of battle Jor ^e*coercioi^of mutinous battalions, so I 
conceive tliat he may very natunilly feel disinclined hastily tclpledge 
himself to take as far as Jellalabad, or into any arduous iprvic A troops 
Vhich for fourteen mouths past have gjneiully assiftuti^ a of crefianco 
of the control of their appointed officers.” — [3fr. George ClBi kto Govern- 
ment: Febimary 13fA, 1842. MS. Fecords,] 
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collision that would impede the progress of the British 
troops j but the exertions of Pollock and Lawrence were 
crowned with success ; and the Sikh force moved off before 
M‘Caskill’s brigade arrived on the banks of the river. On 
the 14th, Gholab Singh and the Prince reached Peshawm*. 
On the 20th, Pollock held a conference with the Rajah— 
Lawrence and Mackcson being present — and a day or two 
afterwards, forwarding an abstract of the conversation that 
had taken place between them, wrote to the Supreme 
Government : “ I confess that I have no expectation of 
any assistance ffom the Sikh troops.” 

On the conduct of Gholab Singh at this time, some 
suspicion hjis been cast. It has been said that he not 
only instigated, through the agency of an influential mes- 
senger, the Nujeeb battalions to rebel, but carried on a 
friendly correspoi^dence with our Afghan enemies at 
Caubul. That there wtis no liearty co-operation, is true ; 
but hgaHy co-operation was not to bo expected.^ Gholab 
Shj/nliad other worl? onliand at that time ; and, whilst 
ife was* playing and losing a gi'eat game in Thibet, it 
would have been strange, indeed, if he had tliiwii his 
heaH^iito the wor^ wliicli he wus called u})on to ])crfonn 
for otheii at the mouth of thf^ Khybiir Pitss. He had no 
confidence in his troops. Ilerhad no inducement to exert 
himself,* TRe latter bbstafve, it w^ thought, might be 

* Gholab Singh was employca in xne nazareu country in operations 
against Joyndah Khan and a rebel force when he was snrainoned to 
proceed to Jeshawnr. At this time, too, the Jummoo ll'ijah had an -; 
army in Ladakh and Thibet engaged in active wrfare with the 
Chinese, and it was sustaining serious at the time that Gholab 

Singh called upon to aid the British Government. “ What with 
this r»erse gp the eastfm frontier of his possessions,” wrote Mr, 
Gerk fc govei|jime]yt, *‘and the apprehension that in Ids absence hisa 
lately victories troops will lose ^ound in the Hazareh country, Rajah 
Gholab Singh evinces little ardour to co-operate with the Sikh troops 
at Peshawnr. It is also probable that the Jummob Bajah would rftthcr 
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removed ; and Lawrence and Mackeson were of opinion 
that it would be well to bribe him into activity by the 
offer of Jellalabad, to be held by him independently of 
the Sikh ruler ; but Mr. Clerk was of opinion that stich i 
measure would be neither politic nor honest.* It would, 
indeed, at that time, have been an injustice done by the 
British Government against both the other parties to the 
tripartite treaty. It would have injuriously affected both 
Shah Soojah and Shore Siqgh ; and would have involved 
the Jummoo Rajah in difficulties and perplexities from 
which he would have found it difficult to Atricate himself. 
Indeed, Captain Mackeson himself very soon came to the 
opinion that, if we desired to bribe Gholab Singh into 
co-operation by promises of territ(^rial aggrandisement, it 
was necessary that we shoaldday our finger on some other 
part of the map than that which rcpreticnted Jellalabad; 
and he asked wdiether Shikarpoor, which Runjeet Singh 
had covotpd, and w’hich the tri 2 )artko treaty had sluitched 
from him,* would not do better?’t 

In the mean wiiilc, it ai)pearcd to Mr. Clerk that hi3S 
presence at the Court of the Sikh niler, would have the 
effect of cementing tlie alliance betwqpn the two ^tlTtes, 
and enable him* the better Ho obtain from thf^ Lahore 
Government the militar^f aAistaiico that was so greatly 
needed. He had never doq^ted the good* faith of the 
Maharajah himself, ^hutever selfish motives 'Wm^y 

contemplate the difficulties of the British Gbvemment in thattiuarter, 
•than be instrumental in removing them.*' — [Mr, Clerk to (wovemmeat: 
January 20, 1842./ 

* See Appendix. ^ 

t “Lawrence is making out a digest of our conversation ’fith the 
Hajah yesterday. I should say that not even with Sul^n Mahomed 
oKhan would the Sikhs hold Jellalabad with ally idvafitage t^theui- 
selves. we would bribe them witt offers of territory, #t must be in 
some other direction. Would Shikarpoor do better !** — [Mackeion to 
CM: Feh. 21, IsA. MS. Records.] 
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have attributed to him, it was not to bo doubted that at 
this time his feelings and his condiict alike were those of 
friend. Clerk declared that no native state had ever 
^aken such great pains to accelei-ate the movements of our 
troops by preventing plunder, supplying boats at the 
ferries, and furnishing food for the use of our ai-my. The 
Maharajah had given us the best aid and the best advice, 
and in the opinion of tlic British agent was willing to act 
up to the si)irit of the Tripartite treaty. He was, indeed, 
the only mai\ in the riinjab who really desired our 
success. 

On the 2nd of ^larcli, Clerk arrived at Umritsur, 
resolute to “get wliat he coild out of the Sikhs.”* 
Early on the following inorying he waited on Shere 
Singh. The first visit was a visit of condolence on the 
deaths of KiuTuC'k Singh and his son. The attendance 
at the. Durbar was small. No troops were in waiting 
bey^Sd a single wihig of a battalion drawn uf> to salute 
arrival and depiu’ture of the British Mission. The 
Court were in mourning of white. Evciy thing about the 
Dviv ir Avas quiet and subdued. It was a meeting of 
condolence on bdVli sides. Clerk’s expressions of regret 
were recijirocated by those Ew^^ich the Sikh ruler freely 
uttered with reference to tl/ death of Sir William Mac- 
naghte n Dhyaii Singh and t^he i^akir Azizoodeen were 
both loud in tlieir pniises i^f the cfnvoy ; and expressed a 
livelythope that the treacherous Afghans would be duly 

* “My course, I tbink, is clear— to get what I cai^ out of the Sikhs, 
and, if to my miud that is lanything like substantial co-operation in 
advarfcg or even securijjg support in the rear, to accept it for General 
PoUo^ if h« will use it, and officially to recommend to him that^ if it 
proves serviisablf, lie should, (jontrary to the orders of government^ 
continue to^aintain Jellalabad, whilst awaiting further j^rders from 
government on the subject,”— [if r. Cltrh to Mr. Bohertton : UmriUwrt 
March 4, 1842iJ 
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punished for their offences. After other complimentary 
kiterchanges, the Mission departed ; and on the following 
morning proceeded to pay a visit of congratulation to the 
new ruler. The Court now wore a different aspect.’ 
Along the garden- walks stretched walls of crimson broad- 
efoth, and lines of armed Goorcherrahs, in new Jippoint- 
ments, glittered along the paths. Eveiything was bright 
and joyous. The courtiers shone in splendid apparel, 
Tlie Alaharajah himself w.‘iS bright with jewels, of which 
the Koliri-noor was the lustrous chief. Tl^ Kajah 

Hcera Singh, old liunjeet’s minion, radiant with emeralds 
and pearls, sate beside f'^iere Singli, whilst his father, the 
minister, stood 'beside tl^) regal chair. The officers of 
the British Mission sate on a row of chaii*s opposite ; and 
the old Fakir Azizoodeen was* seated on the floor beside 
the chair "of the Britisli chief.* The comursation was of a 
general and com]>limentaiy character. The Khi^at of 
accession 'was presented to the uicw.. niler ; the flriljhy 
of the Sikli Government and tlio character of ita^adim- 
nisti-atic^i were belauded ; and then the Mission took its 
departure. 

On tlie 5 tli, ejerk, having intimated •liis desire to wait 
on the Maharajah, to di^culs matters of busings, was 
invited to attend at his own tWc. He wont 411 the after- 
noon j and at once «olicjtecl^tho honour of a ^private 
audience. Hecra Singlt was sitting beside him, amfolher 
courtiei's were in attendance. A motion of the Jliand 
dismissed them all ; and Clerk was invited tf> scat himsell 
in Hecra Singli's chair. But the British minister, not 
wishing that the coiivei’SutiGii should be carried on without 
any witnesses, suggested the recall o£ Dhyan Singrf and 
Jlie Fakir, who, with Heem Singh and o«ejor two oAers, 
were present at the interview. XJlerk had a dimmilt game 
to play at this time. He had to obtain the most effectual 
co-operation of the Sikh Government that could be elicited 
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in this hour of trial; and yet he was unwilling to lay 
bare to the Sikh Durbar the real designs of his oyrn 
government. He had been directed to disclose those 
designs to the Sikhs — to intimate that it was the inten- 
tion of the British government, after rescuing the Jellala- 
bad garrison, to withdraw the araiy to the British frontier; 
but inwardly indignant at the feebleness of the policy 
which was favoured at Calcutta, he shrunk from avowing 
these intentions of withdrawal, and endeavoured rather to 
elicit the views of the Lahore Caliiiiet than to expose the 
designs of his own. But Shere Singh was not inclined to 
be less cautious than the British envoy. When Clerk 
asked what he intended to cjp to rescue Sale’s garrison 
from destruction, the Maharajah replied that the Sikhs 
were very desirous to aid fhe British Government, but 
that the matteir called for consideration. Bristling up at 
the coolness of this reply. Clerk said that the whole 
qijlgtion of the alhalice between the two status might call 
<6r ^ture consideration ; but that the present moment 
when the safety of a beleagured garrison was at ^stake, was 
no time for consideration. Qualifying then his former 
remark, the Sikk ruler said that he nieant only that the 
mode %f procedure called l^r consideration, and he began 
to talk al)out the advanjagS of erecting sungahs and 
crowning the heigfits oft the K^ybur Pass* — to all of 
^dlfCh*Clerk readily asscyted.*^ 

T^ien Dhyau Singh, who all this time had been sitting 
silent, withal dejected air and drooping head, looked up, 
and with a cheerful countenance begiin ,to tJike part in 
the conversation. Hy had befpref seemed to think that 
thd|purport of th(^ discussion was to consign his brother, 
Gl^al) tiinghj^to inevitable destruction; but ho now 
said he Vas certain* the troops under the command 

* This was merely an echo of what Gholah. Singh had beep recom- 
DiCnding by letter to the Maharajah. 
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of that chief would willingly co-operate with the British ; 
but that an iron lock required an iron key.” He then 
al^ruptly asked why more British troops were not sent 
and the Fakir Azizoodeen whispered tlie same question. 
Clerk could have blurted out an answer to this ; but it 
was one which would have opened the eyes of the Sikh 
Durbar, more than it was desirable to open them, to the 
true nature of British policy at this time, and the true 
character of our rulers. He^ therefore, answered in gene- 
ral terms that the British government were collecting 
troops ; but tliat, nevertheless, the co-oporation of the 
Sikh Government was much desired; and, whilst he 
added that an ^intimation would be sent to General 
Pollock regarding the mam\er in wh^cli the Durbar recom- 
mended tlie war in the Khybjir to be carried on, Shere 
Singh proinised to scud the desired instructions to Gholab 
Singh ; and so the conference dnded. 

True to his word, the Maliaraja|> at once despatched 
instructions,, to Gholab Singh to bo-opemte heartily '^d 
steadily with General Pollock and Captain Macl^son ; 
and it isP lielicved tli^at at tne same time Dhyan Singh 
wrote jirivately to his brother in a i^imilar strain ’-■iof 
exhortation and encouragement. But it was pl|iin to 
Mr. Clerk that both the Sdrereign and his minister 
regarded, with feelings of paii^ul anxiety, the necessity 
^of avoiding an open rupture fwitli the British GoverArv^ent. 
by aiding in the perilous work that lay before the troops 
posted at Peshawnr. Mr. Clerk remained a^ the Mtha- 
rajjali’s Court, which had removed itself from Umi^sur to 
Laliorc, and cxcTted hi^iself to keep up the fidelity of our 
ally to the riglit point of^cflective *co-Gpemtion. Bu4 as 
time advanced, Shere Singh became moPe and moi^ unijosy 

• » , ^ “ 

* Tliero were more than enough, tUte minister said, to* beat all 

Afghanistan the plains, but it was a different thing to convey 
supplies .through the defies of the Khybur. 

VOL. HI. 
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and apprehensive. It appeared to him that a failure in 
the Khybur Pass would bring down such a weight of 
impopularity upon him that his very throne would bo 
jeopardised by the disaster. One day — it was the 4th of 
April — holding Durbar in the Huzooree-Bagh, the ^Malia- 
rajah appeared ill at ease. Having conversed a little 
while on general topics, but -with an abstractcil air, fie 
ordered* the intelligence forwarded to him by the Peshawur 
news-writers to be read to the British envoy ; tlien took 
him bj” the hand and led him to another scat in the 
garden. Aloiif^ with the Englislf gentleman the Sikh 
ruler opened out his heart to liim. Ho was concerned, 
he said, to learn that the British” authorities at Posliawur 
were making no pro<jress in their negotiations for the 
purchase of a safe passage thi^ugh the Khybur, and were 
disinclined to accept tlie offers of the old lk\rukzye 
Governor of PcsKawur, Sultfni Mahomed, who had declared 
his willingness to “divide, scatter, and make terms with” 
ouf^CTieniies. Ho npprehended that there would be much 
fighting and much slaughter ; and it was only too jjro- 
bable that the Sikli troops at Peshawur, seeing dearly the 
danger of the movement, and not by any means imder- 
standii^ the advantages that would aceJue to them from 
it, womd refuse to enter tin pass. Or if they entered it, 
it was probable that they would sufier severely at the 
han^ ef the Afghans — and ii\ eitlBcr case, as lie had been 
continually writing to I'eshawul to impress iijiou the 
offictrs there the necessity of effective co-operation with 
the British, the odium would descend upon him, and 
perhaps cost him his throne. It, was ea&icr to listen to 
all ^lis than to reply ffc it, Gl^rk saw as plainly as the 
MaJiarajah himself that as the Sikh troops had always 
evinced J|n ipstlperable repugnance to enter the Khybur 
Pass, efen when the g^ory of the Khalsa ,was to be 
advanced by the movement, and the doiqiuious of the Lahore 
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<3ovemmcnt to be extended, it was hardly reasonable to 
expect them to show greater alacrity in the advancement of 
^he objects of another nation whom they cordially detested, 
and whose disasters they regarded with secret delight.* 

But whilst Shore Singh was thus expressing his mis- 
givings at Lahore, and the British agent was inwardly 
acknowledging tlio reasonable cliaracter of the Maha- 
rajah’s doubts, tlie Sikh troops at Peshawur were settling 
tlown into a state of cpiiet obedience, and making up 
their minds to penetpte the Khybur Pass. The letters 
despatched by Sliere Singh and his miniker to Avitabile 
and Gholab Singli luid ;iot been without their effect. A 
confidential frioud and adviser of the Sikli ruler — Boodh 
Singh — had arrived at Peshawur,* charged with messages 
from the King and the mifiis^er, which were supposed to 
have had an effect upon the Jummoo liajah, sudden and 
great. Lawrence, too, had boon busy in the Sikh camp, 
and little anticipating the circimil^tances imder wlijch it 
was decreed tiuit they should one day meet in tlu^| lovely 
province of the ohl Douranee Empire over which the'" 
Jummoo Rajah sineb exercised undisputed dominion, had 
been holding long conferences with Gli»lab Singh.t T’he 

* j ♦ 

* “The aversion which the .Sikrs have to penetrate the Khybur is 
not more inconvenient to the British Govenynent than it is alarming to 
the Maharajah ; for thcii^rescntiue^^t against the governii^mt, which 
has imposed upon them tlje arduou| duty, will be enhanced,*" should 
they sulfer from the swords of the Afghans. Nor can any thinking 
I)erson in this Durbar fail to apprehend that by priceeding to invade 
•Afghanistan in supp(j^*t of its ally, wdiilst deprived by the circumstances 
of the alliance off all lat^ude of securing parties among the Afghans, 
such as it would create and t 4 |rn*to advdtitage iu aid of its en^oach- 
ments, if acting on its own account, it mayjbe raising a horn^s nest 
which may involve the Khalsa in long wars for the prescwatioi^ of its 
^territories on the Indus.” — [Af r. George Cleric to bor^ninhnt : Lahore^ 
April 5thf MS. jRecords,] * 

t The same year ^1857) witnessed the death of Gholab Singh, and, 
idas ! of Henry Lawrence, one of the best of men. 

«2 . 
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good tact, good temper, and (piiet firmness of General 
Pollock, had been exercised with the best results, and the 
aiTival of further reinforcements of Eiuxipean troops had 
done much to give new confidence to the Khalsa. And 
so it haiipeiied, that when General Pollock prepared tc 
enter the Khybur Pass, the Sikh troops had resolved not 
to suffer their faces to be blitckeiicd before all India ; and 
really, when the hour for exertion came, did more for the 
honour of their own arms amUthc sup]»oi-t of the Britisli 
Government than the most sanguinp of our officers had 
ventured to expect. 

The dragoons and tlie horse artillery reached Peshawiir 
on the 2iJth of Marcli, and Pollock at c>nc^ made his pre- 
parations to enter the* Khybur Pass. On the 31st ho 
pitched his camp at Juim-odil, in the expectation of 
advancing on the, following morning; but new «elemcnts 
of delay arose. The camcl-di*ivei*s were deserting, (diolab 
Singh had not moved his caini). And, above all, the 
rain was descending in floods. It wouhl liave* dispirited 
<he troops to have moved them forward at siicl^a time 
and rendered more difficult the advieiice of the baggage. 
PollffCk had done lits best to diminish to least possible 
amount ^le number of canh^e-cattle that were to move 
with liim into the Khybur I’aSs. But an Indian com- 
mander has no more ?liflici/t duty ^jan this. Under no 
circunwtances is the genend addi(;tion to much baggage 
very easily overcome. ^Icn are not readily persuaded to 
leave tlicir coiiiforts behind them. A fine soldierly appeal 
W’as issued to the army and men of all f ai^vs felt that it 
came from an officer w'lio wa'i n^t'iess ready to make 
sacrifitfes himself thar^ to call upon others to make them.t 
Circu|^staiwes, top, at this time, tended to reduce the 

* See Appendix. 

t Pollock had reduced bis own baggage-cattle ig one camel and two 

mules. 
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amount of the baggage. The camel-drivers had deserted 
^in such numbers, that there was not even sufficient car- 
riage for the ammunition. The 33rd Regiment, which 
had just an’ived at Pcshawiir, could not come up to tlA 
cncamping-ground for want of ctittle ; and another day’s 
halt was the result of the delay.* In the meanwhile, the 
Sepoys were deserting from Wild’s Brigade ; and no satis- 
factory progress was making in the negotiations which 
Mackeson had ])een carrying on for the purchase of a free 
passage through the, Khybur from the Afreedi Maliks, t 

* “ My detention here has been most annoying. We have had heavy 
rain, and the Sikhs begged tliat I would wait till to-morrow. I have 
consented to this, because the trooi)3 of both powers advancing simul- 
taneously for the same purpose ought to produce a good effect. I should 
have been better plca.scd had Malioided Akbar not sent the last reinforce- 
ment — sa ^«3 the guns, which I hope we shall |^e able to give a good 
account of. The pluck of the Sepoys is doubtful ; but I hope when we 
carry the mouth of the pass, they will f^el confidence. The 9th are 
most anxious to be let loose, and — please God ! by to-morrow, we shall 

be well into* the pass I still much regret that I have not the 

31st; bijt after Sir Robert Sale’s letter received some time back, I 
consider that lie has put it out of my power to wait longer, although I 
am quite sure that pie addition of 900 Kuropejjus would have operated 
very favorably fortthe prisoners. , I, however, hope that jou will be 
able, tbrougli the Gbilzyes, to^pa'ie the way fur their release when we 
reach you.” — [General Pollock to Captabi Macyr^yor : Jumrnodf 
Apnl ’6rdj 1842. MS. ^hrrc.sponHc7tce.] 

+ The negotiations, indeed, Ailed altogether. The chief? Ijad given 
hostages, and were to have received !0,000 rupees, for the safe conduct 
of the force from Jumrood to Dhaka— one moiety to be paid in Advance, 

• and the other on the army reaching the latter place, “ They were to 
clear the pass fiy us to Dhaka, and make arrangements for guarding it 
afterwards. They engagRl remove all®liostile Afreedis from the ^lass, 
as far as Ali-Musjid, and then we were to rejiel any troops of )(Ribomed 
Akbar Khan sent to oppose us .” — [Captain Mackesqp to \pe7ieral 

• Pollock: April 2, 1842. MS. Records,] Madkes^pn adds: ‘Yester- 
day the ^freedis in our pay proposed to seize on the%iouth of the 
pass ; but as the Sikhs were not ready to move on, and they promised 
to }Sq ready on the following day, the movement was postponed. 
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But there was one advantage in the delay. It gave time* 
for the Sikh troops to prepare themselves, after their own„ 
fashion, to co-operate with our army, and General Pollock 
ft;lt that whatever might be the amount of active assist- 
ance to be derived from the efforts of our allies, a combined 
movement would have a good moral effect. 

The order of march was now laid down, and was well 
studied by commanding officeiu r>rigadier Wild was to 
command the advance guard, and General MTkiskill the 
rear. At the head of the column. were to, march the 
grenadier com})any of the 9th Queen’s Ptegiment, one 
company of the 26th Native Infantry, three companies of 
the 30tli Native Infantry, and t\v;o companfes of the 33rd 
Native Infanti’y, undci*^ Major Baruewell, of the 0th. 
Then were to follow the Sajipcrs and Miners, nine pieces 
of artillery,* and .two scpiacjrons of the 37’d 13^’agoons. 
After those, tlie camels, laden with all the treasui*e of the 
force and a large portToi\ of anmuinition, wore to move 
on, followed by a squadron of the 1st Native' Gavalry. 
Then the Commissariat stores, protccterl by two (jiunpa- 
uics of the 53rd Native Infantry, wer(5 to advance, and a 
squadFou of the Cavalry were to foMow. Then the 
baggage tand camp-followers,) covered by a Pessalah of 
Iiregular Horse, and a s(pia<lron of tlie 1st Native Cavalry, 
were to move forwaiHl,"with A furtht’i’ supply of ammuni- 
tion, aiT^l litters, and camel-pamnersrfor the sick. 

The rear-guard was to consist of three foot-artillciy 
guns — the lOtk Light Cavalry — two ilessalahs of Irre- 
gular Horse — ^two s(piadrons of the 3rd “Di^iigoons — two 

0 

*■ • 

To-day Ihe Afreedis of our^ party have pleadecl that Mahomed Akbar^s 
troops 1^-ve cope down to the mouth of the pas.s, and that they can no 
longer performt their Agreement. ^They offer to return the money that 
been give# to them,” — l^cordsJ] « 

'^^,Four horse-artillery guns, two guns of the mountaiu-train, and. 

'’Sl!b*artillery guns. 
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horse-artillery guns — three companies of the 60th Native 
Infantry ; one company of the Gth Native Infantry ; and 
one company of her Majesty’s 0th Foot. 

These details formed the centre column which was to 
make its way through the pass. Two other columns, com- 
posed entirely of infantry, were told off into parties, and 
instructed to crown the heights on either side of the pass. 
Two companies of her Majesty’s 9th Foot, four companies 
of the !^6th Native Infantry, with 400 jezailchecs, were 
placed under the command of Colonel Taylor, of the 9 th 
Foot ; seven companies of the 30th Native Infantry, 
under ^lajor Payne ; tln*ee companies of the 60th Native 
Infantiy, under*Captaiii IVddlc ; four companies of the 64th 
Native Infantry, under Mjyor Aucterson, with some details 
of lh\)adh)ot’s sappers, and a company and a half of her 
Majesty’5 9th F oot ; the party being commanded by Major 
Davis, of the 9th, made up the right crowning column. 

The left crowning column was to consist of two com- 
panies of her klajosty’s 9th Foot, four companies of the 
26th Native Infantry, and 200 jezailchecs, under Major 
Iliiish, of the 26th Native Infantry ; seven companies of 
the 53rd Nativp Infantry, under MajBr Hoggan, of that 
corps; three companies^ of the GOth Native infantry, 
under Captain Napleton, of that regiment ,\and four and 
a half companies of 4110^641^1 Native Infantiy,, and ono 
and a half eompanioir of lier» Majesty’s 9tli Foot, under 
Colonel Moseley, of the G4th. With these last werg to go 
• some auxiliaries^ supplied by Torabaz Khan, the loyal 
chief of Lal})«orah. ^The flanking parties were to advance 
in successive detachn units* of ti\^ companies, at in^iwals 
of 500 yards. 

, The order of marcli liaving been thus ai^ange® and 
judiciou.^ rules laid down for the guidance of cxnnmanding 
officers,* Pollock marched his force to Jumrood. On the 


See Appendix. 
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4th of Ai)ril, whilst the troops were encamped at that 
place, lie issued further and more specitic orders to rogi> 
late the movements of the following morning. In the 
^evening, the General went round to all his comnuinding 
officers to ascertain that they thoroughly understood the 
orders that had been issued for their guidanetj ; and fo 
learn from them what was the temper of thtar men. 
There did not seem to be much cause for iiupiietude on 
this score. The morale of the Sepoys had greatly im- 
proved. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the oth of April 
the army commenced its march* It moved off in the 
dim twilight, without beat of drum or sound of bugle. 
Quietly the crowning columns prepared to ascend. The 
heights on cither side were covered with the enemy, but 
so little was the mode of attack, which the I’ritish (General 
had determined upon, expected by the enoinv, that it was 
not until our flankers fiad achieved a consid(?rahle ascent 
that the Khyl)urees were aware of their advance, ddien, 
as the morning dawned, the positions of the twm forces 
wer^ clearly revealed to each other ; and the struggle 
commenced. * * 

AcroslB the mouth of the ppss the enemy had thrown 
up a forniididdc barrier. It was made of mud, and huge 
stones, and heavy l)ranch(^ of trees. The Khyi)urees 
had not wanted time to mature thdr defensive opc'rations; 
and they had thrown up a barricade of considerable 
strength. It Vas not a work upon which our guns could*. 
jday with any good eflect ; but it^was a ►small matter 
effectually to destroy the batrier when once our light 
infantry had swept ithe hills. And that work was soon 
goin^on gallantly and successfully on both sides, whilst 
the centrop column, drawn iip in battle-array, wijfi waiting 
the issue of the contest. Nothing could liavc proved 
better than the arrangements of the General; and no 
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General could have wished his plan of attack to he carried 
oiit with better eflcct. On the left, tlie crowning column 
was soon in vigorous .and successful action. On tlic riglit, 
the precipitous n.ature of the ground was such that it 
seemed to defy the eager activity of Taylor and liis men. 
But he st(jle round the base of the mountain unseen, and 
found a more ])racticablc .ascent than that whicli lie had 
first tried. Then on both sides tlie British infantry were 
soon hotly engaged witli flie mountaineers, clambeinng 
up tlie ]>rccipitous jxiiiks, and ])ouring down a hot and 
destructive lire u])on the sur])rised and disconcerted 
Khyburees. Tliey had •not (.‘xpcctcd tlr.it our disci])lined 
troops, who liad, as it w(M*e, been looking at the Khybur 
for some montlis, would be more *t]ian a match for them 
u])on their native hills. But so it was. Our British 
infantry wore beating them i'^i every diriSction, and every- 
where the wliito drosses of the Kliybnreos were seen flying 
across the hills. The Duke VYdlington had said, 
some time before, that he ‘‘had never heai’d that our 
troops ^^t‘J•e not, ecpial, as well in tliijir personal .activity .as 
by their .arms, to contend with and overcome any natives 
of hills whateve^” * And now our Bfltish infantry and 
our Bengal Sepoys were showing how well able tli}y vrere 
to meet the Khyburees on their native hills.. The moun- 
tain-rangers, whom Mflcnaghteu wished •to raise,^ because 
Sale’s brigatle had bceTi haras:#cd by ^the Ghilzyes, could 
not have clambered over the hills with greater ac^fivity 
th.an our British troops, and would not hav5 lieen half as 
ste.ady or half^is faitj^ful. 

It was now time foi« Pollock Ro advance. The ^ntre 
column did not attempt to movo forward untu the 
Aankers had fought their way to the war of ^the n\outh 
of the p.'^s. But wdicn he had fairly turned tli« enemy’s 
position, he bcgii^i to destroy the barrier, and prepai'ed 

See Appendix, vol. ii. 
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to advance into the pass. The enemy had assembled in 
large numbers at the mouth, but finding themselves out- 
flanked — finding that they ha|^ to deal with diftereiit men 
Vnd a different system from that which they had seen a 
few months before, they gi’adually withdrew, and, with- 
out opposition. Pollock now cleared his way through the 
barricade, and pushed into the pass with his long string 
of baggage. The difficulties of the remainder of the 
inarch \vei*e now mainly occasioned by the great extent of 
this convoy. Pollock w'as conveying both ammunition 
and provisions t'^ Sale’s garrison ; and there were many 
more beasts of burden, therefore,* than were used by his 
own force. But skilfully was t^e march Conducted. En- 
cumbered as he was, the General was compelled to move 
slowly fonvard. The mardh ^to Ali-Musjid occupied the 
greater part of the day. Jhe heat was inteitse. The 
troops suffered greatly from thirst. But thej^ all did their 
duty well. Whatever ^oubts may have lingered to the 
last in Pollock’s mind, were now wholly dis])ersod ; and 
when ho reached Ali-Musjid in safety, and had,, time to 
think over the events of tlie day, notliing refreshed him 
more than tlie thought that the Sepojs laid fairly won 
back til# reputation they had lately lost.* 

The enemy had evacuated Ali-Musjid in the morning, 
and now Feiris’s jezallchecjf were s^'iit in to garrison the 

t* *’ 

* “The Sepoys behaved nobly,” wrote General Pollock, on the day 
after tBe action. ^ “They merely required a trial in which they should 
find that they were not sacrificed. There were, Jiowever, many deser-*' 
tions before we advanced. Now they are ip the highest spirits, and 
have a thorough contempt foi^the enemy.# This is a great point gained. 
You Se aware that Mahomed Akbar sent a party, about 800, with one 
or twp gurifi, to otiose us ; but they thought better of it, and 
abandoned the f(»ft of Ali-Musjid this moniing. I liave accordinglj 
taken possesion. The Sikhs are encamped near us, and are much 
more respectful and civil since oar operations pf yesterday. ”-7 
Correspondence*] 
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place. A part of Pollock’s force, with the head-quarters,, 
bivouacked near the fortress. The night was bitterly 
cofd ; but the command of the heights was maintained, 
and the men, both European and Natives, who had been i 
under arms since three o’clock in the morning, did not 
utter a complaint. They appeared to feel that they 
liad done a great work ; but that the utmost vigilance 
was necessary to secure the advantage they had gained. 
The enemy were still hovering about, and all night long 
firing upon our people. It was necessary to be on the 
alert. 

It was a great thing to Jiave accomplished such a march 
with so little loss* of life, and no loss of baggage. Avita- 
bile said that Pollock and ^lis forccAvere going to certain 
destruction. Had he moved precipitately with his main 
column into the pass, he would probj^bly have been 
driven back with great slaughter ; but the precaution 
he took in crowning the heights and* turning the enemy’s 
position, secured him, though not without some fighting 
the whole way, a safe passage. The enemy are said 
to have lost about 300 men kilted, and GOO or 800' 
wounded. • • 

The Sikh troops moved up by another i)ass Ali- 
Musjid. Pollock, still douOtful of their fidelity, and not 
desiring to have them ^oo ncai* his (As ii troops, suggested 
• that when ho piislied /oiatard by the Sliadce-I^agiai’ec 
Pass, tlioy sliould take the otlier, knowft as tlie Jubogee.^ 
Pollock had cntoreil into a covenant witli ttholab Singh 
for the occupatioA of the pass by the Sikh troops until 
the 5th of June. lt*Wi\^ uecessa^ that he should keep 
open his communications with the rear ; and the 9!khs 
undertook to do it. But when Pollock marched to 

• . • • • 

* Pollock nothing of the Sikhs till the afternoon irf* the 6th. 

They doubted his success, and held discreetly back until they foond 
that he had made good his way to Ali-Musjid. 
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Jellalabad, they began to bargain with certain Afreedi 
chiefs, hostile to our interests, to keep open the pass for 
the stipulated time, for a certain sum of money, thus 
making known to the tribes the time for which they had 
covenanted to hold it.* Early in May the Sikhs suddenly 
(piittcd their position at Ali-Musjid and returned* to 
Jumrood, seizing some of oiu- baggage-cattle on the way^ 
throwing their loads on the ground, and employing the 
animals to carry tlicir baggage, t 

* “ I have been j?iven to tiiidcrstand tliat, on tlic advance of our army 
to Jellalabad, the Sikh authorities at Peshawur, without intimating 
their intentions to Captain Lawrence, and without reference to any 
engagements between the Afreedis au*i ourselves, entered into arrange- 
ments with the Afreedis td }»urchase, for the sum of 6000 rupees or 
iOOO rupees, the security of tluA portion of the pass they have engaged 
to protect for a perjod of two months. The parties theytagreed to pay 
were Abdul llahman Khan, Kooki Kbeil, Mahomed Jalim Sipa, and 
Alla Dad Malik, Din Khejl, son of Khan Bahadur, all of whom were at 
that time hostile to us, altho^igh Abdul Kahman Khan has since come 
over. There could have been no objection to the Sikhs entering into an 
arrangement ■with the Afrepdis ; hut it should have been dpnc in com- 
inuniciition with iia, and without imparting to the Afreedis the terra 
for* which the Sikhj were hound to hold the^j)ass.” — [J/tirteon to 
Pollock: J/rty 6, 1842. Records.^ • 

+ “ ftegret to have to report that, tlie Sikh regiments poste*l at Ali- 
Musjid, yesterday left their post, and returned to Juniroo«l ; on their 
way throwing the l^ads oflf soiiu! of our i^ules and bullocks that they 
met, and employing the animals to edny^their own baggage. My letters 
■to Koonwur Pertab Sifigli, aud*his answer, are herewith enclosed. You 
will •observe that the whole Sikh regiment was actually recalled hy 
order, without notice U-ing given to me, or without their being relieved, 
although four regiments were within a mile of tficin *.” — [Caidain Law- 
rence to Mr. Clerk: May Jl, 1849... ^Records.] 

waited on Koon\yir Pertab Singh yesterday. I spoke strongly on 
the putra^ of the in(jrning, and on the necessity of a severe example 
being mada of fcht^ offenders. ^ .... I repeatedly returned to the 
subject, (^daring the necessity of x>unishing the offenders, whom, I 
•said, there could be no difficulty in recoguisinj^ as they were for hours 
in the heart of the town, and had been seen by General Avitabile him- 
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111 the mean while, Pollock had reached Jellalabad. 
We found the fort strong,” he wrote to a friend ; “ the 
garrison healthy ; and, except for wine and heer, better 
otf than we arc. They were, of course, delighted to see ' 
us. We gave three cheers as we passed the colours ; 
and the band of each regiment ^dayed as it came up. It 
was a sight worth seeing. All a])pearcd hai)py.” It 
was, indeed, a htij)]jy meeting. Sale’s little garrison had 
boon shut up for five montjis in Jellalabad. They had 
long been surrounded ^vith pei-ils, lessened only by their 
own daring. 'riiey had looked in vain for succours, 
until they became so f^imiliar with danger that they 
had begun to fetl secure ^in the midst of it. But they 
were weary of their isolation, aud were eager to see 
their eountrynieu again. 1 light welcome, therefore, was the 
arrival t)f l\)llock’s force ; and hai)})y tlje day on which 
it s\[)peai*ed with sti’eaming colours and gay music. But 
the prospects of the garrison had •l)rightened ; and if 
P<»llock had to si)eak of his victories, Sale, too, had his to 
iiaj'rate. 

• \ 

Pollock, before ho entered the pass, liad received intel- 
ligence of the galljAit sortie made by th« garrison on the 
1st of A[)i*il, when they swept away from the ci#rering 
])ai-ties of the enemy a Hock of dOO slice]) and goats, which 
had secured them a fiyther ten daVs' supply of meat.t 

self, .is well as l»y (Captains Lane and .fulinsttuu^ and Ly many of the 
Coiiiniissariat af^ents. It was not deniod that the iiu'ii ^ould be rt?cog- 
nwed ; but I much fear^that no punishment will lie intlicted on them.” 
'—Lairreiiee U) Polktck : J/ay 8, 1841). MS. lit‘cords.'\ 

* Mr. (iloig says that the oSthc IStiiwcnt out to play them in ; 
and that the relieving force marched the two or^hreo last miles t(^tlio 
tune, “Oh, but ye’ve been laiig o’ coming.” • 

1* Mr. (Ileigsays: “On the 2nd, Sir Jlobert Sale iTcocce^ed to dis- 
tribute the e{^)tured sheep among the corps and de}>artments Composing 
his garnson. The 25tji declined accept the boon. They sent a 
deputation to the General, which respectfully acquainted him that 
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Writing of this to General Pollock, Macgi*cgor had said : 

Our trooj^s of all arms are in the highest pluck, and tl^ey 
seem never so hap])y as when fig] i ting with the enemy. 

‘ I verily believe we could capture Mahomed Akhar’s camp, 
even with our present means, were it our game to incur 
the risk of an attempt of the kind.”’*^ This was lightly 
spoken ; a mere outbimst of the ahiindant animal spirits 
of the writer ; but Pollock was scarcely on the other side 
of Ali-Mnsjid, when he received tidings which made it 
clear to him that now the light wo'rd had become a grave 
fact, and the ca})turc of Mahomed Akbar's camp had been 
actually accomplished. 

And now that they had rcac],>ed Jellal.\bad, everyone in 
Pollock’s camp was ea;ger for details of this groat victory. 
It was, indeed, a dashing ‘exploit. On the oth of April, 
Maegregor’s spies brought ,in tidings from Akbar Khan’s 
camp that Pollock had been beaten back, with gi'eat 
slaughter, in the Kllytyir Pass. On the morning of the 
Oth, the Sirdar’s guns broke out into a royal salute, in 
honour of the suj)]K)s^d victory. Other rejxu'ts then caitio 
welling in to Jellalabad. It was said that there was 
another revolution at Caubul, and tltjit the Sirdar was 
about break u]) his camp^and hasten to the capital. 
In either case, it seemed that the time had come to strike 
a blow at Akbn;’ Kfian’s J'lrmy ; a council of war was 
held, and the question g>’avefy debated. It is said tliat " 
coui^cils of war “ never tight.” But the council which 
now assembled to determine whether the Sirdar’s caiqp 

• 

animal foud was less iiecc^ary fo;* them^ tlian for Kuroi)cans, and 
besought him to give their portion of the booty to their gallant comrades 
of the 13tli. No wonfler that Ixitween these two corps there should 
have sprung up^a romantic friendship, which, though the accident^of 
service ha^e parted them, probXbly for ever, neither is likely to forget, 
at all events as a tradition, while they keep their places respectively in 
the armies of the Queen and of the East India Company.” 

• MS, Correspondence, 
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should be attacked on the following morning, decided tlie 
question in the affirmative. Unsurpassed in personal 
eburage by any daring youth in his camp, and ever eager 
to fight under another man’s command. Sale sometimes, 
shrunk from energetic action when it brought down upon 
hyii a bui’den of responsibility. But Havelock was at his 
tdbow — a man of rare coolness and consummate judgment, 
with militai'y talents of a high order, ripened by experi- 
''iice, and an intrejjidity in action not exceeded by that of 
liis fighting commander. He it was who, supported by 
Mthcr zealous s])irits, iirged tlie expediency of an attack on 
die enemy’s position, and laid down the plan of operations 
liiost likely to cyisui’c success. Sale yielded Avifli reluct- 
ance — but lie (lid yield ;^and it was determined that at 
daybreak on the following, mpniing they should go out 
and fight. ^ 

Sale issued directions for thb formation of three columns 
of infantry, tlie centre consisting (^f her Majesty’s 13th 
Light Infantry, mustering 500 t)ayoiiets, under Colonel 
Dennie ; the left, under Lieutenant-Colonel Monteith, 
C.B. ; afid the riglit, composed o’^)no company of the 
I3th Light Infantry and one of the Native Infantry, 
and tlie dctachiflent of Sappers, under Licntemuit Orr 
(the severity of Captain l)roadfo(*t’s wound still rendering 
him non-clleetive), the whole aimnmting to 3(10 men, 
commanded by Ca[)tafn Ihivelock, of 1\A Majest^^’s 13th 
Light Infantry. These were be s\H)ported by the fire 
of the guns of No. 0, Light Field Battery, qnder Captain 
•Abbott, to which Ca]»1ain Backhouse, of Shah Soojali’s 
Artillery, was* attached, and by the whole of the small 
cavalry force under (*a])tain Oldfield and Lieut#nant 
Mayiie.* Such were the componenf^s of the bttle force 
that was to attack the camp of, the SirdA*. • • 

At daybreak they moved out of the fort by tlfe western 

dtneval Sale* PuUk DespcUch^ 
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gate. Akbar Khan was ready to receive them. He had 
drawn out his troops before the camp, witli liis right 
resting on a fort, and his left on the Caubnl river. Re 
t had not less than 6000 men. The plan of action proposed 
by Havelock was, tliat they should make a sudden and 
vigorous onslaught on tlie Sirdar’s cam]) and drive lijpi 
into the river, which at that time was a ra])id and unford- 
able torrent. Rut, abandoning tliis simple device. Sale, on 
issuing fi’om the gate, ordered^ Dennie forwai’d to attack a 
smjill fort, several hundred yards to the right, from which 
the enemy had often molested us before, and in which 
they were now strongly ])ostcd. (lallantly, at the licad of 
his men, went Deiiiiie to the attack — a b^-ave and chivab 
rous soldier ever in tlip lulvaiice — but an iVfghan marks- 
man covered him with h|s »;)iece, and the bjill passed 
through Dennie’s body.*^ The movement was a, false one ; 
it cost us the life of this gdod soldier, Jind well nigh lost 
us the battle. The hjrce being thus divided, the Afghan 
hoi*semcu came down fln])etuously on Havelock’s weak 
infantry column ; and if he had not persuaded the (leneral 
to recall the Idth fna^ the fort, the action might have had 
a dilfereiit result. ^ Tlie recall was not tyo late. Sale now 

o 

* Mr.^leig gives the following ao'*ount of Dennio’s end : ‘*WitIi 
undaunted resolution tlie 13th rushed at tlie fort, Colonel Dennio nobly 
leading ; and lindin^the ai»erture‘ suflicicntk^ large to admit of it, they 
rushed thfougli the outer wall — only Vo liiid themselves exposed to a 
murderous fire from tHe untouched defence.s of tlie inner kee].i. Here 
Dennit received, just as he approached the breach, his mortal wound. 
A ball eiitere(l the side, passing through the sword-belt ; and he bon^ 
forward upon his Inuse. Lieutenant ami Adjutant (now Captain) 
Wood instantly ro<le up to hii*i, and e^pr^ssed a hope th.at the liurt was 
not s#ious. Hut it was more than serious ; it was fatal. A couple of 
orderlies, b 3 ^Caidain Wood’s direction, turned his horse’s head home- 
wards, and l^adiiijif if by the bridle, endeavoured to guide liim to tho 
town. Bul» he never reached it alive. He died with t^ic sound of 
battle in bis ears, hoping, but not living to be assured, that it would 
cud triumphantly.” 
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gave his orders for a general attack on the Sirdar’s camp ; 
and his orders were carried into eftect with an impetuosity 
ait^l success worthy of the defenders of Jellalal)ad. In 
the forcible language of the Gencrars despatch, on which I 
cannot improve, “ The artilleiy advanced at the gallo]^, and 
directed a heavy fire upon the Afghan centre, whilst two 
of the columns of infantry penetrated the line near the 
same point, and the third forced back its left from its 
supp(n*t on the river, into the stream of which some of 
his liorse and foot were driven. The Afghans made re- 
j)cated attem])ts to check our advance by a smart fire of 
musketry, by throwing forward heavy bodies of horse, 
wliich twice thre;itencd "the detachments of foot under 
(Japtaiu Havelock, and by* opening upon us three guns 
from a battery screened by»a gaixien wall, and said to 
luive been jervod under the personal su]^)erintendence of 
the Sirdar. But in a short tinfe they were dislodged from 
every point of their position, their ca\^non taken, and their 
camp involved in a general conflagration. The battle was 
over — and the enemy in full retreat in the direction of 
Lughman* by about 7 a. m. Wo made oiu'sclves 

masters of two cuyaliy standards, reuiptured four guns 
lost by the Caubu?and Gundamuck forces, the restoration 
of which, to our governmciit, is matter of much lioncst 
exultation among our troops, seized and destreyed a great 
^quantity of materiel an^d orinanco store 5,* and binmt the 
whole of the enemy’s 1:ents. In shert, the defeat of 
Mahomed Akbar in open field, by the troops whom he 
h^d i)oasted of blocikading, has been complete and signal.” 
Although our cif\%alry were not stopped in pursuit, as some 
held they might have beSn with advantage, the enemy's 
loss was severe. “ The field of battlS was strewed wdth 
tlft bodies of men and horses, ^nd the \irfme(is of the 
trappings some of the latter seemed to attdst that 
persons of distinction had been among the casualties.** 

VOL. III. H 
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The loss on onr side was small. Eight privates of the 
13th Native Infantry, and two of the 35th Native In^ 
fantry, were killed. Three officers and al^oiit fifty meli 
<were wounded. 

IP 

Great was the joy which the intelligence of the victories 
of Pollock and Sale diffused throughout all India ; and 
no one breast did so much of gladness bubble up as in 
that of Lord Ellenborougln He wrote, that although it 
was his misfortune not to be a soldier by profession, ho 
knew how to appreciate soldierly qualities and soldierly 
acts. It was then that, being at Benares at the time, ho 
issued that well-known notification which conferred on 
Sale’s brigade the honourable title by which it has since 
been so well known — the title of tlie “ lllustri<uis Garri- 
son.”* That garrison had puw done its work, and taken 
its place in history. Sale ccjised to connnand pt Jcllala- 
bad ; and soon letters from Lord Kllenborough sot aside 
the political functions of ^faegregor. In Bt.illock and 
Nott, on either side of Afghanistan, had been vested 
supreme p(»litical authority ; and Maogregor soon took his 
place beside the Geiuv^fd, simply as his aide-cir-ramp. By 
Pollock’s side, too, llolding the office of Jiis military secre- 
tary, w^s Shakespear, who had done such good service in 
liberating tlie Bussian slaves at‘''K}nva ; wlio had won his 
spurs by thi& Central- Asian exploit, and returned to India 
Sir Richmond Shakespear. Bollock knew the worth of 
these men, and turtied thc^ir experience to account. But 
the i^ign of the ‘‘ Politicals ” was at an end. Lord Ellen- 
borough had determined to dethrone them. " 

Tlie Governor-General knew his* men. He did well 
in t<*hsting Pollock and Nott. ftut after the melancholy 
illustration of the tnistw'orthiness of military officers of 
high rank*displayed in the conduct of affairs at Caubul> 
the time‘hardly seemed a happy one for opening out the 

* See Appendix, 
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question of political and military responsibilities, and 
their relative effects upon the interests of the state. It is 
right, however, now that it has been stated how the whole 
system, wJiich exercised so great an influence over events 
in Afghanistan, was abolished by the (Governor- General, 
that something should be said u})oii the general character 
of the diplomatic functionaries employed on the gi'eat 
field of Central Asia. 

There is no single contrmersial topic which has struck 
out so many s})arks of bad feeling — so much personality, 
so much bitter invective, and I feju* it must be added, so 
much reckless mcndacky, as tins question of political 
agency. At ofte timcta “ Political was, by many 
writers, considered fair game. Tft hunt him down with 
all conceivable calumny aiul ^dtiiperation, was regarded 
as a laud?il)le achievement. .Every one had a stone to 
Throw at him — every one howled at him with execration, 
or shouted at him in derision. , '^Pem])orato men on this 
topic, l)ecame intemperate ; charitable men, uncharitable ; 
Nagacity.eetiscd to bo sagacious; di^Timinatioii ceased to 
<hscrimmate. All alike lifted up the*i^x)iees to swell tho 
chorus of popTilaiMndignation. ^ 

The Gaubul outburst, \ytli its attendant borrow, filled 
this cu\) of bitter feeling tv) the brim. It wquld be difti- 
cult to embody, in a jiigc of mere description, thejiopuhir 
* notion of an Afglian ‘‘ Volitical.” Ho was believed to be 
a very conceited, a very arrogant, a very ignorant^ and 

very unfeeling personage ; a pretender, Vho, on the 
strength ef \ Id tie smattering of Persian and some 
interest, perhaps ])etlie<^it •interest, in high places, Jhad 
obtained an a])poiiitmeiit, the duties of which he was 
uot capable of })erforming, and the tsust ii^f'olved in 
which he was well-nigh certain to abuse, iie was looked 
upon as a creature whose blunders were as mischievous as 
his pi^tensions were ridiculous ; one, whose ideas of diplo- 
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macy were limited to the cultivation of a moustache and 
the faculty of sitting cross-legged on tlic ground ; who 
talked largely about Durbar, rode out witli a number of 
Sowars at his heels; and was always on the i)ohit of 
capturing some fugitive chief, and never achieving it after 
all. But this was only the more hivourable aspect of the 
picture. There was anothiOr and a dai-ker side. He was 
sometimes represented as a roaring lion, going about 
seeking whom he should devour ; unveiling Afgliaii ladies 
and pulling Afghan gentlemen by the beard ; inviting 
chiefs to a conference and then betraying them ; blowing 
Sirdai*s from guns ; conniving at wholesale massacre ; 
bribing brothers to betray brothel's, fathers tlicir sons ; 
keeping fierce dogs to 'hound them at innocent country- 
men ; desecrating moscpies,^ insulting Moollalis, trampling 
on the Koran — in a word, committing every conceivable 
outrage that cruelty and lust could devise. 1'hcrc was no 
amount of baseness, indeed, of which these men were not 
supposed to be capable ; no licentiousness to whicli they 
were not addicted ; no/, rimes which they did not .commit. 
This was the popujv.r notion of an “Afghan IVlitical.” 
It was constantly illustrated in oral cof^versation and in 
the locifi literature of the day. Men talked and wrote 
upon the sul/ject as though the ([uestion — if ever question 
there were — had# long ago been sottlcd by common con- 
sent ; and it was not nntil^tlic war had been brought to a 
close,^that a doubt was raised respecting tlic validity of 
the charges sb generally brought against the Ishmaels of 
dqdomacy in the Kast. , 

much of tliis is now mere exploded slander. I 
cannot say that thu ])olitical othcers, who distinguislied 
thcrnselvc^ througliout the Afghanistan campaign, have 
lived domi the calumny of which they were the victims. 
Veiy few of the uumher sinwive. But a reaction, in public 
opinion, is discernible,— a growing disposition to do justice^ 
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•at least to the memories of the dead. Men speak and 
write more temperately on the subject. Exaggeration no 
longer over-strides all our utterances on this topic ; and, in 
some Ciises, full justice has been done to the noble qualiti^JB 
of head and heart which have adonied, perhaps do adorn 
<inen amongst us, under the great " rolitical” reproach. 

It would seiwc 110 good purpose to run from one 
extreme into the other. It is the evil of sudden reactions 
of popular feeling, tliat m«ii escape from one error only to 
be pi’ccipitated into, another of an opposite class. The 
system of jjolitical agency is not one of umnixed good ; 
nor are political agen^ exemi^t from the common frailties 
of humanity. • Many npstakes were un(|ucstionably com- 
mitted ; sometimes a stronger viord miglit without exag- 
geration have l)cen applied ^o tlic things that were done 
in Afghanistan by our diplomatic agcjits. Diplomacy is, 
at all times, a dangor(nis game. It has seldom, if ever, 
been played in any ])art of the^w(^*ld, without some loss of 
purity, sojue dcpartiu'c from integrity. In Eui’ope, the 
dijdoivatist trojids a tortuous ^^ith. Guile is met with 
guile. Fraud is often couiitcraA^d by fraud. Minister 
overreaches inii/ister. One state jo^cys another. And, 
in the affairs of nations, arts are resorted tr^ Avhich, in 
the concerns of private life, would stamp the Avily plotter 
Avith infamy not to 4 >c escaped. Butrin the East, in the 
midst of the Avorst* contagion, tempted on dAxny side, 
stimulated by the fear of failure, irrilated by the duplicity 
of others, far greater is the difficulty of |)i*eservin^ intact 
the dipknnajic ‘Integrity Avhich is exposed to so many cor- 
rupting influences? I am not disserting the propriety of 
fighting all men Avith their oavu Ave^ions. I have fto faith 
whatever in the Avorldly Avisdom, apar^ from all considera^ 
tions of right and Avrong, of •playing off*wili against wile 
— meeting treachery Avith treachery — lie with lie. Such 
tactics may succeed for a season ; but, in the long run, 
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truth and honesty will bo found the most effective 
weapons. All I desire to plead in behalf of oiu’ Oriental 
diplomatists is the exti*aordinary temptations to which 
^hoy have been exposed. Many of them were necessarily 
without experience in the difficult game ; and, therefore, 
apprehensive of failure — little confident in themselves, 
when called upon to encounter, pci*haps for the fii'st time, 
the deep duplicity of Eastern intrigue. Fearful of being- 
drawn into a snare, and deeply impressed with a sense of 
the responsibilities resting upon tlicin, they have some- 
times, in their eagerness to bring negotiations to a suc- 
cessful issue, de})arted from that ^trict lino of integi-ity, 
which we could wish our countrymen ever to maintain. 
This much at least must, be admitted — hut who has ever 
gained a reputation as a skiKul* diplomatist without some 
deviation from thp straight path of open and >• truthful 
manliness of conduct ? 

“ If a man is too stupid or too lazy to drill his company,” 
wrote (General Nott, “he often turns sycophant, cringcr to 
the heads of dcpartmcjj.ts, and is made a ‘ J'olitical,’ and 
of course puts the g(yicjrnmcnt to an enonnous expense, 
and disgraces the ckriracter of his country.” Nothing was 
ever moy^ unlike the truth. The Afghan “Politicals” 
were among the best soldiers in the country. Many of 
them, as Todfl, fiawlinson, Nicolsoi\, itc., wxro practised 
drill-instructors and had shown an e?])ecial fitness for this 
particular duty in disciplining foreign ti'oops or raw levies. 
And n6 one, who ttikes account of the most honourable 
incidents of the Afghan War, will overlo'ok , the military 
services rendered by Pottinger„ ^^aegregor, H. M. Law- 
rence,^ Mackeson, Brpadfoot, Outram, and others, wdio 
are known to us a^ Political Agents. There have been no 
finer soldiers iif the Indian Anny than some of those 
who distinguished themselves during the war in Afghan- 
istan, under the unpopular designation ot " Politicals.*^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

[January-^ April : 1842.] 

The Last Lays of Shah Soojah — State of Parties at Caubul — Condition 
of the Hostages — the Newab Zemaun Khan— Letters of Shah 
Soojah— His Death— Question of his Fidelity — His Character and 
Conduct considered. ^ 

It is time that I shoiilc^ pj,use*in the narration of the 
retributory measures of the British-Indian Government, 
to dwell, for a little spacey upon the •events at Caubiil 
which succeeded the departure of Elphinstone’s army. It 
had been rumoured throughout fndia — and the rumour 
had created no little astonishment in the minds of those 
who had believed that the insurrection was a 

movement against the Fcringhces the King — that 
ever since the citpai'ture of tho fonner Shah Soojah had 
continued to occupy tha Balia Hissar, and hacf been re- 
cognised as the supreme authority by the very men who 
had recently been iifarir^ against him.* And tlje rumour 
was a perfect echo of the triith. hiver since the depar- 
ture of the British army Shah Soojah had reigjjied at 
• Caubul. 

He ha*d reigned Caubul, but he had not ruled. His 
power was merely notfiiifhl. Tho chiefs w'anted ^ pup- 
pet ; and in the unhappy Shah they found the only one 
•who was ever likely to stand betwtJDi^ th(/a and the 
vengeance of tho British nation. Day after day they 
ma^o their sali^m to him in the Balia Hissar ; but so 
imperfect even was their outward recognition of his regal 
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dignity, that money was still coined in the name of the 
Newab Zemaun Khan. The Newab, who had been raised 
to the sovereignty by the voice of the chiefs soon after 
^the first outbreak of tho insiuToction, had cheerful ly re- 
signed tlie honoiu* that liad been thrust upon him, and 
accepted the office of Wuzeer. Ameen-oollah Klian w?is 
appointed Naib, or deputy. For a little time tlioro was 
some outward show of harmony ; but there was no real 
union between the King and Vlie chiefs. The Barukzyes 
spoke scornfully of the King ; and* the King could not 
refmin from exj)ressing his mistrust of the whole tribe of 
Barukzyes. Ameen-oollah Khan, openly swearing alle- 
giance to both, seems to have kckl the balance between 
the two opposing factions, and was in reality the most 
influential man in the stale. He had amassed, by fraud 
and violence, largo sums of money, which the other cliiefs, 
straitened as they were by an cmj^ty trcfisuiy, and nnablo 
to cany out any great nytional measure, w^ould ffiin have 
made him disgorge. From the Shah himself they con- 
trived to extort some tki'ce or four lakhs of rupees ; but 
when Akbar Khan^'ote pressing letters to Caubul for 
guns and amraunitJion, that he might lay, siege to Jcllala- 
bad, no Cue would move without pay, and money was not 
forthcoming. , 

All parties were jealous of cjich other ; and especially 
jealous of the rising power of Akltar Khan. The young 
Jiaruljzye was in Lughman ; and the elder chiefs at Cau- 
bul, even if tl?ey liad jwssessed the monepr to enable them> 
to answer these emergent indents ^upon 'their military 
resoiyrces, would have b6en little hiclincd to send him tho 
reinforcements and Kiunitions for which ho was continu- 
ally writinjf. T[Jh«y talked about raising an anny of their, 
own, and opposing the retributory march of th,e British 
through the Khybur Pass ; but the want of money ^pre- 
sented an insuperable obstacle to any militaiy movement 
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on a flcale that would afford a prospect of success. The 
Shah himself talked openly in Durbar about standing 
forward as defender of the faith, and declaring a religious 
war against the Kaffirs ; but he privately assured Conolly » 
that he was heart and soul with the British, and lie wrote 
Idlig letters to the Governor-General, Clerk, Maegregor, 
and others, declaring his inviolable fidelity, and eagerly 
clamouring for money. 

In the meanwhile the English hostages remained under 
the protection of ^lahomed Zemaun Khan. Nothing 
could exceed tlie kindness of the good old man. Faithful 
among the faitlilcss, he. was resolute to defend the Chris- 
tian strangers at all risk^ ; and never, when the popular 
clamour ran highest, and other moii of note were thirsting 
for the blood of the captivfis, ^lid he waver for an instant 
in his d(?tcrmination to sliield the hojpless Feringhees 
from the malice of his remoi'seless countrymen. He was 
a Barukzye chief — a near relati\t) of Dost Mahomed 
Khan ; and there w^xs not among tlie Sirdars of all the 
tribes one in whom tlie spirit ofs^ationality glowed more 
strongly and more purely. But wliV^ the indejicndence 
of his country ^^Jls as dear to him as any of his breth- 
ren, he did not burn with^that fierce hatred ag;^nst the 
English which broke out in other jdaces, nor did he ever, 
in the advancement of the most cherislyL*d ol)jccts of his 
lieart, stain his patric^tism with those foul criiTies from 
which elsewhere there Avas little shrinking. Bcgarding 
•with abhorrence the conduct of those who%had befl'ayed 
our unhappy lieoj^le, he himself did all that, single-handed, 
he could do, to atone ft^* Uio cruelty of his countrymen ; 
and no ftxthcr could have treated his^children more ®ndly 
Jhan the good Newab cherished and prqfccted ^le English 
hostages who found a sanctuary in his hoifee. 

But it was necessary, whilst the excitement ran so high 
At Caubul, and t&ere was a prospect of violent contention 
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HHioDg the chiefs, to do something more than this. 
- Amoen-oollah Klian never slackened in his exertions to 
obtain possession of the persons of the hostages. Having 
•tried every kind of stratagem, and failed to secure them 
by fraud, he would have resorted to open violence. It 
was necessary, therefore, to oppose force to force ; so the 
Newab raised an army of his own. His pecuniary ic- 
sources were limited ; but he did not hesitate to spend his 
little store freely in entertaining followers. Mainly for 
the protection of the English gentlemen he raised a body 
of 1000 footmen, whom he armed with English bayonets; 
another body of 1000 hoi-sc, and some Jezailchees — in 
all, about 3000 men. The English guns,' too, were in his 
possession, and he rcfubcd to yield them up to the Shah.* 
The King regarded hl^s proceedings with mistrust. 
There was no soit of cordiajity between them, ’ The old 
Suddozye and Bariikzye strife seemed about to be renewed 
with all its pristine vigoiiy. At hist the Shall, about the 
middle of the month of March, connipted the commandant 
of the Newab’s anny, \yiho went over with all his followers 
to the Balia Hissa^ This event, whicli tlireateiied en- 
tirely to change the state of parties at '^le ca]»ital, tlircw 
all Cauhtil into a ferment. Tlie shops were closed ; the 
people began to ann themselves. The Newab demanded 
the restoration of his troops ; but tiie King only yielded 
a conditional assent. He, appears at tliis time to have 
been entirely in the hands of Amcen-oollah Khan ; and 
he replied, that if the hostages were sent to the house oi 
the Loghur chief, the recreant commandankshould be sent 
there at the same time. • The Neivab, however, resolutely 
refused to give up tl^e English gentlemen. The proposal 
seems to ^lave^ strengthened Conolly’s suspicions of th^ 
fidelity of Shah Soojah. It nearly cost the hosti^es their 
lives. 

t 

* A letter to General Pollock, written on the 18th of March, says : 
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It now scemod that Caubul was about to become the 
theatre of internecine strife. The gates of the Balia 
Hissar were half closed, and the Shah never ventured 
beyond them. The chiefs were all mustering retainers. i 
The King was endeavouring to cast snspidion on the 
iifjtionality of the Newab ; and the Newab’s party wero 
doubting the fidelity of the King. The Populzye leaders 
of the insurrection clustered round the monarch, but he 
had neither popularity nor .power. Money he had ; but 
making an outward show of povei'ty, ho resolutely refused 
to produce it ; and the people began to abuse him for his 
parsimony. In this coiyuncturc he continued to wiito to 
the British autliorities, declaring that he could do any^ 


“Affairs here are as unsettled as flbey can possibly be. Tlie day before 
yesterday th» commandant of the Newab’s regiment was bribed by his 
Majesty to <lesert to the Balia Ilissar with all his soldiers. The Newah 
demanded their restoration, but w'as refuse^. Yesterday, after much 
dispute, his Majesty sent a message to o«r host, saying that the com-^ 
mandant should l^e sent to Ameen-oollah’s house if we were delivered 
over to the same authority. FortunatelySjr us the Newab refused to 
give us u]). This proposition was madeNhrough jealousy of the 
Newab, and with the i^iew to conciliate Ameen^llah, by whom it had 
been represented to ft is Majesty that we were supplying our host with 
money, Ac. Ameen-oollah had4>een for many days trying to get pos- 
session of our persons with a view to try and extort ?jioney from us. 
His Majesty’s proposition%nearIy cost us our liyes. . , , Since the 
desertion of the commandant t8e whole city has been in jfti uproar. 
The shops are all closed, and every *man ha® armed himself. The 
feeling against ns is reawakened. The gates of the ^lla Hissar are 
half shut ; and each cliief has collected his followers. Three or four 
thousand mtffi haue flocked round our host. The Barukzye’s and Sud- 
dozye’s party-spirit bids jffir ba renewed with all its rancour. , , • 
The King has, however, now but few friends, jnd his parsimony ft as a 
proverb ; and his suspected connexion witli ns adds to his unpopularity. 

. . The Naib has written for the Kohistanees^o iiccoiiipauy him ou 
a crusade, og^d unless some accommodation is made with his Majesty, 
the Balia Hissar will in all probability be the first point of attack. It 
^ be a popular cause, as there are hopes of plunder.” 
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thing for them if they would only send him money ; but 
the British authorities were deaf to his entreaties, and 
only sent him advice.* 

’ But the difficulties of the Shall were now drawing to a 
close ; his days ivere inimbcrcd. Whilst he was awaiting 
the receipt of answers to his letters, the excitcmenl^. in 
Caubul was increasing — the division among the chiefs was 
becoming more and more irreconcilable. Horribly per- 
plexed and bewildered, anxiojis at once to appear in the 
eyes of his countiymen true to the national cause, and to 
retain the good-will of the English by some show of 
fidelity to tliem, he fell into evcjy kind of inconsistency, 
was suspected by both parties, mid either way was nishing 
on destruction. At hist the chiefs called upon him to 
prove his sincerity by pladJiig himself at the head of all 
the available trqops, and marching down upon Jellalabad. 
The Shah yielded a reluctant consent ; and, on the 29th 
of March sent round his criers to proclaim that he was 
about to march southward on the 31st ; that the chiefs 
were to accompany hj^f, and to send out their tents on 
the preceding dayy/Thc summons was scantily obeyed. 
The Kuzzilbash ^lief declared that neither the King 
nor tli« minister had suj)j)licd him with money, ho could 
not move. The King said that he had no confidence in 
the chiefs, and that, therefore, he ^vould not go, but that 
Amecii-oollah might go for hihi. , And so the expedition^ 
was j)ostponcd. In the mean while, Akbar Khan was 
writing urgent letters to Caubul clamouring for reinforce- 
ments, and urging that it was wretched l)plicy to 1)0 
eternally at variance , with <^iie^ ai/other — cjuarrelling for 
mohey and quarrelling for rank — instead of making 
commomcause against the hated Feringhce8.t 

' I ^ o 

♦ See Appendix for translations of Shah Soojjih’s letter. 

+ On the 2nd of April Mohun Lai wrote fron^ Caubul : * * A letter has 
been received by Mahomed Akbar Khan, which was carried by Ameen* 
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After a imiise of a few days the King again consented 
to march. His susi)icion of the Barukzyes, however, was 
not easily to be allayed. Nor was it wholly without 
reason. Even impartial lookera-on prophesied that if he 
left (vaubul he would either be murdered or blinded by 
tli« Barukzyes.* Aware of these suspicions, the Newab 
sent his wife to Shah Soojah with a sealed Koran, assuring 
the King with a solemn oath that the Barukzyes and 
other chiefs would be trim to him. Fortified by this 
assurance, tlie Sliah m<)ved out of the Balia Hissar on the 
4tli of Ajiril, ])ut before nightfall returned to the palace, 
determined on the follow, ing morning to I'evicw his troops 
and then to start for Jejlalabad. Rising early on the 
morning of the otli, he ari-aycd liiiiiself in i*oyal apparel, 
and, accomi)anied by a sitiaVl ]jarty of Hiudostanecs, 
proceeded binder a salute, in a chair of state, towards his 
cam}), which had been pitched at Secah-Suiigli. But 

oollali Kliati and road by tlie Shall. It also passed under niy sight 
tliroiigh the kindness of the Persian chieft^. It contained that Mahomed 
Akbar has been always writing to send the t'*‘-)Ops to assist him against 
Jellalabad, but nobiabi lias heard him. Now nr^ has been informed by 
his trusty men at Pfshawiir that five battalions of the English have 
reached Iliissiia Abdal, and whea^they join the forces at Peshawiir they, 
in com])auy wich the battalions of the Najeebs of the J^khs, will force 
their march through Khajimr, though he has seu,t Sultan Jan with a 
few hundred men to reiufj^rce* the people of Khaihiir ; But if the 
English enter and pass the Khaibur oik‘o, no on% shall Ixi able to oppose 
them. Therefore the chiefs, as well as the Shah, at^Cauhul, jliould 
not quarrel for the distribution of the money and ranks, hut exert 
themselves tb coii^ down immediately to Jellalabad and reduce it before 
the English should pass ffhai^ur^ otherwse he (Akhar) is risking and 
ending liis life for the faith of Mahomed, an^ will contiime to*exert 
himself as long as he lives,” — [MS. Correspondence.] . 
ft* “The Shah, I am told, has made his mimT ajfiiin m proceed in 
person to Jellalabad ; but I scarcely believe that he will ever march, 
and if lie does he will either be murdered or made blind by the 

• ft 

Barukzyes .” — [Letter of Mohun Lai: MS. Coircspondcnce.] 
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Soojah-ool-dowlah, the son of the Newah, had gone ont 
before him, and placed in ambush a party of Jozailchees. 
As the Shah and liis fvdlowcrs were making their way 
c towards the regal tent, the marksmen fired ui)oii them. 
The volley took murderous effect. Several of tlic bearers 
and of the escort were struck down ; and the King 
himself killed on the spot. A ball had cntoi’ed his brain. 
Soojah-ool-dowlah tlicii rode U]) ; and as he c<)ntemi)lated 
his bloody work, the body of the unhappy King, vain 
mid pompous as ho was to the very last, was stri]>ped of 
all the jewels about it — the jewelled djigger, the jewelled 
girdle, the jewelled head-dress ; and it was then cast into 
a ditch. 

The news of the King’s murder spread like wildfire. 
Great was the consteiiiatiTni. Futteh Jung, the second 
son of the Shah, on receiving the sad tidings of lus father’s 
death, made with all s])ccd towards the Ikilla Ilissar; but 
the gates were guarded ; so he turned back and sought 
refuge in the fort of ^[aii<»med Klian, Bayat. Thtit night 
however, Mahomed Kli^u, in concert with Amecn-oollah, 
who held the Balhy^lissar, restoi’cd the Biijicc to the 
palace; and they/agreed to proclaim him King. The 
body o^Shah Soojah was recovered, and for some days 
it lay in state. The i-oyal family declared tliat until 
sentence had been passed upon tli^^ murderer it should 
not be Irtiried. 'I'he .Moollahs assembled to cx})ound 
the punishment dud to so .atrocious an offender ; and they 
pronounced, ^n the ahtliority of their religious book^ 
that the murderer of the King should be stoned to deatk 
But Ameen-oollah Khaii intoryosgd. He said that it was 
not t time to carry out such a sentence ; all parties 
were bouiMl to Icji^iio themselves together to fight against 
the FerinjJices^ and intestine animosities ought therefor^ 
to be forgot. 

To no one were the circumstances of ‘ the Shah’s death 
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a source of deeper horror and regret than to the good old 
Newal), the father of the murderer. He is said to have 
sworn an oath never again to see his son beneath his roof, 
or to suffer liini to be named in his presence.^ Various 
circumstances have been assigned as the proximate causes 
of Jhe murder of the unfortunate Shah. It was said that 
he laid drawn down upon himself the increased animosity 
of the Barukzyes, by appointing to the command of the 
army a st)n of Amecu-oolhijh Khan. Akbar Khan, too, 
had recently been wounded by an accidental shot from a 
l\‘sli-Kiiidmut, or attendant, which was said to have been 
designed to take the life of the Sirdar ; and it had been 
rumoured that Shall Soojah had bribed the' man to make 
the murderous attempt. That the,Xewab Zemaun Khan 
was not im])licated in the SouJ transaction, all men are 
willing to helievo ; but it was intended to strengthen the 
party of wliic^h lie was then the acknowledged chief. It 
was the consummation of the great ^strife which for forty 
years liad been raging between Shah Soojah and the 
Barukzye Sirdars. Indeed, it wopld have been little in 
accorilance witli tlie general tenor V)f Afghan liistory if 
this uiifortiiiiato Brince had not dicd%a violent death. 
After so eventful life, it would have been strange .indeed 
if he had sunk to rest peawably on his bed. 

Among the obscurej^ points of Afglian hist(*)iy, there is 
, not one more obscurij tftan that whicli involves the 
question of the fidelity of SIiMi Socjjah. 'That doubts 
were cast upon his sincerity has been ab’^'ady sh'Dwn. 
Conscious ^of tliis^ he entered upon a defence of his 

• • • 

* The murderer Wtos «a godson of the Shah, who had shown %reat 
personal kindness to the youth. It is said tHat his evil passions had 
h^n greatly excited, not only by the disappointment ^poke/ of in the 
text^ hut by tlie fact also that when went to remonstrate, the King 
caused the purdah or curtain of Iiis Durbar tent to be let down, and flo 
denied ingress to the rAnonstrant. 
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condxict in a series of letters to the British authorities 
which I have now given to the world. Written hastily 
and under tlie infliieiico of strong excitement, tliey carry 
• very little conviction with them. The main object of 
these letters appears to have been the extraction of money 
from the British treasury. The Shah continued to assevt. 
that having no money he had no power, but that if money 
were sent to liim lie would be able to do great things 
for his late allies. Death ma^es many i*evelations. The 
death of Shah Soojah revealed the mendacity and the 
avarice of tlie man. Some twenty lakhs of rupees, besides 
jewels of lai’ge value, were found to have been in his 
possession when he died.* 'Hiis disagreeable circum- 
stance, though by no uieaiis conclusive against the gene- 
ral fidelity of the Shah, vcertainly will not prodis])oso 
the inquirer to take an unduly favourable view of his 
conduct. 

It must, how'cver, he always kept steadily in view, that 
the circumstances of Shah Soojah’s position were such as 
to surround him with ap^atmosphere of doubt and suspi- 
cion. That the chiejife made use of the King's name at 
the outset of the ii^siuToctioii, and produced an inflamma- 
tory document said to bear the royal &\‘il, is one of the 
most notorious facts in the entire history of the war. 
The seal was genuine, but the do(yimont w’as a supposi- 
titious otic. Nothing is more chmi^ion, in times of })opular 
excitemciit, tlian fetr the Afghans to endeavour to injure 

• 

Mohuii Lul, in a letter to Captain Macke.sf)n, ^aubRl, April 10, 
1842, says: “Prince Futteb^Jung ^J’a.s ^ak<fu prisoner in the fort of 
Maho4bed Klian, Bayat, and at even released by force of Ameen-oollah 
and the Populzyes. As^ooii as he readied the palace lie opened the 
treasury hoVded jii>*with great pains by his father, the King. Se 
spends a good deal of it, to employ the people and ma^e his party 
strong. ... It is estimated to be twenty lakhs in cash and a consider- 
able quantity of jewels.” — [MS, CotrespondencS] 
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one another by giving currency to forged instruments. 
It was to the last degree improbable that, at this time, 
Shah Soojah should have committed himself by putting 
the seal to any documents which might have fallen into 
the hands of his European allies, and laid bare the black- 
ness^ of his treachery. But that he would have been glad 
to have cast off tlie Feringhee alliance, and to have ruled 
without the restraint of our superintendence and inter- 
ference, is not to be questioned. He may, therefore, have 
regarded with inward satisfaction the progress of the 
insurrectionary movement, and rejoiced in its ultimate 
success ; but he docs not appear to have been more than 
a passive iiistruniont in the hands of others. It was 
obviously his policy to appear all , things to all people. 
He ci)uld not venture to take^any decided com'se. Ho 
never in t]^e prime of life had been conspicuous for 
manliness of character ; and now, in his old age, ho was 
more than ever a wavercr and a waiter upon fortune. 
Perhaps, I should not eiT if I 'were to say that he was 
true neither to his own countryn^n nor to his British 
allies. He was prepared to side with either the one or 
the other, according^ to the direction iii' ^hich the tide of 
success might be Seen to flow. He had no aflecti^ii for 
the English ; but he dearly loved English money. He 
knew the value of British aid ; but he w'ould fain have 
Jiad it from a distance.. From the very first lie had 
disliked the obtrusive manner in which it had been forced 
upon him. He wanted the prestic/e of British supp»>rt 
Without tlie^ incumbrance of British control. To retain 
our friendshi]), tind yetdo rid himself of our presence, was 
unquestionably the desire of the Shah ; but it is doubf^l 
wdiethcr his desire would ever have shaped itself into any 
ovfrt acts of hostility against the^govenimci^t wmch had 
restored hiift to the throne of his fathers. He was not 
deftcent of gratitudij even if there had been anything to 
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call it forth ;* but lie had siillicient sagacity to know that 
his politicial existence was dependent upon the will of the 
British Government. And he was cautious not to do 
anything to provoke its vengeance. The chiefs lielieved, 
at the commencement of the November outbreak, that 
though the insurrection would soon be crushed, such a 
manifestation of popular feeling would in all ])robabifity 
cause the British authorities to tremble for the saiety 
of their position, and induce them to evacuate the 
country in the ensuing spring. Encouraging a similar 
belief, Shah Soojah may have regarded with inw^ard satis- 
faction the outbreak of the revolution. But he was sur- 
prised and alarmed liy the rapidity of its progress ; and 
was wholly unprepared for thd sanguinary termination of 
his connection with his ClmJitian allies. That he was in a 
state of painful depression and prostration tliroughout the 
entire period of the insuiTC-ction is not to be questioned ; 
and it is scarcely Ic^s certain that he never wholly reco- 
vered from the tensor tvhich then bewildered him. riie 
irruption culminated ^inowhat too violently for a man of 
Shah Soojah’s temperament ; and when he found what a 
convulsion had J> 8 en raised around l>.iin, he shrunk back 
in dismay. On either side dangers and diihculties started 
up in*iiis path. lie strove to*.save himself by doing little, 
and being *10 all out^vard seeming the friend both of the 
Afghan insurgents and their European foes. Duplicity is 
never long succesiiful. Boubted by both parties, the king 
betarne ai^ object of general contempt. Ho trimmed 
between the two contending hosts, and escaped the rocks 
on neither side of the vessel. 

iDn such a question as this, it* is right that the opinions 

c 

* I utl^rly repuiiiate the cant which fixes the stigma of ingratitude 
on the character of Shah So6jah. No one knew better than the ^ah 
that we had carried him hack to Canbul, and kept him* there not for 
his purposes but for our own. 
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(^f the leading political officers, who were best accpiainted 
with tlic character and the conduct of the Sliah, and had 
the best oppoi’tunitics of investigating the circumstances 
of the Caiibul insun-cction, should be summarily recorded. 
‘‘To my mind,” wrote Captain Mackeson to Mr. Clerk, 
“ tjierc has ever apj)cared but little doubt that his Majesty 
Shall Soojah was, in the commencement, the instigator of 
the Caubiil insurrection. Had the first blow struck by the 
rebels been effectual, his l^^ajesty might, perhaps, have 
thrown off the mask earlier ; but om- troops in canton- 
ments held their position though surrounded by foes 
without number, whilst those in the Balia Hissar held his 
Majesty in cIiccIl. Nay, the chances were at one time so 
much in favour of our success, thali his Majesty discarded 
his own instiTiments, refusing aJJ their solicitations to place 
liimself at. their head. To such an extent did lie carry 
liis reluctant adherence to us, that at length the rebels, 
in tlieir turn, were obliged to seck» for a leader among 
the Barukzyes. His Majesty then husbanded his own 
i-esources, allowing the Barukzy^i^s and our people to 
tight out the battle. Sir William ^lacnaghten would 
not have treated *with Mahomed Akbar Khan had he 
-not been convincCd of the treachery towards us oj Shah 
Soojali.”* 

Captain Maegregor’^ opinion coincides, but* with some 
. amount of (puilitication,^wifh that <ff the last witne^ss. “I 
agree witli you” (^lackeson),*lie wif)te, “in thinking 
that the Sliah was more or less implicated the insur- 
rection ; but wliew he saw that it took such a serious 
turn, 1 really ftelievi^ that he repynted — even so soon as 
Jie heard of Burnes’s assassination, and of the massjici^ of 
t^-he other officers in tlie city. His ^biiesty pressed Sir 
WUiam to remove all the British troops *into the Balia 
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Hissar, which in itself looked like a fri(3ii(l]y fcc?ling^ 
towai’ds us.”* 

The opinion of Major Ra\vI?nsoii sots in an opposite 
* direction. It throws a side-light from Candahar on the 
conduct of the Shah at this time. '•From everything I 
can learn, I should say that the Shah "vas certainly well 
inclined to nis ; and, if assured of oui* ag.'^in placing con- 
fidence in liim, would cordially su])port our avdvancc. He 
has certainljjp done as littlg as he could, keeping up 
appearances with the Mussulman pai*ty, to complicate oui’ 
position at this place, and I learn that for some time past 
the j)revalent opinion in the Douj-anee camp has been 
that the Shah desired our success.” f 

Captain MackenzieV opinion, as to the conduct and 
motives of the Sludi, involves some considerations not 
noticed by others : “ The king higldy esteeincc] and loved 
Macnaghten personally, as "indeed all the Afghans did 
who came into direct/- intercourse witli that accomplislied 
and courteous English g^entlcman. Macnagliton’s cliival- 
rous consideration for tJ>o proud but dependant monarch, 
who felt his somewhat false ])osition keenly, had been 
unvarying and uitreinitting : pcrhaj)s anore so than the 
public ^'ntercsts warranted. But we cail afford to admire 
the high tone and delicacy of" the envoy’s motives, espe- 
cially as few public functionaries pre likely to be misled 
by similar knightly scruples. ‘The king more than once 
openly discussed •with Slacnaghten the likeliliood of 

f 

* Maegregur was of opinion that after the departure of tlic British 
from Caubul, the conduct of the Shah indicated, a friendly feeling 
towrgds U3. “The Shah is, I hel'evo; acting in a friendly manner 
towards us,” he wrote ^to General Pollock; “ uid will, if he has the 
power, ])im’cnt the march of an army from Cauhul. He knows that 
whilst Dosf MalnJfcied is in ourjjossession we can make use of him aft a 
powerful weapon against his Majesty, and this is the gj'eat hold we 
have upon his friendship.” — Correspondence.] 
t MS. Correspondence. 
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attempts to sow dissension between them, by the propaga- 
tion of reports of his want of faith towards his British 
allies, and he always added : “ You are yourself aware 
that you are as necessary to me as my nails are to my 
fingers.” Burncs was a man of totally different tempera- 
niiSiit from Macnaghten, and his demeanour towards the 
king W’as neither conciliatory nor deferential. It is not 
saying too much, that the king hated him ; he was aw^are 
that his friend tlie Envoy* was a])out tft^idepart from 
Cauhul, thus leaving him in Biimes’s hands ; and after a 
careful considerati(.)n of the character of his proceedings 
from first to last, of tlieaiature of the motives by which 
lie was generally actuated (i e. petty and jjcrsonal), and 
also of the opinion of many of t4ic most intelligent Af- 
ghans, the most ])robal)lc cdnjtcture is, that Shah Soojah 
was aware* of the plot and combination against himself 
and the Feringhees before the outbreak ; that ho hoped 
it would be sufficient to det;p,in* Macnaghten in the 
country, but not enough to baffle our militaiy power ; 
and that, when he became th(f^v)ughly alarmed on the 
moniing of the 2nd of November, he did his best to (piell 
the insurrection, and openly expressed his astonishment 
and disappointment at tl^e a})athy and inefficiency of the 
English leaders and their troops. He can scarcfly, with due 
consideration for the peculiarities of the Asiatic mind, and 
the desperate circumstances of liis position, be juclgod by 
the European standard of honour and morality, if he sub- 
sequently temporised with the dominant Bai^ikzyes. He 
well knew»wh£|,jb Ife had to expect at their hands, and he 
fully anticipated thc^ate^ which afterw^ards overtook him.” * 
But of all the officers connected '^ith the British^Mis- 
sk)n, John Conolly was the one who e^^joyed^the best 
opportunities of amving at a ccTrrect cstinfate of the con- 
duct of tlie Shall. During the insurrection he was in 
• # 
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attendance on the king at the Biilla Hissar, and ho was 
at Caubul up to the time of his deatli. Conolly’s opinions 
^ are on record. He seems at one time to have entertained 
the strongest possible conviction that the Shah was true • 
to his British allies. “ I believe,” he wrote on the 17th 
ofJanuaiy, “that he is heart and soul in our interest ; 
and it is contrary to all reason to suppose otherwise.” 
But by the loth of February his belief in tlie fidelity of 
the Shah seeiaas to have bee'n shaken ; for he wrote to 
Maegregor : “ It is generally hclioved and asserted 

througho\it the town that his Majesty instigated the 
late rebellion. I have never been able to prove the 
acciisixtion, though I cannot* but think that he was, 
directly or indirectly, 'the cause of the revolution.” A 
month Jifterwards, writing &ill more distinctly to General 
Pollock, he cast further doubts on the fidelity of the 
Shah. “ I would suggest,” he said, “ that some direct 
understanding be come. to with his Majesty. It is gene- 
rally believed that lie caused the late rebellion ; and his 
conduct lately has becui strange, to say the least of it. 
He tried to raise a pojmlar tumult «against us, hoping 
thereby to min the Nexvab. He did nof interest himself 
in any* way about our sick when their wretched, helpless 
Conditi(»n was formally represented to him in a jietition 
from mp — added to the circupistalice alluded to of his 
telling our liost tp send ,us to Ameen-oolah, who is our 
most bitter enemy. He is, moreover, surrounded by the 
Populzye leaclcrs of the late insuiTCCtion, whose persons, 

I presume, our government will demandio I'* have not 
received a letter from ‘’him fOr s6 month ; but tlie fear of 
being suspected of <)eing in communication with us may 
be the ciVuse of his disregard of us.” And again, at tl^p 
end of the month, writing to Major Rawlinsoij, he said : 
“.The king is generally abused, and reported as the insti- 
gator of the late rcbellioa He has proved himself, I 
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tliiiik, unworthy of our friendship. If we are not able to 
prove his villany, his cunning will, no doubt, prompt him 
to side with us on the near approach of our troops, for ho 
is well aware that his subjects would seize him if he ven- 
tured out of the Balia Hissar. He is, as the Afghans 
say, like grain between two mill-stones.’* * 

Many more passages might be cited from the corre- 
spondence of our political officers, to show the opinions 
entertained at this time those most competent to 
determine the question of the Shah’s fidelity. But, after 
all, the (piestiou remains an open one. The future 
historian may still lose* himself in a sea of conjecture. 
From the facts ‘before u«, and from all that is known of 
the cliaj’actor of Shall Soojah, thcf inference is, as I have 
said, that the king was ‘fafthfiil neither to his own 
countrymd^i nor to liis British allies. He was at best a 
poor croaturo. He had few good qualities. But it should 
in justice be remembered, that* h8 was surrounded by 
circumstances against which an abler and a better man 
might have struggled in vain. Ke had long been greatly 
peridcxed and embaiTassed by the anomalies of his posi- 
tion. He was Jired of playing the part of the puppet ; 
and had begun to long for an opportunity either of 
becoming king indeed, or of throwing down Hie trappings 
and tlie cares of royalty, and ending liis in the calm 
security of his old asylum Loodhianah. He* used to 
say triat Macnaghten did all the good that was done in 
•Afghanistan — and all the evil too ; for tluft he himself 
did nothhig. • Ufipopular measures of which he was not 
the author wore executflpd iii his name ; ho was compelled 
outwardly to sanction much of wliich ho inwardly dis- 
approved ; ho saw dangers thickening aipund lii^i without 
the powqf of averting them, Jind painfully felt that he 
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had always been a cipher, and had now become a hissing 
and a reproach. 

Under tlie directorship w'hich we had forced upon him, 
Shah Soojah was not happy. He w^as altogether a dis- 
appointed man. He did not find the sweets of restoi'ed 
dominion what ho expected them to bo. He was «,n 
isolated being. The sympathies neither of the Afghans 
nor of the English w’ere wdth him. All men sus])cctcd him. 
None loved him. When, thcBofore, he talked about leav- 
ing Caubul, lie w’as probably not pi^i'^cerc ; but he may 
have thought sometimes that if the English would leave 
Caubul, he might enjoy his sovereignty more. If to have 
desired to rid himself of an incubus, whic-Ii sate so heavily 
upon him, w’as to be faithless to the llritish, Shah Soojah 
was imcpiestionably faithless'; but this is a kind of infi- 
delity so common to humanity of all ranks Mnd in all 
places, that to record it against the Shah is only to say 
that he w\as a man. ‘ ^ 

But as regards the actions of the King, it is to be 
obseved that Shah Soojah waxs not a man of action. II is 
early life had been one rather of strenuous ])assivcnes 3 
thfin of genuine activity. Since the British had taken 
him ii» hand, he had actually done nothing. When 
the insurrection burst over Caubul, he sate down and 
waited. After t|xe departure of the Critisli, lie sate down 
and waifed. He w’as afraid of both parties ; and unwilling 
to declare himself openly until he could clearly sec how 
the contest \wuld end. He had not strength of mind suffi- 
cient to keep him faithful to any one. * H9 was* not even 
true to himself. The cpiestiou is- less a cpiestion of fact 
than^f character, yho solution of the difficulty is to be 
fotind in tjie idiosyncrasy of the man. He had led a very 
eventful life ; Ifut the vicissitudes of his career had not 
strengthened his character. Anything decided, active, 0? 
energetic, was not to be expected from *hira. The infir 
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inity of age was now superadded to the infirmity of 
purpose which had characterised his gi’ecner manliood; 
and if he had taken any decided part in the great contest 
which followed tiie outburst of the Caubul insurrection, 
it would have been an inconsistency at variance with the 
whole tenor of his past life. As it was, the conduct of 
the man in this crisis was in keeping with all that was 
known of his character and his antecedents. Shah Soojah 
was not a hero ; and he did* not play a heroic part. The 
British Government hq,d picked him out of the dust of 
Loodhianah, simply as a matter of convenience to them- 
selves ; and they had 119 reason to complain that, in a 
great and imminent conjuncture, he thought less of their 
convenience than his own. He prowed himself at the last 
to be very much what we liMthelped to make him. We 
could not expect him to be an active workman, when we 
had so long used him as a tooL 
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CHAPTRR I. 

« 

[November, l&41i-April, 1842.] 

Affairs at Candahar~Evil Tidings from Caubul — Maclarerl^s Brigade — 
Spread of tlie Insurrection — Arrival of Atta Mahmed — Flight of 
Sufdur Jung — Attack^ on the Douranee Camp — Continued Ilostili* 
ties — Attack upon the City — Action in the Valley of the Urghun- 
dab — Fall of Qhuznee — ^Defence of Khelat-x-Ghilzye — Movements 
of England’s Brigade, 

The attention of the reader ought ndw no longer to he 
withheW from that part of the country wlicro General 
Nott and Major Kawlinsoii were gallantly and success- 
fully holding out against the insurgent Douraiiees, and 
maintaiifing the character of the British nation before 
the tribes of Westel’ii A fgh*anistaii. At the beginning of 
November, wrote Kawliuson, in a summaiy of events,^ 
drawn up with such masterly distinctness^ and compre- 
hensiveness, that the Idstoriaij l^^is httlc to do, in this 
place? but to Bubmif himself to its guidance ; * affaii’s 

Major JiawtiMon to Ucyoerfinient : March 6, 1842. This inl- 
portant despatch was published by Lord Ellenborough iu ithe Govern- 
ment Gazette, and subsequently appeared in th^ Blue Book. Jo an 
unpublished letter, written by Major Bawlinson to Mr. Colvin, on the 
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wore a more tranquil and promising appearance in the 
Candahar province than I had ever witnessed since my 
assumption of the charge of the agency. Akram Khan, 
the leader of the Derawat rebellion, captured by Lieu- 
tenant Conolly, had been executed at this place by his 
Majesty’s orders. Eight of the most influential of his 
colleagues had been sent by me, according to the orders 
of the Envoy, under the charge of Lieutenant Crawford, 
to Caubul; that officer haying my written instructions 
to destroy his prisoners in the event of an attempt at 
rescue. The Ilazarch and the Belooch tribes had been 
efiectually conciliated; the Douranees of the northern 
and western districts bad been humbled and overawed.” 

The troops then at Candahar co insisted of her Majesty’s 
40th Ilcgiment; the 2ud, -IQth, 38th, 40th, and 43rd 
Regimentii of Bengal Native Infantry; Captain Blood’s 
battery (Bombay Artillery); the Shah’s Home Artillery, 
under Captain Anderson; some regiments of the Shah’s 
infantry, and some detachments of Iiregular Horse 
(Shah’s and Skinner’s), the weakness of the force lying 
in this arm. The tranquillity of the country seemed to 
authorise the diiflinution of this force, and a brigade, 
comprising tlie *lGth, 42nd, and 43rd Regimgnts of 
Bengal Native lufantiy, was about to proceed, under 
Colonel Maclarcn, t# the provinces of Hindostaii. On 
the 7 th of November it ^commenced its march* but on 
the evening of that day soinf startlihg intelligence was 
brought into Candahar. A detachment qf 130 ^en 
Under Captain W^odburu — that officer who, in the month 
of J Illy, bad so disttligu^sligd himiielf on the banks of the 
Helmund, in action with the Doiyimco rebels tnder 
Akhtar Khan — was proceeding from Candahar t® Caubml, 

13th of Dechmber, I am indebted for the information contained in the 
earlier portion of thi 9 chapter. 
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when, on the 2nd of November, after they had passed 
Ghuznee, they were attacked by swarms of Afghans, 
through wiiom, with consummate gallantry and skill, 
Woodburn fought his way to the little fort of Syodabad. 
The place was occupied by a man supposed to be friendly 
to us ’* and the English officer, surrounded as he was by 
the enemy, gladly accepted his offer of protection. But 
there was no safety within the fort. For a day and a 
night he held his position against a besieging enemy, and 
nobly he defended himself. Bui his ammunition fell short ; 
and then there came tidings of the success of the insur- 
gents at Caubiil. On this, the chief admitted ])arties of 
the enemy into the towers of his 'own Harem, which over- 
looked the court-yard, in which the Sejioys were quar- 
tered. Then the massacre , commenced. Many of the 
Sepoys were killed on tiie spot. Others threw tlvemselves 
over the walls, 'and were shot down outside the fort. 
Woodburn himself, w^h a few of his men, took post in a 
tower of their own court, and for some hours they gallantly 
defended themselves. But they fell at last. The enemy 
burnt them out ; and massacred them almost to a man. 

On receipt of this intelligence Rawbiison at once re- 
commended the General to halt Maclarrn’s brigade. It 
was accordingly brought back tc Condahar. It wi\H plain 
that some mischief was brewing in the country to the 
north, j A week of doubt and ^anxiety passed ; and then 
letters came froiv Macnaghten and Klj)hinstone, an- 
noin?.cing that Caubul was in a state of insurrection, 
and ordering Maclaren’s brigade to be despatched at 
once to the cjipital. These letters;^ came on with in- 
dorsgments from Colonel PaliSiei^at Ghuznee, and Major 
Leech at Khelat-i-Ghilzyc, which showed that in the 
intervening cojuiitry there w^ere signs of the coming 

c 

* He was connected with our postal establishment. 
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storm.* On the 17tli of November, accompanied by a 
troop of liorso artillery, the three regiments commenced 
their inarch to the northward. 

The letter to General Nott was worded as follows : 

‘‘Assistant Quarter-Master-General’s Office, Head Quarters, 

“ Caubul, November 3,' 1841. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour, by direction of Major-General Elphin^ 
stone, cominanding in Afghanist.*\n, to request that you will imme- 
diately direct the whole of the troops under orders to return to Hin- 
dostan from Candahar to march upon Caubnl instead of Shikarpore, 
excepting any that sh.nll have got beyond the Khojuck Pass, and that 
you will instruct the officers who may command to use the utmost 
practicable ex))edition. You are requested to attach a troop of his. 
Majesty tlie Shah’s Horse Artillery to tlip above force, and likewise 
half the first regiment of cavalry. . 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“J. Paton, Gapt. A. Q. M. G. 

“ To Major-General Nott, Commanding at Candahar.” 

• 

This letter was sent, under a flying so.ll, through Colonel Palmer, at 
Ghuznee, and Major Leech, at Klielat-i-Qliilzye —Palmer sent it on 
with this indorsement: “The country*' getting more disturbed every 
day. Burnett came in yesterday after being attacked on the road. He 
was pursueil, when he* fortunately fell in with some horsemen I had 
sent after the fifty-tsv'A camels from Candahar, which have bei^n taken 
off. No tidings of Crawford.” •'Lcccli wrote : — 

“Khelat, Nov. 12, 1841. 

“ The wdiole of the Ghilzye prisoners escaped f *oni CaulniL and the 
family of Husan Khan from this neig’ibourhoc^. Khaker Khan and 
Munsoor Khan in custody, and all the other families expected byjbhis 
evening to be safe at this place. IVhat are we to sa}*to the appear- 

ance cn route to Caiulaliar at this crisis of Saifadeeii, nephew of Atta 
Mahomed Khan. *^le hereon the evqpiiig of the 8th.” 

Macuaghten’s letter was addressed to llawliiKon, and it ran in the 
following words : — ^ * 

^ “ Caubul, -Nov. 3, 1842. 

“My DEAii Rawlinson, — We have a very serious insurrection in the 
city just now, and from the elements of which it is composed, I appre- 
liend much disturbance iu the surrounding country for some time to 
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Anticipating that some evil might arise from the pre- 
sence of the Prince, Snfder Jung, in the province, after 
his supercession by his elder and better disposed bro- 
ther, Eawlinson had invited him to come in from Ze- 
mindawor, and he now suggested the cxpodiciicy of 
his proceeding to Caubul, with Captain Hart’s Janhaz 
regiment, which wfis to follow in the roar of Mac- 
laren’s brigade. The Prince yielded to the snggesthni, 
and went. The fidelity of the Afghan horse was doubt- 
ful, and Rawlinson was glad to rid Inniself of the pre- 
sence both of a discontented Prince and a body of treache- 
rous Afghan horsemen — soldiers ^raised, mounted, armed, 
cquipi)ed and disciplined by Shall Soqjah and Jiis British 
supporters, seemingly for the one sole 2)ur])08e of drawing 
their swords against the xory ^niwer to which they owed 
their military existence. 

All through the month of November Caiidahar re- 

t 

1 

come. It would be only prudent, therefore, that tlio Idth, 42nd, and 
43rd, with a troop of horse a-tillery and some cavalry, should come 
here immediately. General Nott will be written to ulhcially in this 
respect. We have been shelling the city all day. but apparently with 
little effect, I hope there will he no difficuity aj 5 >ut suiijjlies. Your 
writing Co Leech will obviate tlii.s. Op, second thoughts 1 shall forward 
this letter under a flying seal thnmgh Palmer and Leech. Unless you 
send up thi.s leiiiforceuieut there will be a frohability of our suj^plies 
being cut off. 

“W. 11. MACNAariTKN.” 

A*'line from. Captain Lawrence to Colonel Palmer reiiucstcd him to 
send on the letter express through Leech. Lec'^h forwarded it with'^fei 
few words to Kawlimson, saying, ** What thyde yoA of a Prince and 
somf^ treasure with the brigade? Plea reinforce this post (Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye) by 160, or ift pr)ssible, 200 men — infantry.’* Another in- 
dorsement stated, ‘VTliere are nearly 100 maunds of atta here, be- 
longing to the Bengal commissariat, disposable for the brigade pro- 
ceeding towards Caubul. We have six months supply for the gaiTison. 

“ H. MII.NB.” 


^[MS. Mfcordf.] 
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mained tranquil. But it was obvious that the course of 
insurrection was setting towards the West. Tidings came 
ill from the country about Ghuznee, which showed that 
tlie road to the capital was infested by the insurgents. 
Lieutenant Crawford, who was escorting the Douranee 
pysoiicrs to Caubul had been attacked by ovei*whelm- 
ing numbers near Ghuznee ; and had suffered his pri- 
soners to escape ; or rather, had lost them, with all 
Ills baggage, Jiiid a considerable number of his horses 
and men.*“ Soon afterwards Guddoo Khan, an Afghan 
officer ill the service of the Shah and his British sup- 
porters, who had accoinpaiiied Crawford's detachment — 
• 

* It floes not ai»pcar that tfie conduct of Lieutenant Crawford was, 
in any way, open to censure. H^was the bearer, as has been shown, 
t)f written instructions, authorising him to destroy the prisoners if they 
attempted ti9 escape, but there seems to have bsen no connivance be- 
tween them and the ])arty who attacked tlic escort. Crawford himself 
.say.s, in a narrative which he drew up, and wliich was subsequently 
published ill a Bombay paper : **0n^ prisoner was cut down by a 
horseman of the enemy (plainly showing there was no collusion between 
them), two others rolled over in a ditch, where, with their horse a top 
of them, and their legs chained under his belly, I left them ; indeed, I 
now found it was impossible I could ever get my charge into (xhuzuee 
alive, and I had onl^ to decide on putting them to death gr setting 
them at liberty. My instructidHs would have justified my pursuing 
the former cour.se, but the poor wretches had clearly mtule no attempt 
to escape ; they were in ?o way^nswerable for th<> attack made on my 
party, as was evident from one of their number falling by ific sword of 
our adversaries ; and I conceived then, and fio now conceive, that in 
letting these men go with their lives, I was not only feting aceft-ding 
•to the strict letter of^my instructions, but that justice and humanity 
required I jJlioulcI not 4 lay them in cold blood. Had I j)iit them to 
death, then Shiimshoodeon Mjfhomcd Akhar would have been equally 
justified in taking our lives (the lives of all tiicir prisoners) on the ad- 
vance of Pollock and Nott on Caubul. I may jj,dd that ^le Cour^ of 
Inquiry, which I called for, after investigating all the circumstances, 
decided thaft I had acted perfectly right.” These escaped prisoners^ 
howeyer, subsequently became the most active of our enemies. 
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a man of unimpeachable integrity and unquestionable 
gallantry and good conduct — was on his retiirii from 
Ghuznee to Candahar “ ovciq)owercd by numbers and 
slain, with seventeen of his best men, losing at the same 
time for^-fivc hor-ses, and all the arms and baggage of 
the Kessalch.” These incidents seemed to i)ortcnd tjio 
neiu’ approach of the thunder-clouds that were break- 
ing over Caubul. Candahar wjis as yet only beneath 
the skirts of the storm. , 

On the 8tli of December ^laclarcii’s brigade returned 
to Candaliar. How it happened that these regiments 
had failed to make good their inarch to Caubul is not 
to be satisfVictorily cx])Iained. It is still ^stated by olhcers 
who accompanied the detachment, that the difficidtics of 
the miu'ch have been greatl;y exaggerated ; and that, at 
all events, they^might have been overcome. Nott sent 
the brigade with a reluctance which lie took no care 
to conceal. It was 4iis wisli to retain the three regi- 
ments at Candahar; and he was not a man to shrink 
from the utterance of his feelings on such a subject as 
this. ^‘Remember,” he said to Maclaren and liis staff, 
when they ])rescnted themselves at thoHJenerars quarters 
to takt le.ave of their old commandant “tlic despatch 
of tJiis brigade to Caubul is hot my doing. 1 {ijn com- 
pelled to defer to superior authorjliy ; but in my 
private opinion I am sendin.^ you all to destruction.” 
The brigade niarclfed ; bift, starting under such auspices, 
thefe was liitle likeliiiood of its reaching its destination. 
There were few officers in tlic foi’cc ^ ho did not knoW 
that, on the first coloi¥‘able pi*c|ext,*'it would be turned 
bac^. ^ 

• A pi’(j4ext very soon j)rcscntcd itself. Two marches 
beyond KJiolfft-i-Chilyzc •there wa\s a liglit fall of snow. 
On the following day there was more snow, a/id some of 
the commissariat donkeys died upon the road. On the 
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next, Maclarcii halted the brigade, and ordered a com- 
mittee to asHcnible and report upon the state of the com- 
missariat cattle, with reference to their fitness for the 
continuance of their march to Caubul. The committee 
assembled ; registered the number of deaths among the 
carriage- cat tie during the two preceding day^; and re- 
ported that as winter had now set in> and as the loss of 
cattle would iiici*ease every march that was made to the 
northward, it would be impracticable for the force to 
reach Caubul at all in an efficient state. On this, about 
the end of Novembei', Maclaren ordered the brigade to 
retrace its ste])s. 

But the snow had now cciised. The little that had 
fallen st)on melted away,^ind for weeks not another flake 
fell througln)ut the entire gountry. The weather was re- 
markably tine and open ; and there is not a doubt that tho 
brigade might easily have made good ifs way to Caubul. 
But it does not appear ever to hiive been seriously in- 
tended that the force should reftch its destination. Mac- 
claren and his officers knew w^l that the return of tho 
brigade to C\indahar would be welcome to General Nott, 
and that tliei e wi’s not likely to be a very close inquiry 
into the circunu^ances attending the retrograde^ move- 
ment. There was in reaffty little more than a show of 
proceeding to the rijjief of Caubul. Tho rehimeuts were 
wanted at Candahar ; aul to Candr.har they returned. 
How far their iirrival might have heli|)ed to save Eljdiin- 
stone’s force from destruction can only bc^eonjectflred. 
4lut it is said t]iat both the English and the Afghan 
hosts looiled •with^ eager anxiety to the aiTival or the 
rejailse of Maclaren, as 1;he* event which was to deteifnine 
the issue of the ponding struggle, llie relief of.Ghuznoe, 
would in itself have been gi’ei^t gain to ns, for it would 
have opeiA3d the road between that place and Caubul, 
and have sent ma»y of the rebellious tribes to their home ; 
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and that the appearance of reinforcements would have 
determined many waverers, the venal and vacillating^ 
Kuzzclbashcs included, to side with the British, may bo 
recorded as a certainty. It is right, however, to admit 
the belief, that if Nott had known to what straits the 
Caubul army would soon be reduced, ho would not h;i.ve 
uttered a word to encourage the return of the relieving 
])riga(le to Candahar. 

But whatever may have bec^i the causes of tlie failure, 
soon after the retrograde movement of Maclai*cn’s brigade 
became known, uiimistakeable signs of inquietude were 
discernible in the neighbourhood of Candahar. Malnmicd 
Atta Khan had been dctaclied by the ^Caubul party to 
i*aise an insurrection in^ Western Afghanistan. No soonci* 
had the chief reached the ^rocitier than such unecpiivocal 
symptoms of popular excitement began to manifest them- 
selves, that Major llawlinsou at once perceived the necessity 
of adopting active moftsures for the sup])ressi()n of disorder 
and the maintenance of the tvancjiiillity of the surrounding 
•country. His efforts in t»he fii*st instance were directed to 
the avoidance of any actual collision with t he 2)eople, and 
the preservation of outward smoothnes'S and regularity in 
the adijiiinistration of affairs. Witli this^primal object, he 
withdrew' from the outlying *aistricts all the detached 
troops, and 'concentrated them at iCandahar. A single 
2)arty of^ Janbaz, ])rotccted b^ the Hazarehs from the 
2)ossibility of attack, wcr(f left in Tezeen, wdiilst all the 
othft' tnjo])!^ Hindostanee and Afghan, were posted in 
and around the city of Candahar. But thi^ was not 
•enough. The safety of our mi^itar/’ position might bo 
]»ro^^ded for ; but it was not sufficient to feel confident 
ofiour ability to overcome any enemy that might venture 
to attack us. •It was obvk)usly ex2)cdieiit to strike rather 
at the root than at the branches ; to j)rcvent the grow th 
of rcbelli(m rather than to beat it do\hi full-growm? At 
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all events, it was j^olitic to secure such a division of parties 
as would anniliilatc even the possibility of a powerful 
coalition against us. Relying upon the general unpopu- 
larity of tlie Barukzycs with the llouranec tribes, whom 
the Sirdars liad so long and so severely oppressed. Major 
Rjiwlinson excited himself to get uj) a Douranec move- 
ment ill our favour. He bound the chiefs, by all the 
iiK^st solemn oaths that Mahomedanism affords, to stand 
firm in tlieir allegiance to SJ^iahSoojah and the Shahzadah 
Tirnour. 'IMic priesthood ratified the bond; and the 
families of tlie Douranec chiefs were placed as liostages 
for their fidelity in tlie lyuids of the British officers. The 
cliiefs tlicmselves, with Prince Timour’s elTlest sou at their 
head, and accomjiaiiicd liy Meerza Ahmed, the Revenue- 
manager of Candahar, a ma!i .of considerable talents and 
unsusj)ectQ^l fidelity, to whom Major ^ Rawlinson had 
entrusted a lakh of rupees for the management of the 
movenient, were despatched to tlfe eastern frontier to 
raise tlie tribes against the Barukzycs and their (Ihil- 
zye allies. In the meanwhile •the British at Candahar 
ivmained ai)])arently unconcerned spectators of tlie 
contest, which, it"^was liopcd, would resolve itself into 
a (]uestion of Suddozyc ^or Bariikzyc sn])reniac}# in the 
Douranec Empire. 

The objects (.‘oiiteinphited by Major ^hiwliiisoii were, 
however, only partitUly attained. He succeeded* in gain- 
ing time, and in removing the Dourafiee chiefs from the 
neighbourhood of our camp. “The Doura.*iees quilted 
tjandahar«in the* middle of December, delayed for a 
considerable time flie f^vi^ncc of Mahomed Atta Khan, 
and prevented ti) the utmost of their jiower the s])rcad 
of religious fanaticism among their tribes.*’ Vlhit the 
good faith so appai’ent at the ovrtsct was destined soon to 
ho overclouded. As long as the Douranees helieved that 
to cafry out the wislies of the British was really to fight 
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the l)attle of the Suddozyes, they were true to oui‘ cause ; 
but they soon began to pve credit to- the report that 
Shah Soojah himself was in the ranks of oiu* enemies, and 
tJieii they fell away from u 6 .%'Even ]\Jeerza Alimcd, in 
whom so much conhdonife had been reposed, turned his 
fine talents against us, and became the mainspring of' a 
liostile Douraneo movement. 

But they did not at once declare themselves. For 
a while the Douranees quietly watched the prgjjressVf 
affaii-s. Those events as they developed themselves 
seemed more and more favoiu*able to* the spread 'o^ 
insurrection in western Afghancstan. As th 6 old year 
woiv to a close, it^ seemed that our '’difficulties wci*e 
tliickcning, and the new 'year* came in with a crowd of 
fresli embarrassments. Siiifder Jurtg had returned to 
Candahar. On -the retrogi-ession of Maclareri’s brigade 
ho had declared that he could not trust the Janbaz to 
escort him to Caubul, and again set his face towards the 
south. The presence of these traitorous horsemen at 
Candahar had always teen a source of considerable 
anxiety to Major Bawlinson. The ist llegiment of 
Afghan horse liad been in Zeinindawer; and when the 
political! agent recalled the qjVer troo2)s from that part 
of the courtly, it was his intention that the Janbaz 
should remain Mt Gbirisk. ,Thcir^ enmity to the sur- 
j’oundiiig tribes W2;S so \jxdl known, that there was less 
ch{i4jce of their uniting with the rebels in that part of 
the country than in any other. Owdng, however, to 
the miscarriage of a letter, Bawdinsoifs intentions w’cre 
defeated. Tlie Janbaz* returned to Candahar witli the 
other details of the ‘Zeinindawer detachment, on the lltli 

• t. ' 

f)f Decemlier. ^ ]>it Kawdinson w'as determined to remove 
them. lie suspected their treachery ; but sponer than 
lie anticipated, they threw off all disguise, and openly 
arrayed themselves against us. 
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Before day-break on the 27th of December tlie men of 
the Jaiibaz regiments vfere^to have commenced their 
march to Ghirisk. There were 250 men of the 1st 
Regiment under IJeutenatiltGolding, and 150 of the 2nd 
under Lieutenant Wilson. Lieil^nant Pattins(^n was to 
accompany them in politicial charge. The object of the 
movement was two-fold — ^to escort treasure and ammu- 
nition to Ghirisk, and to remove from Candahar a body 
of men^-whoso fidelity wiUB more than suspected. Two 
horn's al'ter midnight .the party was to have moved and 
made a double march, for the purpose of clearing tlie 
villages * on the Urghimdab, which had been greatly 
excited diu’ing ’the few ^preceding days. Golding was 
ready at the appointed hour ; bu^, through some miscon- 
ception of oi-ders, Wilson’# men w'ere not prepared to 
march. Bo the movement was countermanded. Golding 
and Pattinson, therefore, retunied to the tent of the 
former, and laid themselves d<jwn* again to sleep. The 
1st Jaiibaz regiment had been drawn up ready for the 
march with their cattle loaded, and the postponement 
<.)f the movement now took them by surprise. They had 
laid a plot to mutiny and desert upon the march, and 
tlicy believed that the \ conspiracy had been ^tcctcd. 
After waiting for half an hour, drawn up i^ the cliill air 
of early morning, tBcy deteimined at <^nce to throw off 
the mask 3 so they streamed^ into Golding’s font with 
tlieir draAvn swords, and attacked the two officers in 
.their beds. When they thought that their •bloody work 
Avas complete^ thfiy rushed confusedly out of the tent, 
mounted their horsesf mid Add. The treasure^ was 
])lundered, and some hoi-ses belonging to (Holding and 
hattinson were carried off ; but nothing else wa?; touclied 
by the asjpassins. Pattinson whs stunned by a bloAV on 
the head, but rcco^vcring his senses, he made his way out 
of the tent, wounded as he was in seven places, mounted 
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a horse which his Meer^i had saddled on the spot, and 
effected his escape.* Golding was less fortunate, lie 
^ rushed out of liis tent, and fled on foot towards the 
cantonments; hut the Janbaz followed and cut him 
down when within a short distance of our camp.t 

A party of the Shah’s horse under Captain Leesou, 
and a detachment of Lieutenant Wilson’s Janbaz, who had 
remained true to us in the face of strong tein2)tati()n, 
were sent out against the mutineers. The detachnient 
came up with the rebels about twelve miles from Cau- 
dahar. There was a brief but sturdy conflict. The 
mutineers cliarged in a body, but' were gallantly met by 
Leeson’s men ; and after a Jiaftd-to-hancl struggle, wore 
broken and dispersed.^ Thirty of their number were 
killed by our cavalry, who followed uj) their advantage ; 
many more were wounded, and the remainder fled in 
confusion to the camp^of Atta Mahomed. 

Two days after the defection of the Janbaz, Prince 
Sufder Jung fled from Candahar, and joined the cam2> 
of Atta Mahomed. The Sirdar had fixed his head- 

* He died, after much suffering, in March. 

+ 3fajir Rawlmson' s MS. Journal^:' 

The mutineers moved down to the Barukzye villages in apparent 
expectation of being joined by the Ooloos, but wherever tliey went they 
received neither support nor encouragefaent, notwithstanding that they 
gave out our troops werojon the march to destroy the Dourauee villages. 
The 4^n])az at last took up a position at Chuplanee, a village about 
twelve miles off, where our cavalry came up with them ; Captain, 
Leeson bad to file his men across a difficult canfcl, and }i»d only just 
formed line when the enemy ciharged in ^ bodj . Our men charged at 
the sotac time in line, and the flanks swept round the Janbaz horse, 
who were probably not abfive 150 strong — numbers having left the rebel 
standard before reachiftg Chuplanee. For about five minutes a splendid 
fight took place, hand-to-hand, Vhen the Janbaz broke aijd fled, pur- 
sued by our cavalry. Of the enemy, about thirty were killed and 
fifty wounded in the flight and pursuit. Our* loss was trifliilfc.” — 
[Mc^ Itawliuson's MS. Journal,] 
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quarters at Dehli, about forty miles from CandaLar, 
and there, early in January, Rawlinson was eager to 
attack him. The political agent saw clearly the expe- 
diency of ciaisliing the insurrection in the bud. Every » 
day was adding to the impoi-tance of the movement, and 
swelling the number of the insurgents. Some of the 
tribes were standing aloof, unwilling to declare them- 
selves against us, yet in hourly expectation of being 
compelled to secure thei^ own safety by ranging tliem- 

selvcs under the banners of the Prince. But the General 

« 

was unwilling to divide his force ; and refused to send a 
brigade to Dehli. Whilst Rawlinson urged strong political 
considerations hi favour of promptitude of action, Nott, 
with equal fii niness, took his stand upon military grounds, 
and argued that it would inex])cdient, at such a season 
of the j^ttar, to send a portion of his force a distance of 
forty miles from Candahar to beat up the quarters of a 
fugitive Prince. “Sufder Jung,” •wrote Rawlinson, “has 
fixed his abode at Dehli, and has declared himself the 
leader of an insurrection, aiming at our expulsion from 
the country. Up to the present time no very consider- 
able nundier of iTlen have joined his standard, and the 
only chiefs in afteiidanc^ of any note, are those ^vho have 
accompanied Mahomed -ttta Khan from Caubul, together 
with the Ghilzye leaders, Sumud Khan,^Mecr Alim Khan, 
and the Gooroo. It woifld thus be an eiusy master by the 
detachment of a brigade to llehli th break up the insur- 
gent force, and whether the rebels fouglU- or lleff, the 
consc(pi(^ices wcnild be almost of equal benefit with regard 
to the restoration*of triuiquillityi But t anticipate a very 
serious aggravijtioii of affairs if wj allow the PriRce to 
remain unmolested for any length of Jime at Dehli, on* to 
move from that place in the ^lirection of Candahar with 
the avowed purpose of attacking us. Our inactivity would 
not*fail to be ascribed by the great body of the Ooloos to 
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an inability to act on the offensive, and an impression of 
this sort having once gained ground, the natural conse- 
quences, in the present highly excited state of religious 
feeling, would be a general rise of the population against 
us.”* 

Reason and experience were both on the side of this 
argument, and Rawlinson stated the case clearly and 
well. But Nott took a soldier’s view of the question. 
He argued, ^that to send out a brigade at such a season 
of the year, so far from its support^ would bo to destroy 
his men in tlie field, and to expose the city to the attacks 
of the enemy. “ I conceive,” he. ^\Tote in reply to Raw- 
linson’s letter, ‘Hhat the whole ^countiy is in a state of 
rebellion, and that nothing but the speedy concentration 
of the troops at this place Iws^saved the different detach- 
ments from being destroyed in detail, and tkc city of 
Candahar from being besieged. . . . Because this 

young Prince is said *co have assembled 1000 or loOO 
followers at a distance of forty miles fi-om Candahar, it 
would, indeed, bo truly absurd were I, in tlie very depth 
of winter, to send a detachment wandering about the 
country in searcli of the rebel fugiti\T^ destroying my 
men am^st frost and snow, killin^^ the few carriage-cattle 
we have left, and thus be tot.‘itly disabled at tlic proper 
season from moving ten miles in anjr direction from the 
city, or eVen have the means of falling bac^k, should that 
unfortunately ever ifecome necesssiry.” t 

* Major Rawlinson to Major-General Nott : ^January ^7 t?i, 1842.* 
MS. Correspondence. 

t General Nott to Major itawlinsVn January Sth^ 1842. MS. 
Correspondence. There it a characteristic passage in this letter which 
is \«)rthy of quotation.^ “I have no right to interfere with the affairs 
of the government (Jf this counti^ and I never do — but in reference to 
that part of your note where you si)eak of political influence, I will 
candidly tell you that these are not times for mera ceremony,- and*that 
under present circumstances, and at a distance of 2000 miles from the 
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Tlie movements of the rebel army soon settled the 
question between them. No attempt having been made 
to dislodge tlie insurgent chiefs, they quietly moved down 
the valley of the Urghundab, and on the 12th of January 
took post on the river, about five miles to the we^t of the 
city of Candahar. 

General Nott lost no time in moving out to attack 
them. Taking with him five and a half regiments of 
infantry, the Shah’s 1st Cavalry, a party of Skinner’s 
Horse, and sixteen guns,* a formidable body of troops, 
weak only in the mounted branch — he made a four 
hours’ march over a few miles of countiy, and came 
uj)on the cnemy*+ postedn near the fortified village of 

seat of the Supicm© Government, I throw responsibility to the winds, 
and tell yon tllat, in my opinion, you have not had, for some time past, 
nor have you at present, one particle of political influence in this 
country” • 

* Her Majesty’s 40th Regiment ; thS 2nd, 16th, 38th, and a wing 
of the 42nd Native Infantry ; the Shad’s 5th Infantry ; Anderson’s 
two troops of Horse Artillery (Shah’s) ; Blood’s Battery (Bombay Artil- 
lery) ; Leeson’s and Haldane’s Horse. 

t The number of the enemy has been variously stated at all sorts of 
amounts, from 5000 to 20, 000. ^ General Nott, in his official despatch 
addressed to the Military Secret&y, says: “After a march of four 
liours over a very difficult gountry, I came in si^ht of tHe rebel army, 

^ from fifteen to twenty thousand men, drawn up in a strong ^sition on 
the right bank of the Urghundab.” Jlajor Ih^wlinson says : “From 
wliat I myself saw, as well as from information I have received from 
parties in the enemy’s camp, I should estimate their ^utire foixJl at 
^bOO — 3000 yf which .ycompanied the chiefs from Sir-a-buiid, whilst 
the other ‘2000 jollied f«om the Alekozye villages.” — [Jf<S. Journal,] 
There is notliiug of which the tistftrian ought to speak witli less gonfi- 
dence than the “number of the enemy.” Thorc is nothing more diffi- 
cult to determine than the fact ; and nothing morg likely to ^raw upflii 
him a largo amount of acrimonious critiMsm, than his%anner of stating 
it. As a general proposition, I think it may be laid dowm that mili- 
tary commanders seldom under-state the number of the enemy they 
beaten. 
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Killa-chuk, on the riglit bank of the Urghundab. The 
British troops crossed the river, and at once advanced in 
column of battalions, flanked by the artillery and cavahy, 
to the attack. The action was of brief duration. At 
the cnd»of twenty minutes, during which our guns and 
muskctiy, telling with deadly effect upon the heavy 
masses of the enemy, were answered by a wild and 
ineflectiv# ’fire from their I'anks, the rebel army was in 
confusion and flight. The Ghilzycs fled in one direction ; 
the Janbaz in another; the people from the villages* 
hastened to their own homes. Atta Mahomed attempted 
to make a stand ; but our troops moved forward — c.amod 
the village by storm — and slaughtered every man, woman, 
and child, within its walls. The British line was then re- 
fonned, and Atta Mahonted prepared to meet a second 
attack. But the cavalry, with two horse-artillery guns, 
were now slipped upon the enemy, who broke and fled 
in dismay ; and the humiliation of Atta Mahomed and 
his piuucoly ally was coinplote.t 

* Two canals in advance of the village were lined by matchlock 
men — the horse crowded the slope of the tu/Tfia upon which Killa-chuk 
is built and occupied the entii-e space intcrvenif.g between that village 
and Kohiick, the hillocks adjoining -wiiich latter i)lacc were covered by 
large masses iof footmen collected from the neighbouring villages to 
witness rather tha|\ to paiticipatein thecoiSbat.” — [AfajorJlaxclinson's 
MS. Jouhial.] » 

t Major Rawlinson* in his despatch of the 6th of March, describes 
thit aflair as a brief skirmish.” General Nott lias described the 
action in a few pregnant sentences. A graphic account of it is to i)e 
found in Captain Neill’s Recollections of Four Yfant* 'Service in the 
East. Captain Neill was {present as Adjutant of licr Majesty’s 40tli 
Regiment. He speaks ^f the affair as the “Battle of Urghundab.”-— 
^Hhe firat .success after our recent disasters at Cauhul,” as it was. 
He adds : “ Thcavictory having' been obtained over a force so immensely 
superior to that which was opposed to it by the British, iLost effectually 
damped the .spirit of our enemies in that piy t of the counti^.” As 
Nott's force had sixteen guns, it can hardly he said that the enemy’s 
force was immensely superior. 
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The Douraiiee chiefs now hegaii to throw off the mask. 
They moved down to the assistance of the rohel army, 
hut tlic battle had been fought before tlicy could ai’rive 
upon the field, and they only came up in time to see 
their countrymen in panic flight.* Sufdci* Jupg, Atta 
Miilumicd, and the other rebel chiefs found an honour- 
able refuge in the Douranec camp; and from that tiinc, 
they who had left Candahar as om- friends, pj^csented a 
front of open hostility to oi%r authority, t 

Meerza Ahmed was, the head-piece of the Douranec 
party. Nott Imd pronounced him a traitor. J llawlinsoii 
• 

The Prince seeing to have been inclined to desert to the British in 
the course of the action. He find Tej Mahomed (the Sirdar of the 
recreant Janbaz, who had been forced t^) accompany the mutineers after 
their attack on their British officers) Had been in consultation in the 
morning aboujt going over to the British camp. TJic chiefs had some 
suspicion of this, and “when they saw Tej Mahomed detach himself, 
tliey imracdiatoly accused the Prince of treachery. They talked, indeed, 
of seizing him ; upon which the boy, Vdth his immediate followers, 
galloped olf the field.” — [Major RawUnson^s MS. Journal.'] Tej 
Mahomed would have come in ; but an inopportune shower of grape 
from Blood’s battery kept him at a discreet dishince. 

t The Douranec chiets’wei'e irritateil against Atta Mahomed for pre- 
cipitating the contlid^with th^ British. They had been a^ious to 
stand aloof until the issue of the Caubul contest (Jould be more clearly 
seen by them. • 

t On the 8 th of January, the fleneral wrott^ to Jlawlinson : “lam 
• sorry that I have not the same confidence in Meerza Ahmed which you 
appear to have. The force under this man has*been in the immediate 
vicinity of Candahar for the last month. Why this has J)cen permitted 
iknow not. He has a very considerable body of men with him, both 
horse and fobt ; md information tells me that they are increasing 
<laily and hoiuly. . . . .• Mou ouglit to be the best judge o^this 

man’s fidelity ; but I believe him to be a traitv ; and I should not be 
•surprised to liear of his being joined by his expected confederates, aif(J 
before twenty-four houi*s marching off,and forcing the young Prince 
Sekunder to ifccompany him. Yet he is on the watch, and will play 
his game according to circumstances.” — [Genei'al Nott to Major Raw- 
linso7i: Janmrt/ Sthj 1842. MS, Correspondence,] The position of 
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had now coasod to believe in his fidelity; but he had 
never ceased to respect his talents. He knev/ him to be 
an Afghan of rare ability, and he believed that the 
sagacity of the Mcerza would not suffer him to doubt 
the difference between the power of his countrymen and 
that of Ihe British Government. But the Meerza Juid 
sounded the depth of the difficulties which surrounded us 
with no little accuracy, and had estimated aright the 
nature of^thc crisis. He sa|v in the distance our com- 
pulsory abandonment of Afghanistan, and doubted the 
wisdom of leaguing himself with a declining cause. 

From tlic 20th of Januaiy to^the last day of February 
the Douranccs remained encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Candahar. Nothing but the genius of Meerza Ahmed 
could have kept together, /hi^oughout so long a season of 
comparative inactivity, all the discordant eleinents of that 
Dourance force. The winter had set in with its snowy 
accessories. Nott unwilling to expose his troops to 
the severities of the winter season ; and the enemy seemed 
equally disinclined for muy whilst the snow was on the 
ground. But during this period of suspended hostilities 
very different were tlic occupations of the two contending 
forccs-^-very different the feelipgs with which they con- 
templated the renewal of the struggle. The attitude of 
the British at tK\s time denoted a consciousness oi 
strength. There, was no despondency — there was 110 .. 
excitement. Our ‘ofticer.4 and men, having nothing tc. 
do*in the field, fell back again into the ordinary routine 
of cantonment life, as though the ^oTintry ^had never 
been convulsed or disturbed.^ T'hcy'rode*' steeple-chases; 
thejr played at rackets; they pelted one anotlicr with 

^ow-balis. The dreadful snow which had destroyed tlie 

• 

Meerza Ahmed, and the near prospect of Lis defection, wtre among ths 
reasons urged by the General in support of his ^fusal to quit the neftr 
fieighbonrhood of Candahar. 
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Caubiil Ri-iiiy was only a plaything in the hands of their 
brethren at Candahar.* 

The enemy, on the other hand, wore kept continually 
in a state of restless and absorbing activity. Meerza 
Ahmed saw the danger of suffering the Dourantjp chiefs, 
disunited and jealous of each other as they were, to 
dwell too intently upon the embarrassments of their 
own position. He gave their thoughts an outward 
direction; and, by skilful management, kept them both 
from risking prematiu;ely a general engagement with 
the British, and from breaking out into internal dis- 
sensions, t “ Meerza Ahmed alone,” says Major Raw- 
linson, in the miistcrly de§ 2 )atch 1 have already quoted, 
could have so long jn-csciTed imion among the dis- 
cordant elements of which this* camp was com])oscd ; he 
alone could •have managed, by the most .ctireful revenue 
arrangements, to have sui)i)orted the concourse which was 
assembled round the standard of Siffdcr Jung; he alone, 
2 )ei’haps, coidd have prevented the Douranccs fi*om risking 
an action in which they were slirc to be defeated; his 
measures throughout have been most skilful and well 
sustained. The chiefs were, in the first idace, sent to 
recruit in the diftercut districts whcri^ their iiifluence 
chiefly J3revailcd; revenue w;us raised in the, usual form 
fertile supjiort of thc^a’ooji^ in auticif^ftif^i of tlie coming 
• iiarvest, the ryots receiving an ^acquittance from* Meerza 

* NeilVs Recollections. There was, however, roinni^ratively IFttlc 
sftow at Caiulahar. It seldom lies there long upon the ground. 

t He w\'is Sot, l«wev^, completely successful. It w’ould have been 
a miracle if lie liad been. 4. — There have been sejeral 

squabbled in ii»e Douf^iiee camp already : ls%. A quarrel took place 
between the Janbaz and Populzyes regarding hk^osa; 2ndiy. Sufdfti^ 
Jung fell out w ilb Meerza Ahmed, and oj>uBed him foi^not spending bis 
luoney freely the (xliazees ; and 3rdly. The Jaiibaz have regularly 
cleaned j)ut an Isliakzyij Khail in another dispute about supplies.” — 
Major JAS’. JournuL] 
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Ahmed in case the rnaiifi^cmcnt should continue in his 
hands, and being assiu’ed that if our power j)revailed we 
were too just to subject the cultivators to a double 
exaction; statements of the Shah’s connivance in the 
Caubul revolution were industriously circulated; in- 
cessant attempts were made to tamper with pur 
Hindostanee troops (not altogether without success), 
and letters were designedly thrown into our hands to 
render us suspicions of such chiefs as adhered to us, 
wliilst tlie most stringent measures were adopted to deter 
the villagers around the city from bringing supplies into 
Candahar. Such was the line^ of policy pursued by 
Meerza Ahmed from the 20th of January to the 20t]i 
of February. In this interim Ooneral Nott liad laid in 
five months’ sup])lies for the <,roo})S ; lie had repaired the 
fortifications to a certain extent ; and, inteiuling on the 
12tli of Febniaiy to inarch out and attack the enemy, 
lie had conciUTed im tlie advisability of disarming tlie 
population preparatory to the movement of our troops.'^ 
SeveA weather, however, rendered a march imjiracti- 
cable at tiie time he meditated ; and before it became 
sufficiently mild to enable him to'take the field, the 
tacticsi-of the enemy had uiKVu’gone *a total alteration 
in consecpience of advices from (-aubul.” 

But there wei-e^'^mmiy circnmstiAices at this time to 
create Uneasiness in the miinls of those to whom was 
entrusted the direct ion *of affairs at Candahar. The 
garrison waii not tin-eatened with a scarcity of provisions; 
but fodder for the cattle was very scarce. .The horses 

*%Iajor Itav, linsoii, ]^rcparatory to tlie commejicement of the work 
oi ilisaria^ng, took a census of the inhabitants of the city, which 
greatly alavinctl ^hc people, a.s it was believed to be our intention to 
expel them. When it was found that they were only tq, bo disarmed, 
they recovered their serenity, and submitted very patiently to the 
ordeal. 
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were becoming mi serviceable from lack of nonrishment ; 
tlK) shcej) were so misei’ably lean as to be scarcely worth 
killing for food. It wtis intensely cold; and fuel was so 
scarce, that the luxury of a winter fire w^as denied even 
to the sick. Tlic hospitals had thcii’ inmates; but there 
wci c no medicines. And above all, money was tfecoming 
vso scarce, that the most serious ajiprchensions were 
entertained by Major Ilawlinson, who knew that there 
was no weapon of war so serviceable as the money bag 
ill such a country as Afghanistan.* Under such circunv 
stiuices it may readily be supposed how anxiously the 
aiTival of a convoy from the southward was looked for, 
and lunv necessary it seemed that the communications 
with Sindli should bo opt^ied in such a manner as to 
secure the arrival of treasure^ and supplies. 

But whilst the hopes of the garrison were directed 
towards the country to the southward, their thoughts, 
vitli fear and trembling, turned themselves towards the 
Novtii. On the 21st of February a messenger arrived at 
Oaiidahai’, bringing a letter fix^i General Elphinstonc 
and Major Pottinger, ordering the evacuation of Caii- 
dahar and Khclat-i%Ghilzye.t The original had been 

• g 

* February 11. — I am becl)ming seriously aLarraed about money. 

A lakh is the utmost that I shall be able to raise from#the Candahar 
merchants, and with the mist rigid economy tljr^ hardly last us to 
^the end of March — the godowiis at*the same time being opencd*to supply 
the troops. It seems, therefore, absolutely indifJ|)cusable that the road 
should he opened from the south, either by Outram or ourselves.’^ 
[Major Rawlinsoii's MS. Journal.^ 

t ^*Fehrucv'ij ‘21. — ?\vo Cossids reached me to-day from Leech, one 
with letters of the loth tiid 15th„the otlter with letters of tlie 17th. 
Enclosed was a copy of a letter addressed to^mo by Majer-rilcneral 
Elphinstone and Major Tottinger, requesting me to intimate io Majo»^ 
^Scncral Nott their wish that he would evacuate CiRidaJiar and Khelat- 
i-Ghilzye, in pj^rsiiance of the agreement entered into at Caubul for the 
return of our troops to India. This letter appears to be genuine, but I 
cannot eftisider it in any* way binding on us: and for the reasons stated 
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written nearly two months before ; and that which now 
reached Major Rawlinson was a copy forwarded by Leech 
from Khelat-i-Ghilzyo.* There was no donbt in Raw- 
linson’s mind, about the genuine character of the docu- 
ment ; but he could not bring himself to recognise for a 
moment the obligations which it was intended to Jm- 
pose upon him. He could not, however, help perceiving 
that the turn which political affairs had taken in Caiibul 
placed him in a strange an(| anomalous position. Shah 
Soojah was now the recognised sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan, ruling by the consent and with the aid of the Baruk- 

in my letter to General Nott of the 1st* instant, I still conceive that we 
are best consulting the interests of gorernment in maintaining our posi- 
tion pending the receipt of ^further instructions from Calcutta 

The question regarding Shah S^oojah is very perplexing. He is cer- 
tainly nominally at the head of the government, and we can no longer 
he supposed to be here in support of his authority. Still, however, a 
month sooner^or later m retiring can make little difference, and it 
seems to me indispensable tbqt some definite arrangements, approved of 
by government, should be entered into for the future administration of 
the province before we witlfilraw our troops.” — [Afajo?' Jlawliniion\'{ 
MS. Journal,] 

* It ran thus: Caiilul, 25th Decemhm', 1841. -Sir, — It having 
been found necessary to conclude an arrangengent, founded on that of 
the lafo Sir W. H. Macnaghten, for the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
our troops, yte have the honour to request that you will intimate to the 
officer commanding aNC^ndahar our wish^that the troops now at thnt 
place ajfll at Khelat-i-Qhilzye, toglther with the British aulhoritics^ 
and troops within y6ur juri^liction, should return to India at lli'! 
earliest convenient season. Nowab Jubbar Khan, who is the bearer of 
this letter, will render you all the assistance in his power. He hns 
been appointed Governor of Oandahar on the #f the existing 
government. • * 

“E. POTTINOER. 

“W. K. Kli’HTHstone, M.-G 

‘‘P.S.—If 3|)U Aquire two or three days to make your prepara tions, 
you muot not remain in tlie city, but proceed to your cantonment. 
Whatever you arc obliged to leave behind, yon will make over to tli« 
Newab Jubbar Khan.” • * 
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zye chiefs ; and it could no longer bo said that the pre- 
sence of the British troops was necessary to the support 
of the Suddozyo Kings. The Dourance chiefs saw this 
as plainly as Kawlinson ; and they did not fiiil to take 
advantage of the circumstance. They now endeavoured 
to rfjjxson the British out of Candahar when they found 
it diflicult to expel them ; and llawlinson and Nott 
found it loss easy to rebut their arguments than to repel 
their assaults. • 

On the 23rd of February, Rawlinson received a packet 
of letters fi-om the Dourance camp, the contents of which 
su})i)lied much food for earnest reflection. Sufder Jung 
and the Douraneo* chiefs w^*ote to the British agent, set- 
ting foi th that, as it had always been declared that the 
British merely occupied the eoimtry in support of Shah 
Soojah, and» as the Shah wiis now recc^'iiised by the 
chiefs and the people, and had no longer any need of 
our support, it was incumbent ujwu'tis to withdraw from 
the C(uinti*y. If, it was added, the British would now 
consent to retire from Candahar, •an unmolested passage 
to Quettah would be guaranteed to them ; but that, if 
they insisted on maintaining their position, they must 
expect that the fate of the Caubul ai’my would be Hieirs. 
Mcerza Ahmed, in a private letter to Ihiwjiinson, be- 
sought him t(^ retire bqforc the wdioUi ^Dpurance nation 
vose against the British, tut ^erha})s the inostT impor 
taut of the lettei-s brought in that morning, was one from 
Shall Soojah to Prince Timour, to the followiing cflect : 

You must# understand that the disturbances which you 
have, no doubt, heard of «at •Caubifl, have been a contest 
botwoeu the followers of Islam and the unbelievers. 
Now tliat the affair is decided, all tljg) Afghafls hav3% 
tendered their allegiance to mo,* and reco^ised me as 
King. It is necessary that you should keep me duly in- 
fonncd*of all proceedings in your government ; and rest 

VOL. III. h 
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assured of my fiivour and affection.*' When Rawlinsou 
took this letter to the Shaz-zadah Timonr, the Prince at 
once declared it to be a forgery; but the Biitish officer 
knew how to decypher stranger characters than those 
of a Persian Dmt-Khuty and to decide upon the aiitlien- 
ticity of far more perplexing scriptures. Rawlins(;n*s 
practised eye saw at once that the document was a 
genuine one. 

The letter from the chiefs, demanded an answer; and 
Rawlinsou now took counsel with the General. The 
hour for decision had arrived. It became them to look 
their position boldly in the ffice, and to shape their 
course for the future. Nott^was not. a man to listen 
patiently to the langivago of insolent dictation from the 
Afghan chiefs. He had already made lip his mind to 
maintain his position at all risks, pending ;tho receipt 
of instructions from India issued subsequently to the 
rec'cipt by governriiiiit of intelligence of the Envoy’s 
murder.* Rawlinsou was of the same opinion. So ho 
drew up a letter to the Douraiicc chiefs, setting fortli 
that, as tliere "was every reason to believe that Shah 
Soqjah was acting under compuls’'on, and that he in 
reality^ in spite of existing ax^i^^araiice^, desired the sup- 
port of the British, it would not become tlic latter to 
withdraw from A^ianistan beforci- entering into a final 
explanafaon with the King. *'He drew the attention of,, 

t ^ 

* ‘*I ]iave««nly to repeat,” wrote General Nott, on tlie 23rd of 
February, in reply to Major Rawlinson’s officiahlettcr on J,lie subject of 
the evacuation orders receired from C^ubul,# “ th&t I will not treat 
witk any person whatever for the refiremeut of the British troops from 
Afghanistan, until I shdil have received instructions from the Supreme 
<Jovemment. The litter signed *£ldred Pottinger’ and ‘ W. K. El- 
Xihinstone’ may, ^ or may nol^ be a forgery. I conceive that these 
officers were not free agents at Caubul ; and therefore their letter or 
order can have no weight with Cofrespcmdence.] * 
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the chiefs to the difference of our positions at Caubul 
and Candahar — said that any attempt to expel us by 
force must inevitably fail — and recommended the Dou- 
rauees to refrain from engaging in unprofitable hos- 
tility. But ho added, that the British had no tiesire to 
coiKpier the coimtiy for themselves — that the Candahar 
army was only waiting for instructions from govcni- 
ment — and he believed it was the desire of that goveni- 
ment to restore to Shah Soojah the unconti*olled exercise 
of his authority, and be guided by the provisions of 
a new treaty whicli Avould probably be negotiated be- 
tween the two states.^* On the following day,t the 
<leH[)atch of the letter l>.iving been delayed by the 
difliculty of finding a trust \^'ortl\y messenger, Rawlinson 
added a postscri])t, setting forth that intelligence had 
since been received, whicli clearly deihonstratcd that 
the *Shali was little more than a ];p*isoncr in the hands 
of the Barukzyes ; and ho added, that forces were on 
their way from India to aveijgo the murder of the 
Knvoy. 

llie activity of Ra^vlinsou, at this time, was nnccasiug. 
Ho exerted liimsolf, an^l often with good siicccss,^to de- 
tach diftcrent tribes from the rebel cause ; and was con- 
linually corresponding botli with the rtiicfs In tlie Dou- 
^ i-aiiee cami) and in tlfe lAiiglibouring villages. • It was 
liis policy to draw off the Barnkzyes ffi>ni the Douranee 
confederacy, and to stimulate the Dourances ^against iihe 
lianikzyes, by dccLuing that the Shall was a mere instm- 
nicnt in the liaifds rf the latter. Jt was debated, indeed, 
whetboi* the Douranees coultl not be induced to movef off 
to Caubul for the rescue of the Kiner.t 

* Major Rc^limon's MS» Journal, 

+ February 28 . 

t “I*have been for* some days past in communication with the 
Barnkzye tribe, and have, I believe, succeeded in detaching them from 

l2 
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But, ill spite of these and other fjivourablo indications,, 
it appeared, both to the militaty and political chief at 
Candaliar, that it was necessary now to strike some 
vigorous blow for the suppression of the insun'ection and 
the maiiij:oiiancc of our own security. So Nott deter- 
mined to attack the enemy ; and Rawlinson, after many 
misgivings, to expel tlio Afghans from tlie city. This 
movement he had been painfully contemplating all 
through the month of FebrurAy ; and now, at the be- 
ginning of ]March, he believed thnt he could no longer 
postjjone, with safety, the accomplishment of this harsh, 
but necessary, measure of defonc(j * All doidits regarding 
the wishes of the Indian Govcynnicnt had been, by this 
time, set at rest by tlic receipt of a cojiy of a letter, 
addressed by the Supreme ^'Government to the Com- 

the Doiiranee confederacy. They had deserted their villages and gone 
off to the desert ; but, on % promise of protection, liave now returned, 
and bound themselves to admit none of the enemy’s horse witliin their 
borders. The Alekozyes of the Urghundab also propose to enter into 
the same engagements ; and if we can fairly detach these two powerful 
tribes, the Douranee cause must, I should tliink, expire of an atrophy. 
. . . Timour suggests that he should endea;>our to get tlie Douranee 
chiefs t^ inarch on Caubul, in order jio jreleast the Shah from tho 
Barukzyes, feigning that he has received his father’s instructions to 
this effect ; and I sec objection to such an attempt being made. I 
also hear that the Ciiubffl Janbaz insi.st on ])roceeding to the north, and 
that Meerza Ahmed has the greatest difficulty in restraining them.” — 
[Major llmdimoiCs 3/b'. Journal.'] 

“3/rtrcA J. — The General now has made up his mind to take the 
field ; and, after considering the case fully, I have determined that the 
Afghans innst be turned out of the city. It is net as 'J the present 
affaijwere a mere transient cfisturbaace.' Wc are engaged in a regular 
national war, and Ontra#i does not anticipate that wc shall be able to 
Ifiie the f^dd in sufficient force to put down all opposition before next 
winter. We mn*t, tnerefore, Jook forward to a protracted struggle at 
Candahar all tlirougli the summer ; and the security of tb3 city appears 
to me, under such circumstances, indispensable^” — [Majw RawlinsorCs 
MS, Jou7mal,] 
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jnander-in-CJlief on the 28th of January, in which letter 
the continued occupation of Candahar was spoken of as 
an event which the British-Indian Government believed 
would be conducive to the interests of the state ; and it 
afforded no small pleasime to Nott and Rawlinson to find 
]i(Mv completely they had anticipated the wislies of the 
(iovernor-General and his Council. 

On the 3rd of March, Itawdinsoii began to clear the city 
of its Afglian inhabitants.** Inspecting the census he had 
made, and selecting a,fcw wdio were to be permitted to 
remain — peaceful citizens, as merchants, followers of 
useful trades, and a fe^y members of the priesthood, he 
expelled the remainder of^thc Afghan inliabitants — in all, 
about 1000 families. No resistance was offered. The 
work Avas not completed hefor^ the close of the 6th. The 
municipal •authorities perfonned their duties so remissly, 
that it was necessary to tell off an officer and a party of 
Se])oys to each district, to see that the clearance was more 

* A week before, a strong convictiorfof the necessity of the measure 
had forced itself upon his mind. But he was only too willing to post- 
pone the execution of it.^ On the 22nd of February he wrote : “The 
Moollahs are now again stirring themselves, and I have very good 
grounds for supposing a large (luaiitity of arras to be concfaled. I 
almost fear that affairs are approaching that state whey, for our imme- 
diate safety, we shall b^obliged to incur tj^o odium of expelling the 
Moollahs and Afghans from the* city. It is not that these* people can 
do us any serious injury within the ci^ ; but probability of an in- 
surrection inside the walls simultaneously with the disturbances outside, 
•gives confidence to Meerza Ahmed’s party and dispirit^ our Parsewan 
adherents. * It ^ bf be considered, however, that if we expel the 
Afghans and retain th? Parsos^aijs, we sRall embitter the national feel- 
ing against us with the rumour of sectarimi animosity, and %hall, 
moreover, sacrifice the Sheeah party in the event of our ^etirem^t. 
The most obvious necessity of self-preservation* coi^d alone, I thinl, 
warrant suck a course, and I cannot doubt but that it is my duty to 
temporise as long as prudence will admit .” — [Major Rawliimn^s MS, 
Journal,] * 
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effectually peifonued. Some 5000 or GOOO people were 
driven out of the city. Every exertion was made ta 
render the measure as little oppressive as possible ; but 
the expulsion of so many citizens from their homes could 
not be altogether free from ciaielty and injustice.*’^ 

The city having thus been cleared of all its suspee^pd 
inhabitants, Nott, on the 7tli of March, took the field, 
with the main body of his troops. The 40th Queen’s — 
the 16th, 38th, 42nd, and 43rd regiments of Native 
Infantiy — a wing of one of the Shah’s regiments — all the 
cavalry in the force, and sixteen guns, went out against 
the enemy. The 2iid regiment of Native Infantiy, with 
two regiments and a wing of tfic Shah’^ foot, remained 
behind for the protection of tfie city. All the gates of 
the city, but the Herat and# a part of tlie Shikai’poor 
gate, were blocked up, and Candahar was believed to be 
secure against th& assaults of the whole Dourance force. 

As Nott advanced, , the enemy, who had been hovering 
about the neighl)ourhood 5f Candahar, retired before him. 
He crossed the Turnuk and advanced upon the Urghiindal) 
in pursuit of them ; but they shrank fi’om meeting our 
bayonets, and it was long before th{>y even ventured to 
come \nthin reach of our guns. , The aVtillery then told 
with sucli good effect on tlie dense masses of tlic enemy, 
that they wei'c moi% than ever disiiioiined to a])projich us. 
On tlie Tth, however, there sedmecl some prospect of a 
general action. Tlie cnenly’s footmen were posted (m a 
range of hills, and, as our column advanced, tliey saluted 

* ‘‘No doubt much propcity has beep sacrificed’ in carrying the 

mea8U|e into effect ; but we have done* all in our power to alleviate the 
evil. Valuable property, ^which the people were unable to tfike away 

wi^fl them, 9kas been tifmafened to the safe keeping of tbc Hindoos and 
merchants who hai% remained, sftid the grain is to be all taken charge 
of by the commissariat, receipts in money being granted by us to thft 
ovrneT9***’—[^faJor JRawlin8on*8 MJS, Journal,] • • 
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US with a volley from their matchlocks. The light com- 
panies of tho 40th Queen’s and 16th Native Infaiitiyy 
under Captain F. White, of the former regiment, were 
sent forward to storm the hills on the right ; and the 
Grenadiers of tlie 40th, under Lieutenant Wakefield, per- 
fowiied the same good service on the ascents to tho left. 
Tlie hills were soon cleared ; and the enemy’s cavaliy 
were then seen drawn up in front of our columns. Their 
line extended across the plain ; their right resting upon a 
range of high gi’ound, f^nd their left on a ruined fort, built 
on a high scarped mound.'^ Hoping to drav; them within 
his reach, the General no>v kept his guns quiet. Hut they 
were not inclined to mc(jt us in tho field. They were 
planning anotljcr game. ♦ 

Whether it had been tifb (original design of tho Dou- 

rance chie^ to draw Nott’s aimy out of ^’andahar, and to 

stri]) tho city of its defences ; or whether, awed by tho 

magnitude of the force which tlA) General had taken 
^ . • 
out with him, they shrunk from the conflict, was not 

at first very a])parent.t But* it subsequently became 

known to the British authorities that the stratagem 

was ]danucd by ti)o subtle understanding of Hcerza 

Ahmed. The encm;^ tifter the skirmish of tiie 9th 

instant, retired before our advancing batJ:a]ioiis, and, 

industriously si)read!ng a^ report tlvat tjiey jniiposed to 

attai'k Nott’s camp during the night, reerdssed tho 

river and doubled back upon Camtahar. Up to this 

^time the city had remained perfectly qui«t ; and the 

minds of the Jlri^ish authorities had not been disturbed 

* Captain NeilVs Rccollectiom of Service yt the East. 

+ “The plan of enticing tho General to Telookham, d^aying him 
there by keeping a body of horse in Jiis vicinity, and then doubling 
back on the town, was all preconcerted by Meerza Ahmed ; and on the 
night of the attack e^ery chief in the country was present except the 
Noorzyes,” — [Major Rawlinson^e MS, JouimaL] 
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by any thoughts of coming danger. But on the morning 
of the 10th it was seen that a number of Afghan foot- 
men had come down during the preceding night and taken 
possession of old Candahar. Rawlinson at once des- 
patched three messengers to Nott’s camp, to inform him 
that the* enemy had doubled back in his rear, and that 
it was apparently their intention to attack the city. 
His suspicions were soon confirmed. His scouts brought 
him intelligence to the effect , that the Douranee army 
was to concentrate dm*ing the day, before Candahar, and to 
attack it in the course of the night. All day long the 
numbers of the enemy continued ,to increase, and at sunset 
Sufder Jung and Meerza Ahmed arrii/ed and posted 
themsehTes in the cantonments. Night ^came on with 
pitchy darkness; and theigamson could not trace the 
movements of the enemy. They had no blue .lights — no 
fire-balls — no means of casting a light beyond the defences 
of the city. The Ghazees were swarming close to the 
walls ; and at eight o’clock they commenced tlic attack. 
They had heaped up somef faggots at the Herat gate ; and 
now they fired the pile. They had poured oil on the 
brushwood, and now it blazed up witlf sudden fuiy.* The 
gate itijplf ignited as readily as tkic/cir, and the flames now 
lit up the mass of white turbans, the gleaming anns, and 

the coloured standhr^, which had Jbdforo been only seen, 

• 

* The gate had been flosed fo^'the night. Lieutenant Cooke was on 
guar^jl, and was endeavouring to trace the movements of the enemy in 
the distance, v^en a villager drove his donkey, loaded with brush-* 
wood, over the bridge and demanded admission. * He«was told the gate 
would be opened for no one ; ifJ)on whvih lie growled out a malediction, 
and l^ssing the brushwoo^ on the ground, said he would leave it there 
for^the nig^, and take it into the town in the morning. The villager, 
hiTdng recrossed t];e bfidge wit^ his donkey, dived among the ruined 
huts opposite the Herat gate, and was out of shot in a moment. At 
the same instant dames burst forth from the bn^wood, and the gate 
was fired. 
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in scattered glimpses, by the momcntaiy light of the 
kindled match of the Afghan jezaiJs.* 

Desperate was the attack of the Ghazees, and steady 
the resistance of the garrison. A gun upon the bastion 
poured in its deadly shower of grape among the besiegers ; 
•and the guard kept up a heavy fire from the rWparts. 
But the Ghazees pressed on with desperate resolution. 
The success of their first movement had given them con- 
fidence and courage ; and ^low they were tearing down 
the blazing planks with intrepid hands, fearless of the 
red-hot bars and hinges of the falling gate. Many of 
them, intoxicated with bang, were sending up the fearful 
yell of the Afghan fanatic^ and rushing upon death with 
the eagerness of the martyr. Others were calling upon 
I’rinco Timoiir to come out^aiyl win Paradise by aiding 
the cause the true believers. At one time it seemed 
that victory would declare itself on the side of the in- 
furiated multitude that was surging* round the city walls. 
But there were men within the city as resolute, and far 
lucre steady and collected in their resolution, than the 
excited crowds beyond it, who were hungering after our 
destruction. Major Jjant commanded the garrison. Raw- 
linson was there to couhfeei and to aid him. They bj^ought 
down the gun from the bastion, and planted it in the 
gateway. They brou|^ht another fropi \he citadel to its 

* support. They strengthened the point of attack with 

• fresh bodies of infantry, and Called but all the water- 
carriers to endeavour to extinguish the flames. But 
more serviceable uveii than these movements was one 
which opposed a ^lid obsj:aclc l?o the entrance of the 
besieging multitude. They brought from the CJbm- 
missariat godowns a number of errain-basis. and niled the]!^ 

See the letter-press to Lieut. Rattray’s admirable drawings of the 
^Scenery <tiud Costumes df Afghanistaa. 
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Up at the Durning gate. About nine o’clock the gate felf 
outwards, and then a pai’ty of Ghazeos climbed the lofty 
barricade of gi^ain-bags, as men weary of their lives. 
Many fell dead or desperately wounded beneath the- 
heavy fire of oiu' musketry. Spirited was the attack — 
spirited the defence. The fixte of Candahar seemed# to 
tremble in the balance. For thi*oo more hours the 
Ghazees renewed, at intervals, the assault upon the gate- 
way ; but they dould not make good their entrance to the 
oity ; and at midnight they drew off in despair. 

Whilst this desperate stniggle was going on at the 
Herat gate of the city, attempts had been made upon 
the Shikarpoor and Caubul gates. Biit^thc enemy could 
not fire the brushwood., they had collected. The garrison 
were too prompt and alert.* It appears that Meerza 
Ahmed, confident of the success of the attack upon the 
Herat gate, had anxxngcd that a given signal should 
announce tliis succe.s», and that then ho should proceed 
to the assault of the Ee'dgali gate leading to the citadel. 
But when at midnight the attack was finally repulsed, a 
council of war was held. Baffled in their attempts on 
the city, the angry fixiiatics lev%*ll/il the most violent 
reproa#]ies against Meerza AhintRi, and were with dif- 
ficulty restrained from laying violent hands on the man, 
who, they declare'cl,,had betra^ed^ them into an attempt 
which had sacrificed the lives of hundreds of true be- 
lievers, and endeef only m failure and disgrace. It is 
sai?l that the Ghazees lost six hundred men in tlie 
attempt. They were busy until daybreak yi carrying 
off tlie dead. 

rt is not to be, doubted that, during that night of 
the 10th of Ma^fch, Candahar was in imminent danger. 
Had the city fallen into 'the hands of the enemy at tliis 
time, it is doubtful whether Nott’s force, on" its return, 
would have succeeded in recapturing ii The troops had 
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gone out without tents, and were insufficiently supplied 
with ammunition. Evorj^thing, indeed, was agixinst them ^ 
and even if the courage and constancy of the force had 
prevailed at last, success could have been achieved only 
after an immense sacrifice of life. That the General was 
out-maiioouvred, is plain. But it may be doubted •whether 
he is fairly chargeable with the amount of indiscretion 
which has been imputed to him. It has been said that 
he left the city unprotected. But as he was to have 
engaged the enemy himself in the open country, and aU 
sources of internal dahger had been removed by the 
expulsion of the Afghans and the disarming of the other 
inhabitants, it Wiis confidbntly believed that the troops 
left in the city were more than sufficient for its defence. 
It must, howevA', bo acknowledged that Nott was lament- 
ably ignorant of the movements of the enemy, who doubled 
back in his rear without raising a suspicioi? of their designs 
in the British camp. But this is iKj new thing in Indian 
warfare. To be ignorant of ‘the intentions of the 
enemy is the rule, not the exception, of Indian general- 
ship. Our intelligence-department is always so miserably 
defective, that we the enemy often as suddenly 
as we find him, and^je^either running ourselves^ unex- 
pectedly upon him, or suffering him to slip out of our 
hands. 

. General Nott re-enfere^ Candahfir oA the ,12th of 
^larcli. The repulse which the* insurgents had received 
the city gate ^^e a heavy blow to their cause. •It 
brought disunion hito the Douinnee camp, and made 
the Ghazees dcl!oui¥ie tlje chiefs who had plunged them 
into disaster, and resolve to* forswear the perilous tradp of 
fanaticism which brought so much suffering upop ther^. 
The ryots, who had joined tl>p standard of the true 
believers, ift)\v retiu’ned in numbers to tlioir peaceful 
avocations ; and Major Eawlinson exerted himself to tho 
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Utmost to re-assure tlie public mind, and restore peace 
and prosperity to the surrounding villages.* As tlie 
month advanced there were many encouraging signs of 
the approaching dissolution of the Douraneo camp. Some 
of its components were already talking of moving off to 
Caubul ; and it was said that Mcerza Ahmed had sent his 
family to the capital preparatory to retreating in that 
direction himself. 

But there is never anything sustained and consistent 
in Afghan politics. The appearances of to-day belie the 
appearances of yesterday, and arc again succeeded by 
varied symptoms to-morrow. The Douranee chiefs at one 
time seemed to be on the point of a general disruption ; 
and then, after the Japse o/ a few days, they met in 
council, and cooling do\vii niiidcr a shower of mutual 
reproaches, swore solemn oaths to be true tg. each other, 
and to league themselves together for another attack 
upon the Feringheesi At the end of the third week of 
March they wci’e again upon the move. Upon the 24tli, 
they were within a short distance of Killa-chuk, Avhere 
Nott had before attacked them. On this day the Parse- 
wan Janbaz attempted to ren^w/r certain negotiations, 
whicli^they had initiated a few before, but which had 
been coldly received. They offered to quit the Douraneo 
camp and to inove off to Caubul, ff a month’s pay were 
given them to defray their expenses on the march. But « 
Nott indignantly* rejected the proposal. “I will neve»’ 
gi^e them,’* he wrote to Rawlinson, “ one rupee ; and if 1 ' 
can ever get near them I will destroy ^diem to, a man. ft 
is my wish that no communication^ shall be held with 

f 

r 

The ^hazees ha^ so damaged the canal banks, that the irrigation 
was destroyed, and tnere was^very prospect of a failure of the crops ; 
but through Rawlinson’s agency the people of the Uighundab were 
induced to labour at their repair, and in a shoft time the waters began 
again to flow in their accustomed course. 
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them. They have murdered our people, and plundered 
the countiy.'’* 

On the following day, our troops again encountered the 
enemy in the field. A brigade under Colonel Wymer had 
been sent out, partly to clear the country on the Candahar 
si(lo**of the Urghundab from the Douranee hoi*se, who 
were tlireatcning our position, and partly to relieve the 
gari isoii, which was straitened for forage, by sending out 
the camels to graze in the open country. Wymer took 
with liiin tliree regiments of infantry, a troop of horse 
artillery, and a party of some four hundred mouuted men. 
In the neighbourhood of Biiha-Wallec the Dounuice horse 
crossed the river— ^3000 stnpig — to attack him. Having 
sent a messenger* to (.aiidahar to inform the General of 
his position, Wymer preparetf to defend himself. He had 
to guard his^;attle as well as to fight the epemy ; and the 
former necessity greatly crippled his movements. Weak, 
as tlie Candahar detachments always Vere, in the mounted 
branch, he found himself at a disadvantage o})i)osod to 
the large bodies of tlic enemy s hefi’se, who now appeared in 
his front. Our Hindostanee cavalry Averc driven in by the 
Douranecs under Salbcl Klmn, who gallantly charged 
our scpiarcs.t But the iTi‘5 of our gams and the volleys of 

* General Nott to Major ll%wl^son: Marck 25, 1842. C^or- 

^jiondcnce.^ * 

t “III the charge of the horse under Saloo KhUi., when after driving 
ck our cavalry they stopped by the fire of the gun^and the 
company of the 38th, ^hich had been tlirown out in advance, Yar 
Mahomed of ilehraiwat, ^ho was Saloo’s nephew, fell, and in another 
part of the field, Hubeeb-oollah^ AXhond-zadeh, and Mahomed Raheen, 
Noorzyo, were wounded. The total loss of the enemy in killed and 
Wounded I estimate, from all I could leani on th^ field and«from the 
villagers, at about 150. We had a fevi men killed •and some forty 
funded. Anfongst the latter are tw'o cavalry officers, Ohamberlaine, 
fiJid Travijrs of the 2nd.# The Douranee horse came on more boldly on 
this occasion than they had ever been seen to do before. Some of the 
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our musketiy socni checked the audacity of the Afghan 
horsemeii ; and the affair became one of distant skirmishes. 
But, in the mean while, the roar of oim artillery had been 
■distinctly heard at Candaliar, and Nott had moved out to 
the support of Wymer’s brigade. The Dourances were 
still siiri'ounding our camp, Avhen the General, with the 
reinforcing brigade, entered the valley. AVhat the men 
who followed Nott then saw', is described as a beautiful 
“spectacle,” “which “will not readily be forgotten.* Tlic 
bright afternoon sun shed its slaiit rays upon the sabres 
of the enemy, and lit them up like a burning forest. Our 
infiuitiy W’crc drawn u]) in a 'hollovr scpiare covering a 
erowxl of camels; the liorse 'artilleiy guns, which Jiad 
done such good service bef<^*c, were placing gloriously, 
under Tv.nicr’s direction, upon the dense bodies of the 
enemy’s horse, “^diom their heavy fire kept at a cautious 
distance. “And jusjb as General Nott,” adds an eye- 
witness,t “with the reinforcements came in sight, Lieu- 
tenant (’hamberlaine, of jfhe Bengal servdee, an officer in 
the Shali’s cavalry, who at the head of a small imi-ty had 
•charged the enemy, W'as driven Ivxc^, and, emerging f»*om 
a cloud of dust, fonned in rcaiM^Xhe infantiy, “with the 
loss of a few’ men killed, himself and many of his party 
wounded — but not without having given very satisfactory 
proofs ot his ixhvcr As a swordftinab, albeit his treacherous 
weapon had broken in his hand,” As our reinforcing ' 
regiments ajj])roached, the enemy retired ; and our cavalry ^ 

V 

38th Sepoys, indeed, received sabre-cuts from dur l^orsen^n ; but they 
cannot stand our artillery or*hiusketpy ftre, Tliiey had been so taunted 
witlf cowardice, tliat they resolved to have one conflict with us before 
tljey quit^d the vicinity of Candaliar, and had not reinforcements gone 
-dht, they would Jiavl sustained, I doubt not, a much heavier loss, by 
making repeated charges on diflerent parts of the caiyp during the 
“safternoon .” — [Major RaioUnsorC 8 MS. JimmalJ] 

* Captain NtilVi Recolleciions of Service. 

+ Captain Neill. 
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v;cre quite useless.* The Douraneo camp had been left 
standing, and Nott, though the day was far advanced, was 
-eager to cross the river and attack it ; but the guns could 
not bo brought down to the bank without great labour, 
and tlio fords were well-nigh impracticable. So Nott 
determined to witlidmw tlie brigade to Caiidahar for the 
niglit, leaving Wymer in position, and to return on the 
following morning to disperse the Douranc(j horse. 

On the Jiioniing of tlie ^lltli, Nott went oiit again, with 
tlie brigade that had accompanied him on the preceding 
{lay, to the banks of tlie Urglmndab ; l)ut the enemy had 
struck their camp during the night; and as soon as day 
broke, the Dourance horse liad moved off and dispersed 
themselves in different bodies. So the General returned 
to Candaliar ; whilst Colonel 'Wymer re-halted in the 
valley to gi^ize his cattle, unmolested and secure. Raw- 
liiison remained in the valley throughout the day, “ visit- 
ing the different villages, conversing with the Moollahs 
and head-men, and endeavouring to restore confidence. 
Imprecations against the Ghazdbs were general in every 
village, and the damage which had been caused by tlieir 
(lei)i’cdations was evi{^;?)j|:ly very great.” t 
The result of this anftir was a growth of fresh dminion 
in the Douraneo camp. The chiefs acciised cpcli other of 
cowardice, and all asliijed Meerza ’'vith mcasure- 

^ less abuse. Rut tidings were now* coming in, h^th from 
^le north and the south, Avhicli wont sAne way to comfort 
and re-assure thei^ It was currently reported in th^cir 

* A few*qua#roii%of dragoons,” wr^tc llawlinson in liis journal, 
would have swept the Douranee*horse from the field ; as it was, ^ey 
'were permitted to re-cross the river almost unJholested.” 

+ Major liawlinsons MS, Journal. Rawlinsan adds; ‘•Our 
camp-followers, I also found, had committed extensive ravages, and 
when I endea^ured to persuade the people that our troops were there 
^cr thei^’ protection, they uniformly answered that they knew not 
'Whether they had most to fear from their friends or their enemies.” 
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camp that Ghuznee had capitulated. This intelligence 
had been received some days before by the British officers 
at Candahar, and had not been disbelieved. On the 31st 
of Mai’ch, a letter from Major Leech, at Kholat-i-Ghilzye, 
was received by Nott at Candahar, and though it an- 
nounced the fall of Ghuznee only on native authority, it 
seemed to divest the fact entirely of all atmosphere of 
doubt. It appeared, from the statements that reached 
Candahar, that Ghuznee had d)een invested by an over- 
whelming force, and that, after Jiolding out for some 
weeks, the garrison had been reduced more by a want of 
W'ater than by the attacks of the^enemy. It was reported, 
that before the arrival of oi\lers from** Caubul for the 
evacuation of the placv, the town of Ghuznee had been 
taken by the surrounding* trfbes — “that the Hindoos of 
the Baziuir wei^; all killed, fighting on oui\ side — that 
Palmer, during the two months he Svas in the Balia 
Hissar, paid a daily 'sum for his provisions, water, and 
wood — that Sliumshoodccn was the bearer of orders b’om 
the British at Caubul to ^ give up the foi’tress — that the 
faihire of water was the reason that made him agree to 
vacate the upper citadel on thcl! «;^,'h instant — that the 
mass (fi Ghazees did not respect* t^'ie treaty formed, with a 
guarantee given tp l*abnerl)y Shum^hoodeen, but attacked 
our gari’ison, aud they only 4()0 strong, on their leaving 
the citadel, killing 100 un^d losing many themselves — tliat 
Palmer now wanted a guarantee for the safety of thv 
officers, and* that this ])eing given, they suiTendered them 
selves with two or three Enro])can femi^les.’i* At tlic 
sanje time, Leech rc])ortcd th^it tie was in possession of a 
letter, bearing thc< seal of Shumshoodeen Khan, and 
aeddresse*! to^thc yiiamalzye chiefs, exhoiting them to 
assemble and march on Khelat-i-Ghilzyc, andjiolding out 

* Major Leach to General Nott: KhelA-i-Ghihye, March 9 , 

1842. MS, 
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to them hopes of honour and wealth to be confen^od 
upon them by the King and Ameen-oollah Khan, if they 
succeeded in capturing the place ; and promising himself, 
upon the breaking up of the snow, to march down upon 
it “ with fort-destroying guns and an army crowned w'ith 
vict^)ry. ’ 

The tidings of the fall of Ghuznee were most cala- 
mitously true. The fortress, which the English had taken 
with so much difficulty, and the capture of which had 
been proclaimed with ^ much pomp, was now in the 
hands of the enemy. The slight outline of the melancholy 
events which had ended in the destruction of the garrison 
and the captivity* of the surviving officers, which Ijcech 
had sent from Khelat-i-Ghilzye, v;as substantially cor- 
rect. The enemy appeared 4)efore Ghuznee on the 20th 
of November. On the same day snow ^ began to fall. 
Maclaren’s brigade was then advancing from Candahar, 
and the enemy, expecting its ap|)caiance in their neigh- 
bourhood, drew off their investing force ; but they soon 
reappeared again. Maclaren’s retirement gave them new 
heart ; and on the 7 th of December they collected again, 
in increased numbers j J’ound the walls. The garrison 
were now completely "O.naced. The city was in their 
jiosscssion, but they could not stir beyond^ it. Soon, 
however, they lost ev^i^ that. The jnhaVitaiits undo)’- 
luincd the walls, and admitted the enemy from \Vithout. 

. ’'Ui the 16th of December, through ^he subteiTaneaii 
Aj)erture wliich the townspeople had made, ^he enemy 
streamed ir by thousands. The city was now no longer 
tenable. The garrison shnt themselves up in the citadel. 

The winter now set in with appalling severity. 

Sepoys, kept constantly on the alert, sunk benedth th(^» 
paralysing cold. Bravely as they tried to bear up against 
it, tlie trial was beyond their physical capacity to endure. 
T'he deep snow was lying on the gi’ound; it was often 

VOL. nr. M 
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falling heavily when the Sepoys were on their cold night- 
watch. The mercury in the thermometer had fallen 
many degrees below zero. Men who had spent all their 
lives on the burning plains of Hindostan, and drunk their 
tepid water out of vessels scorched by the fierce rays of 
the Indian sun, were now compelled to break the ice in 
the wells before they could allay their thirst. Fuel was 
so scarce, that a single seer* of wood was all that each 
man received in the day to cqok his dinner and keep off 
the assaults of the mysterious enemy that was destroying 
them. They were on half-rations ; and the scanty pro- 
visions that were served out to them were of such a 
quality that only severe hunger could reconcile them 
to it. Numbei’S of ^ them were carried into liospital 
miserably frost-bitten, '^’^lei northern climate was doing 
its work. 

The Afghans, in the mean while, in possession of the 
city, continued to harass the garrison in the citadel, by 
firing upon them whenever they showed their heads above 
the walls. This continued till tlie middle of the month 
of January, when, it appeal's, that some suspension of 
hostilities supervened, tb was l:j3li^^vcd that the English 
at Cavbul had entered into a^itjaty witli the Afglnui 
Sirdars ; and that Shumshoodeen Khan would shortly 
aiTivc with orders from the existing government to assunuj 
possession of the place. Weeks, however, passed away, 
and the new governor (ilid not make his appearanceji 
About thc^middle of February he amved, and summonoif 
Palmer to surrender. Unwilling to s^ibmit t^ the hunn 
Hating demand, and yet hopeless of tiie efficacy of resist- 
anffe, the English ^officer contrived to amuse the Sirdar 
until the begii^tiing of March. Then the patience of 
Shumshoodedln Khan and the other chiefs was exhaustod ; 

* Two poTinda. ^ ^ 

i* Shah Sooiah claimed credit for having delayed his maroL 
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find they swore that they would recommence hostilities 
witli unsparing ferocity if the citadel were not instantly 
surrendered. So, on the 6th of March, Palmer and 
his men marched out of the citadel. The enemy had 
solemnly sworn to conduct them in safety to Peshawur, 
with their colours, arms, and baggage, and fifty rounds 
of ammunition in the pouches of each of our fighting 
men. 

But it soon became only too miserably apparent that 
the enemy had swoni falsSy to protect Palmer and his 
men. The British trobps had scarcely taken up their 
al)ode in the quarter of the town which laid been assigned 
to them, when the Afghaif chiefs threw off the mask. On 
the day after their departtire from the citadel, when the 
Sepoys were cefoking their dinner, the Ghazccs rushed 
with sudden fuiy on their lines. Three days of teiTor 
followed, rtouse after house, in which tlic* English officers 
and their suffering Hindostance followers endeavoured 
manfully to defend thomsolvoF^ w’as attacked by the 
infuriated enemy. Fire, famine^ and slaughter were all 
working together to desti-oy our imhuppy men. At last, 
on the morning of the J^Oth, the survuvors were huddled 
together in two hou:<??i ‘ which had been assigned to the 
liead-quarters of the force — soldiers and camp-folfowers, 
men, women, and children, crammed io suffocation in 
evoiy room, all hourly d^pci&tiiig death. Tlie enejny were 
swarming aromid. The citadeV guns* which had been 
useless in our hands, but were now most effective in thoee 
the enemy, were sending their round-shot “crashing 
through an*d thfou^i the walls.” Hour after hour, and 
still the enemy seemed to •pause, as though unwdlling^ to 
shorten, by a last annihilating attach, tlie sufferings of 

* If there lAd been any one in Ghuznee acquainted with the use and 
^jractice^of artillery, the^garrison might have held out till April. 
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their victims.* But Shumshoodeen Khan had begun ta 
relent. He was in council with the other Sirdars ; and it 
was determined that the wTetched men, who were now 
so wholly at their mercy, should be admitted to terms. 
The Ghazees were still crying aloud for their blood. But 
the chiefs assured the officers of their safety, if they 
would lay down their arms and place themselves in theii* 
hands. The Sepoys had by this time thrown off all 
authority, and determined to make their owui way to 
Pcshawur.t So the British officcj^'S, under a solemn oath 

* *‘0n the morning of the 10th, Poett and Davis were obliged to 
retire from their posts, and the survivors here now assembled in the 
two houses held by Colonel Palmer an^ the head-quarters of the corps. 
You cannot picture to yourself the scene these two chouses presented ; 
every room Wiis crammed not <?nl/ with Sepoys, but camp-followers, 
men, women, and children, and it is astonishing the slaughter among 
them was not greater, seeing that tlie guns of the citadel sent round- 
shot crashing through an^ through the walls. I saw high -caste men 
groping in the mud, endeavouring to discover pieces of unmelted ice, 
that by sucking them they might relieve the thirst that tormented 
them. Certainly, when that hioming dawned, 1 thought it was the 
last I should see on this earth, and so did we all, and proceeded to 
make a few little arrangements ere the fiijal attack on us took place. 
The redmental colours were burned, toJ|)^rent their falling into the 
hands <n the enemy ; I destroyed my watch, and flung it, and what 
money I had, ower tbe wall of the ditch ; I^also burnt my poor wife’s 
miniature, first enyuming the gold ^ramq of it into a musket, being 
determined that one of the Ghazees should have his bellyful of gold ere 
I died. Hour after hour passes! on, and still we sate expecting everj^, 
miaute to hear the shout of the final attack ; but it came not. From 
our loopholes we saw the enemy swai'ming all around us — in every lanfi 
and house, and on the hill of the citadel — the"^ plage wa.'S black with 
their masses ; and as they tkemselv^s rifterwards told us, there were 
not teas than ten thousand men thirsting for our blood.” — [Lieutemvt 
(^(iwfordin Narrojtivg,] 

t Lieutenant Grawford say^ : ** During the three preceding days’ 
fightiiig, Shumshoodeen had repeatedly offered us terms ; but they were 
such as we could not accede to, inasmuch as the}( commenced by desiring 

would surrender ourselve.s to him and abandon the Sepoys to the 
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from the chiefs that they should be honourably treated 
and conducted in safety to Caubul, laid down their arms, 
and trusted to the good faith of the Afghan Sirdars* 
The Sepoys, in the mean while, were endeavouring to 
prosecute their insane scheme of escaping across the 
opdn country to Peshawur. Snow began to fall heavily. 
They wandered about the fields helpless and bewildered. 
Many of them were cut down or made prisoners by the 
enemy ; and to all who sitiwived, officers and men alike, 
a time of suffering now commenced, all the circumstances 
ot wliich are burnt into their memories as with a brand 
of iron. • 

The fiill of Ghuznee wgs a gre'at disaster and a great 
discredit. Ampng the officers of*Nott’s division it vras 
regarded as more disgraceffil *than the loss of Caubul. 
Want of witter Avas said to be the cause, of Palmer’s sur- 
render ; but it was believed that he might have retained 
possession qf the great w’oll by n\nniug a covered way 
down the mound ; and it is still asserted that if he had 
taken the more decided step of ^expelling the treacherous 
inhabitants from the town, he might have held out until 
he was relieved froi-i* L’andahar. This at least would 

fury of the Ghazees. The Sepoys, it appears, had held a consultation 
among themselves, and Itlieviug they had no cliance*of their lives, 
determined on forcing their Way tut of the tSwn atid endeavour to get 
to Peshawur. When we first heard o^ this mad design and spoke to 
ihe men about it, they denied it ; but, on the l7)th, two Native officers 
came forward and told us they had made up their miud^to go off Aiat 
bight— that if weehosg to accompany them they would be exceedingly 
glad, but, if otherWise^they would go aloie.” 

* It is pleasant to record any lict of individual heroism. Thcflate 
Brigadier Nicholson, who fell at Delhi, in 1857t “ then quite a stripling, 
when the enemy entered Ghuznee, drove them thrice back Beyond tke 
walls at the point of the bayonet before he would fisten to the order 
given him to* make his company lay down their aims. He at length 
obGyed,«gave up his i^ord with bitter tears, and accompanied his 
c'jmrades to an almost hopeless imprisonment,” — [iJaWray.] 
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have given him both firewood and water. And it is not 
improbable that Afghan cupidity would have prevailed 
over Afghan resentment, and that grain and other pro^ 
visions would have been brought in to him in return foi' 
bills on* the British Government. But Palmer waijted 
decision ; and Ghuznee was lost. 

In the mean while, Khelut-i-Ghilzye wjis gallantly 
holding out against the enemy. Situated between 
Ghuznee and Candahar, about eighty miles from the 
latter city, this isolated fortress* stands upon a barren 
eminence, exposed to the wintry winds and driving dust- 
stoitns — one of the dreariest and bleakest spots in all tlio 
country of Afghanistan. It haft been originally gaiTisoned 
by the Shah’s 3rd infanhy, regiment, a 'party of forty 
European artilleiymen, and some sappers and miners ; 
but Maclaren’s brigade, on its return towards Candahar, 
had dropped some Sepoys of the 43rd Regiment at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye to streftigthen the gaiTison ; and now, 
commanded by Captain John Halkctt Craigie, of the 
Shah’s service, this little party ])repared to resist tlie 
assaults of the investing enemy and the cruel cold. For 
montijs the cold was far more irjxHt^ible than the enemy. 
In that bleak, exposed situation, tlic icy winds were con- 
tinually blowing^ from the north. •“The lower the tem- 
peraturci sunk,^the higher blfew *the north wind.” The 
baiTacks were unfinished*; there were neither doors nor 
wkidows to^ keep out the chilling blasts ; and there was 
a scanty supply of firewood in storg. How the Hiif- 
dostanee soldiers bore tup again jt it, K isf difficult to siiy, 
fort the European^ officers ^declare that they “never 
^perieijccd a winter so continuously cold.” There wiis 
an abundance of grain ^n store ; but all the surrounding 
^ country was against them, and the wheat cJuld not be 
ground. After more than tw'o months of ineffectual 
labour they at last constructed serviceable hand-mills. 
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The Europeans often lived for days together upon bread 
and water ; but not a murmur arose. The winter passed 
wearily away. The enemy were inactive. But with spring 
came a renewal of active work on either side. The gar- 
rison were labouring to strengthen their defences, and 
thfi enemy, as the year advanced, began to draw more 
closely round the fortress, their numbers and their bold- 
ness increasing together. After a time, they began to 
dig trenches round the plhce, and, covered by the loop- 
lioled parapets, to keep up a hot fire upon the garrison, 
which it was impossible to return with good effect. But 
Craigie and his men had no thought of surrender. They 
held out, clieerfitlly and uncomplainingly, thankful if they 
could get a sjiot at the enemy Vhen the parties in the 
trenches were being relievect ♦ 

Such waftj the condition of the garrisons of Ghuznee 
and Khelat-i-Ghilzye when disastrous intelligence from the 
southward reached Nott and.Rawlinson at Candahar. 
They had been, for some time, looking forward with the 
greatest anxiety to the arrival* of a convoy from Sindh, 
which was to throw treitsiire, ammunition, hospital stores, 
and other necessaries^into the gaiTison, and increase the 
number of their available troops. Brigadier EJhgland, 
who commanded th^ Sindh field force, was at Dadur 
towards the close of 'JFelwmary, and there he received 
instructions to . iove on thi’ough the Bolaii Pass, to 
assemble a stroxig body of troops at (Juettah, and thence 
*to push his succours through tlie Kojuck with all expe- 
dient desjftitclj, IJajor Outram w^ then in Sindli, earnest 
amongst the eanicst •to» retrieve our lost positio|i in 
Afghanistan, and active amongst tlfc active to carry out 
the work of throwing troops into the fton^try \^uch Ifcd 
witnessed gour abiisement.* “ -^11 my endeavom*s in this 

* strongly Outram felt on the subject of the withdrawid policy 
^ay be gathered from the, following passage in a letter to Sir Richmond 
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quarter,” he wrote on the 15th of March, have been to 
ui^e forward movements, and at last I have managed 
to send up eveiy disposable man. Brigadier England 
marched from Dadur on the 7 th (of March), and must 
be at Quettah by this time. The remainder of his troops 
intended for service above will march about the 23rd or 
24th, so that he will have assembled at Quettah by the 
end of the month (including the garrison) one troop of 
European Horse Artillery, sk guns ; half a company of 
Bombay European Artillery; Major Sotheby’s company 
of Bengal European Artillery ; her Majesty’s 4l8t Foot ; 
three regiments of Native Infaptry and a flank battalion 
of the same ; two squadrons of Native- Regular Cavalry, 
and 200 Poonah Horse. Of the above, two regiments of 
Native Infantiy and half la company of artilleiy will be 
required to garrison Quettali. All the remainder will be 

Skakespear : As this is«not a time to mince matters, no sooner did I 
see the orders of goTernment to General Pollock to withdraw the 
Jellalabad garrison, and to retire to India under any circumstances 
(except the Sikhs rising against us, which, by>the-by, that measure 
would have brought about most probably), than I wrote, in the most 
earnest manner I was capable of, pointing out that our bitterest foe 
could x|pt have devised a more injurlARs 'measure, whether viewed 
politically or in a military light ; but expressing my trust that Mr. 
Clerk would Act on^the responsibility vesfed in him to prevent so 
ruinous a step. My mkid is now f^et at rest by General Pollock’s 
determination, now gleaned from your letters. I honour the General, 
therefore ; and should he be alfowed to carry out his views, we shall 
hafe mainly {c thank him, not only for retrieving our honour in 
Afghanistan, but for saving India to us, the loss of which would ulti' 
mately result from disgracefi|lly succumbing to {he Afghads now. . . . 
Noting is easier than to retrieve ourihodour in Afghanistan previously 
to finally withdrawing, iihould the government so determine ; and I 
py.y God, ijord Kllenljprough may at once see the damnable consequences 
of shirking the ^mdertaking, vand order accordingly ; otherwise the 
disaster of Caubul will be but the commencement of our misfortunes.”— 
[Major Outram to Sir Richmond Shahespeor: March 15^ 1842* 
MS, 0(yn€ipmdenoeJ\ 
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available to reinforce General Nott, and will march on 
Candahar with that view in the first week of April, I 
trust, with everything that is required by the Candahar 
ganison, namely, twenty lakhs of treasure, ammunition, 
and medicines. I hope, however, that Brigadier .England 
will, in the mean while, push on a detachment with a 
portion of these supplies to meet a brigade at the Kojuck, 
which General Nott talks of sending out to receive what 
can be afforded.”* • 

On the 16th of March, Brigadier England arrived at 
Quettah. On the following day, he wrote to Lieutenant 
Hammersley, the politioal agent at that place : “The 
22nd is at length fixed a| the day of iny departure from 
hence, and in jfcruth I do not scD how it could advan- 
tageously be hastened, owii% to the numerous demands 
made on my small means. I propose, unless other inter- 
vening events should change such pui^pose, to move as 
fiu as Hykul 2 ye on the 24th, and t’Aere await intelligence 
from the northern extremity of the Kojuck Pass. This 
you must manage for me. I coiild move at once to Killa- 
Abdoollah ; but it seems to me advisable to tiy the 
influence of our prep^nce in the Pisheen valley, in the 
matter of supplies and 'Oamcls. The amount of tfeasuro 
r take to Candahar >\^ll not exceed four^lakb?, and about 
one-third of a lakli of musket ammiMiitiou ; we have not 
carriage or protection for mpre at a time.” * On the 
tbllowing day he wrote again to Lieutenant Hammersley, 
stating that he was determined to halt in •the Pisheen 
valley, unless .Gcjieral Nott had actually sent two or 
three regiments to the Koj*ick to meet tlic treasm*c ; ^nd 
Hammersley, when he forwaixled a •copy of this letter 
to Outram, wrote that there were oftfeer^^ in Hbglandts 
brigade who openly prophesie(f that tiie detachment 

* Major OiUram to Sir Richmond Skakespear: March 15, 1842 . 
MS, Oorretpondence. 
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would be sacrificed between Quettali and the Kojuck 
Pass.* 

On the 26th of Mai’ch, the Brigadier moved forward 
on the Pisheen valley, taking with him five companies of 
her Majesty’s 41st Regiment, six companies of Bombay 
Native Infantry, a troop of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, fifty 
men of the Poonah Horse, and four Horse- Artillery guns. 
Early on the 28th he arrived at the entrance of a defile 
which leads to the village o^ Hykulzye,” at which place 
he “ had intended to await the remainder of the brigade 
now in progress to this place through the Bolan rass.”t 
It was plain that General Noft had no intention to send 
any troops to the southward Ho co-operate with England’s 
detachment ; J and it soon became apparent that the latter 
would have done well to have retained fiis position at 
Quettah until Veinforced by tlie troops mo^’?:lg up from 
the southward. England found himself near the village 
of Hykulzye, knowing ♦xiothing about the country, and 
nothing about the mo\;oments of the enemy. Colonel 
Stacy accompanied the force as its political director. He 
had, some days before, informed the General that he might 
expecj, to meet the enemy at J^Tykulzye ; but as they 
approached that place no intelligence of their position 
was to be bbtamed, and not befefre England was close 
upon thorn had he ?iny knowfOdge that they were in his 
front. Mahomed ftSadig diad come down determined to 

• 

* ‘‘There are some officers in camp who think that Brigadier 
England’s detachment will be sacrificed betwe^ tlys anA the Kojuck ; 
but with such fine examples as those ^et<)y Woodburn on the Helmund, 
AnSerson at Tazee, and^Wymer at Assyai, surely there ought to he no 
^ubt oh success between this and the Kojuck, when no natural 
obstacles to signify intervene ” — [Lieutenant Hammcrsley to Major 
Outran : March IS, 1842. MS. Correspondence.] ^ 

t Major-General England to Government : ^prU% 1842. Published 
Papers. 

t Nott had resolutely refused to send any troops to meet England’fi 
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dispute our progress, and was now posted, with his troops, 
behind some mngahs on the Hykulzye heights. 

England halted the column, and rode forward with his 
staff to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. After the lapse 
of about a quarter of an hour he returned, and tlte force 
was* ordered to advance. The Horse-Artillery guns were 
now opened on the hills to the left, whilst Major Apthorp, 
witli the light battalion, was instructed to stoi-m the hills 
to the right. Leslie’s battery played with good effect, 
throwing its shrapnel among the enemy ; but the infantry 
column was disastrously repulsed. The enemy rose up 
suddenly from behind thev sungahs and poured in such a 
destructive fire upon our ^columns that the light com- 
])anies fell bac]^. Captain May, of the 41st, was shot 
dead. Major Apthorp,* whet commanded the light com- 
panics, was carried, desperately wounded, ,to the I'ear. A 
sabre-cut had laid open his skull, and another had nearly 
severed his right arm. Of a party Sf less than 500 men 
nearly a hundred were killed or wounded. The enemy 

detachment, though earnestly pressed by Rawlinson to do so. The 
General urged that he could not afford to send troops to the Kojuck, 
whilst he was liable at any Ume to be called upon to proceei^to the 
relief of KUelat-i-Ghilzyc. Itawlinson pointed out the immense evils 
attending a total deprivatio^i of treasure, and said tbatteven the com- 
pulsory abandonment of Oandgihar might folloy the ^failure of General 
England to effect the passage ot the Kojuck. Nott, hov^ver, was 
o^^durate. The detachment was not seiR. Wymer’s brigade, however, 
was then out to the southward of Candahar, aud it was believed tliat 
Uie object of the movement was to support the party advancing through 
the IvojiKjk. •Nott^witlWrew the brigade to Candahar, and an impres- 
sion gained ground among the enemy tffat we had endeavoured to 
open our communications with the troops bel^w, but had drawn' i^k 
in despair. * 

* Of the 20th Bombay Native Infant jy. He was fpreatly esteemed 
as a gallant aud good soldier. “ They have a fine fellow at the head 
of the light battalion,” wrote Hammersley to On tram, a few days 
before tlie brigade left Quettah, “and it is to be hoped that he will 
nispire the crest-fallen with a little ardour.” — Correspondence.l 

■ m ^ 
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fought with imcommon gallantry, and many of them were 
bayoneted or shot on the hill. Among them were five or 
six of their chiefs. Mahomed Sadig himself, who had 
been behind the defences, but had quitted them on the 
ftdvance of our light battalion, and joined the horsemen 
on the Bill, received a bayonet-wound on the shoulder# 

Our men, after their repulse, soon rallied, and were 
eager again to be led to the attack. But England had 
determined to retreat. Colopel Stacy volunteered to lead 
a party of a hundred men up the hill and to carry the de- 
fences ; but the gallant offer was declined.* Three times 
he pressed it upon the Gcnei*al, but with no effect. It 
was believed by the latter that the hlykulzye defences 
could be carried only, by a strong brigade, and one, too, 
•equipped with mortars. he wrote to* General Nott, 
urging him to send a force so equipped to mept him ; and 
in the mean while fell back upon Quettah.t And there 

* General England and hi^ staff were dismounted, and standing in 
•conTersation not far from where the light companies had rallied. I 
joined them. It was useless tC stand and lament over what could not 
be recalled. A retreat was determined upon. I observed to the 
General that the day might be retrieved, and offered to lead into the 
•entrenched position with a hundred menjpf-operly supported ; and I am 
eonfide^ that I should have succeeded. The men were in courage, 
and anxious to reoover the bodies of thejy comrades. The General 
replied, he had n^t mep. I proposed /.hat the left hill should be 
attacked £rst, as it commanded the smaller one. The enemy were 
certainly in strength, aud very liold, but our men burned with rage at 
seeing their comrades cut up before their eye.s. I think I pressed my 
offer three times, the last time volunteering to load with eighty men*^ 
but the General felt he had too few, and that tlic stpke Vas too great.” 
— [Cohnel Stacy" a Narrative of Serviccs^in B^oochisfan and Afghan- 
iatcAi in the Years 1840, 1841, 1842.] 

+ It appears to have been England’s intention, after the disaster on 
t!ie 28th, to bavo commenced, his retreat on the same evening ; but 
Colonel Stacy persuaded him not to move until the follcAving morning. 
On the 29th he struck his camp and marched Jlc Hykerzye, halted at 
Kooch-lag on the oOth, and on the 31st reached Quettah. 
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he began to entrench himself, as though he were about to 
be besieged by an overwhelming force. 

No satisfactory reasons have yet been assigned for this 
unhappy miscarriage. But excuses have been urged in 
abundance. It was alleged that the defences at Hykulzye 
weroi impracticable — that they had been tw'o months in 
course of erection — ^that the General had received no plan 
of them from the political authorities — that he was not, 
in fact, aware of their existenoe — that he had been deceived 
by false accounts of tl^e number of the enemy — that 
strong reinforcements had come down from Candahar — 
and that the Sepoys did iiol^ suppoi-t the European soldiers 
at Hykulzye. But upon a careful examination of all 
these charges and assertions, it doe« not appear that one 
can be maintained. » • 

The defen^jes at Hykulzye were not formidable. General 
Knglaud had not seen them at this time. Lieutenant 
Evans, of the 41st, did see them; and he said that there 
wcfc no breastworks, but merely a four-foot ditch filled 
with brushwood.’’ The clevaticfns were nothing more 
than those Iwaps of earth and stone known as sim^alis, 
which may be, and often are, thrown up in a few houi*s. 
'file best information that Hammersley could 0 #)taiu 
wx’iit to show' tliat these defences were dhrojivn Tip by 
Alahomed Sadig wdien , (i^ncral Ei^laiaJ’s force had 
reached Koochlag; but not before. When the T)rigado 
advanced from Quettah a month aftcrw'aMs, the Hykulzye 
de^fences w^ro found to be so formidable tlmt some of 

the officers .rode owr tliem, not knowing where they 

* % • 

were. • 

The strength of the enemy at Hykufeye seems to have 
been exaggerated very much in the sanuf manner "os ih^ 
strength of ,the defeiice.s. Gcneml England wTote to 
Hammersley on the J8th i>f March, after his unsuccessful 
engagement, that the enemy were hundred to one 
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stronger than any one expected.”* Hammersley and 
Stacy had both told the General that he might expect 
Mahomed Sadig to make a stand at Hykulzye. The 
fomier officer had computed the streiigtdi of the enemy at 
1000 foot and 300 horse; and his subsequent inquiries 

went to show that he had rather overstated than under- 

«! 

stated the number actually engaged. England’s own 

* Hammersley complained that the General’s letter was so very un- 
satisfactory, that if it had not ])eeD for some private letters, he would 
have been left in ignorance of the real nature of the events that had 
occurred. The original letter, now before me, is worth quoting. 
England seems to have been so unwilling to state distinctly that he 
had been defeated, that even when writing officially to General Nott 
on the 1st instant, he shrunk from t phvin statement of the circum- 
stances of the case ; so thai Nott, writing to him i>n the 18th, could 
only say : have been favouilid Vith your letter of the 1st instant, 

&c. ... I have also heard of the affair you had with, the enemy on 
the 2Sth idf.” The letter to Nott is, however, less obscure than the 
letter to Hammersley, wl^ich runs thus : 

** Camp, three miles south of Hykulzye, 2 p.m. 

‘<My DEAR Hammersley,*— I wish you would acquaint Colonel 
Marshall, that as the insurgent force has been much reinforced from 
Candahar, and have so strongly protected themselves with bx'eastworks, 
&c., on the ground commanding our line qf route this side of Hykulzye, 
I shalAhdl back to Hykerzye to-morrow, my presence here being new 
of no use, ancHnvil^'ng their insults ; and it is probable that as the 
position at Hykerzye is not a good one, hafing much broken ground in 
its rear, that 1 sh&ll fiii^hcr fall bftok &n Catcb)ak. I have had so 
many men killed and woundeck by the enemy, that my baggage is in- 
creased whilst my means of defending it is lessened. If Colonel ^lA-r 
shall, through your information, thinks the Cutchlak Pass occupiotl, 
he may make such efforts as his numbers will enable Ipm to keep it 
open and communicate with us ; and as^ the enCmy'is a hundred to o/io 
stVDger than any one imagined, I * must wait for the reinforcements 
till I try them again. ‘Meanwhile, the fortificatiop of Quettah must be 
<^roccedecl with vigolously. Show this to Colonel Marshall and Major 
Waddington. ^ ^ 

** Sincerely yours (in haste), 

' En«lahd.” 
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officers estimated the strength of the enemy at from 1000 
to 1300 men ; and native testimony went to show that 
they had overstated the number of horeemen in the field. 
Tlie strong reinforcements which were said to have come 
down from Candahar before the 28th of March were 
purely fabulous. There had been some talk of such a 
movement, but not until after the affair with Colonel 
Wymer’s brigade on the 25th of March. Then it was 
del 3 ated among the chiefs ^whether a party should not 
be sent down to the Kojuck to intercept the convoy ad- 
vancing from the southward. An invitation from Maho- 
med Sadig had arrived in their camp, and it had come at 
an opportune season. Greatly depressed by the failure of 
their efforts in the neighbourhood of Candahar, the Dour- 
iinee chiefs word almost on tlje point of breaking up their 
camp, when intelligence of the fall of Ghuznee came to 
revive their spirits. They were then at*Dehli. There 
Mic tidings of the advance of Englgind’s convoy reached 
them, and there they received an invitation from Maho- 
med Sadig to send troops to r^nforce him. Expecting 
that their own camp would be strengthened by the amval 
of Shumshoodeen Khan, they believed that they might 
safely detach a party '*to tlie southward. Accor^ngly, 
SaJoo Khan and some other chiefs * set put tow^ards the 
Kojuck. But they hhd liardly commenced their march 
when England was driven fiack at Hykulzyc. The chiefs 
fijl out on the road, and Saloo Khan idone made his way 

m 

* * “ April 1. — The Pouraneea having received positive accounts from 
Mahomed Sadig of ^the •advance of Brigadier England with treasure, 
have resolved to make an elfoab to intercept it. Saloo Khan accord* 
iogly, with Mahomed Azim (Noorzye), Fyz^Tullub, Huboeboollih, 
Sooltau Mahomed (Barukzye\ &c,, have gone o(F by the des^t to the 
Kojuck Pass. The body of horse with t^e chiefs*is ^ut 1000 ; but 
they expect to raise some 4000 or 5000 of the Noorzye, Atchekzye, 
Barukzye, and Populzye^Ooloos to assist in holding the pass.” — [^c^'or 
MS, Journal,] 
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to the southern passes ; but not a man of his paitj had 
joined Mahomed Sadig on that disastrous 28th of March, 
when England sought to justify his failure by a reference 
to the reinforcements from Candahar. 

Only one more point remains to be mentioned in con- 
nexion with a subject which the chronicler of these evgiits 
is but too anxious to dismiss. General England insinuated 
that he had no reliance upon his Sepoy troops. He is 
said to have remarked, that^ although wlicn his troops 
and those of General Nott were united they w'ould have 
15,000 men under their command, they could not oppose 
a w'hole nation mth two weak regiments.'"* He thouglit 
that her Majesty’s two regiments, thy 40th and 4l8t, 
were the only two corps that (fould be relied upon. Nott 
told a different story. “ yy^Sepoys are bhhaving nobly/’ 
was his constant report. I can find no mention of any 
backwardness on the ])art of the Sepoys, in any of the 
letters written by tliF officers of either service after tlui 
affair at Hykulzye ; and I believe, that if Colonel Stacy 
had been suffered to stc^ni the works after the first ro- 
})iilse, a large number of Sepoys would have voluntce!‘e<l 
to follow him. 

Wl^pn all the circumstances of tlie case come to be con- 
sidered, it api)C^irs that a disaster of a very discouraging 
character was sustained by the adoption of a course which 
had no object of importance Commensurate with the risk 
that was incurred.* Gcndi*al England had no intention i»l’ 
advancing vpon Candahar. He ought, therefore, to luive 
remained at Qiiettah. The advancp into the rishcoh 

valley was a gi'uve crrdl*. It wa{| plaiAiy England’s duty, 

• • 

• 

“ Yiu will understand the insinuation,*’ wrote one of the most 
cnivalrous of th%maDy chivalrous officers who served beyond the Indus 
(James Outram). “If he is ever heard to libel our ^poys in that 
manner, surely it will be noticed by ouj officem.**— Cor- 
re^^dence.] • 
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at this time, either to have cleared the pass with the 
treasure and stores which were so much needed by the 
Candahar garrison, or to have waited patiently for liis 
reinforcements at Quettah. To advance from that place, 
and then to fall back upon it, was to do that which Nott 
said, in anticipation, would be more injurious to the 
position of the Candahar force than 20,000 of the enemy 
in the field * Major Outram also strongly advised Geneml 
England to await at Quettah the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments from below ; but England would go on to be 
beaten, t 

To Nott, this^ failure Vas mortifying in the extreme. 
He was in no mood to Iftook delays and excuses. The 
disaster at Hykulaye was sufficiently annoying to him ; 

but the seeming unwillingness of- General England to 

* * 

* After adverting to tke reported intention of England to leave 
Quettah with a small supply of money, anJ ammunition, but not to 
push through the Kojuck, Nott goes on to say ; “This I deeply regret ; 
firstly, because I cannot send a force to* the southern side of the pass ; 
secondly, I require a large supply of ammunition, which 1 have for two 
years been endeavouring to get, but without success ; thiidly, four 
lakhs of rupees will be of liiAle use here — the troops and establ^hments- 
arc going on for four months in arrears ; fourthly, youi- mo'ng into 
Pisheen with a convoy, knjwn by the whole country to be intended for 
Candahar, and then halting ^or retiring to Quettah,^ will have the very 
worst effects throughout Afghanistan, aud will be more inj uncus to my 
present position than 20,000 of the efemy in# the field. I sincerely 
hope that you have not moved, or that you have determined to push 
gcross the Kojuck with all the force you cjm muster. era/ Nott 
to General England : April 2, 1842. MS, Records,] 

t “1 strongly a^vis^ Brigadier Buglami, through Lieutcuant Ham- 
inersley, in letters I addressed to them both ^ long as the POth 
ultimo (March), to awiSit at Quettah the juncUon^ of the ren^aindev 
his brigade, unless very urgent circum8t|nces should jfcquire his more 
immediate adiiance to meet an advance from Candahar. The latter, so 
fiir from^ being the case, General Nott requested might not be at- 
tempted ?* — [Major Outram to Captain Durand i Apinl 8, 1842. 
MS. Correspondence,] 

VOL, iin 
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redeem his character by a vigorous movement in advance, 
iiritated liiin still more. He had been for some time 
complaining bitterly of the neglect to which he and liis 
force had been subjected by the authorities below. “ I 
know iK^t the intentions of Government regarding this 
c<3untry,*’ ho wrote to General England ; “ but this I 
know and feel — that it is now from foiu* to five months 
since the outbreak at Caubiil, and in all that time no 
aid whatever has been given to me. I have continually 
called for cavaliy, for ammunition, treasure, stores, and 
inedicines for the sick. I have called loudly, but I have 
called in vain. Had the least akl been sent — even a regi- 
ment of cavalry — 1 could have tranquillised or subdued 
the country. I have been tied to this important city, 
when a few additional troops^ for its garrison would have 
set me free ; aijd I now would have moved Ghuzneo 
and Caubul. All I have now to do is to uphold the 
honour of my country in the best manner I can without 
the assistance above alluded to, and in ignorance of the 
intentions of govenimenfl” * In this frame of mind, his 
patience well-nigh exhausted, his temper never of the 
most genial cast now more thai? ever overclouded, he 
receivfti intelligence, first of England’s defeat, and then 
of his relu«tan(!e to move forw^arjl England himself 
announced the Jattey, if not pi Sk* many plain words, in 
language* ecpially unraistajieable. After setting forth all 
the dangers and cfifficultics of a forward movement, lie 
concluded, bn the 10th of April, a letter to Nott hy 
saying : ‘‘ Whenever it so happens that® yop retire bodily 
in ^this direction, and that I* aift informed of it, I feci 
assured that I shall be able to make an advantageous 
diversion in yj)ur‘“favour.” t 

This was too much for Nott. Determined •at once to 

* General Noll to General England : AprU §, 1842. MS, Records, 

t Gemral Englomd to Ueneral Nott: April 10, 1842* MS» JUeordst 
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settle the question of England’s advance* he sate down 
ind wrote a letter to the General, declaring that he had 
well considered England’s position, that he knew the 
eonntiy well, that he was determined to uphold the 
lionour of his country, and that it was necessary that the 
hrigj^de from Quettah should push on at once with*money, 
medicine, and ammunition, for the relief of Candahar. 

T am well aware,” he added, with keen sarcasm, ‘Hhat 
war cannot be made without loss ; but yet, perhaps, ' 
the British trooi)s can oppose Asiatic armies without 
defeat.”* 

It was impossible to resist the urgency of this appeal. 
The orders from Oandahar*w’cre not to be misunderstood. 
They wore clear as the note* of a trumpet, and ought to 
have been as spii*it-stirring. Enj^lam^’s brigade now began 
ti) ])rcparo for a forward movement. So little, however, 
had it been anticipated that the force would over leave 
Quettah, that the officers of the brigjjde had been buying 
Imuses and settling down for cantonment lifc.f But on 
the 2Gth of April, England bro^je ground ; and on the 
28tii — })reciscly a month after the date of his disastrous 
fiulure — was again before Hykulzye. The enemy, cm- 
holdoned by their pre^^ous success, were posted , <ji the 
gi’ound they had occu[>ied before ; but they soon found 
that they had not estinlated aright tlie character of British 
ti'oops, and that what tliejT had rcgilrded^as a proof of 
tliijir own superiority in the fi<5ld, w'a^ an accident not 
likely to be rcj)eatc(l. The British troops wij^'e told oft' 
into throe ])artios — -,one, under Major Simmons, to storm 
the hills to the* left; anpther, umter Captain Woodburn, 
to attack the hill on the right, w’here Jhe disaster of tiie 
l)rcvious month had occurred ; and a third, unde); Majoj* 

# ♦ 

* There is svnfine a soldierly tlavour about this letter, that I give it 
entire in the Appendix. , 

t Coloml Stacy's NarraJtive, 

2 
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Browne, was kept in reserve. When they had taken up 
their position, the guns of* Leslie*s battery opened with 
good effect on the enemy ; and then the infantry advanced 
with a loud “hurrah” to the attack. They are said to 
have moved forward “as steady as on parade.”* The 
coolness and courage of the infantry soon completed what 
the admirable practice of the gims had commenced. The 
enemy turned and fled. Delamaine’s cavalry were then 
slipped in pursuit ; and ther<e was an end of the defence 
of Hykulzye. 

On the morning of the 30th, England’s brigade entered 
the defile leading to the Kojuck Pass. Here, for some 
unaccountable reason, the ^neral halted the column, 
dismounted from hist horse, called for a chair, and sate 
himself down. In vain oColonel Stacy implored him to 
move on. In vain he urged that the Caudahar trooi)s 
were entering the pass from the other side, and that all 
the glory of the enterprise w'ould be theii*s. In vain 
Major Waddington, the* engineer, pressed the same advice 
on the General. The Bombay force was locked-np at the 
entrance to the pass, whilst Wymer, with the Bengal regi- 
ments, was gallantly crowning the Kojuck, and reporting 
everj^hing clear for the advance . of the Quettal) brigade. 
The Sepoyi^.of those three noble regiments — the 2nd, the 
16th, and 38th, who wwld Imvq followed Wymer where- 
soever he pleased to lead them — wTre now climbing the 
precipitous ascenVs, disincumbered of whatever iniglit 
clog their tnovements,t and every accessible height was 

* Colond Stacy s NarraKve. 

if* “These fine fellows had been ltd forward by Colonel Wymer, at 
daybreak, to occupy th^ heights commanding the pass from Chummemo 
tt* the wistem side, 4o secure General England’s party a safe passage. 
I have never seA our Sepoys V) such advantage. It wa^ impossible to 
climb the precipitous hills in pantaloons ; this part of their dress had, 
therefore, been discarded, and the men were ih tbeir doties. • As they 
[fliowod on every accessible point, they were the admiration of all. I 
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oristling with the bayonets of the Candahar force. The 
Bombay troops were bitterly disappointed; but they 
cordially frateniised with their new comrades, and, if they 
felt any pangs of envy, they were too forbearing to express 
them. 

Without any opposition the two united brigades now 
marched on to Candahar, and entered the city on the 
10th of May. The enemy had broken up and dispersed. 
Saloo Khan, who had comd down to the tissistance of 
Mahomed Sadig, had fallen out with that chief. He had 
never thrown his heart into the cause, and was, indeed, at 
any time, to be purchased by British gold. Bawlinsoii 
thought that a little monf^y would be well expended on 
the purchase of jiis allegiance, but Nott objected to the 
measure.* In tlic meanwhilC, however, Stacy had been 
exerting himself with good success below jbhe Kojuck to 
(^l)tain the co-operation of this man in the important work 
of keeping open the communicatiop between Quettah and 
Candahar ; and when he reached the latter place, he was 
able to repoH that Saloo Khan hatl promised all that was 

<!an easily imagine how painful^it must have been to the Bombay regi- 
ments to find the Candahar troops in full possession of the pass'^fore 
they were allowed to enter it .” — [Colonel Stacks Narrative,] 

* “I have only,” wrote Blott, “to repeat my sentiments — namely, 
tliat I will not sanction a niped beilig given frdm th»? Britisl^ treasury 
to these pcojde. I have for three years, viewed with deep regret the 
ruiiltus system of giving away large sums to the chiefs and Sirdars of 
Afghanistan, which I sincerely believe has brought upoh us all our 
l)resent difficulties in thi,| country. I have offered to guarantee the 
personal safety of Saffio Khan iHie returns tft his allegiance by a certain 
day. If there are any other chiefs*who can make it appear that tbiy 
arc worthy of the indulgence of my guarantee foF their i^ersonal safety, 
I will take their wishes into consideration ; but I ^ill ^make fiiem 
other promises. This does not apply to iftahomed Atta or to Meerza 
Ahmed, as I will not receive these two men on any terms, without the 
order of higher authority.* — [Gem^al Nott to Major Jtawlmson : April 

1842. MS, Correspondence,] 
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required of him ; and that Atta-oollah Kliaii, tlio l)rotlicr 
of the chief, was now accoini)aiiying him, for the purpose 
of concluding the necessary arrangements.* 

In the meanwhile, the Douranec chiefs, tlioiigli dis- 
united,* were not inactive. It wiis laud to determine with 
any distinctness what were their designs at this time — so 
contradictory were the accounts which reached our camp, 
and so inconsistent the movements of the enemy. Hut ii 
seemed that our difficulties wej*e very sensibly dimiiiishing. 
As the spring advanced, tJic gcudi-al aspect of affairs was 
brighter and more encouiuging than it had been since the 
fimt outbreak of the revolution! The chiefs were seatt(;red 
about in all directions — someMvounded and dying — otliers 
eager to make terms with the British. * Meerza Alimed 
and Siifder Jung were contemplating a withdrawal across 
the frontier to « Laush and Jowayan. The latter was coj- 
respoiiding with the British agent, and expressing liis 
desire to return to oum cain]>. TJie (•aiihnl diuibaz laid 

r 

* See Colonel &lacy'& NarrativCy and his correspoudeucc with Maj"i 
]lawlin.s>>n. Eawlin-son, huwever, doubted whether the negotiatieiix 
with Saloo Khan would have a favoiirahV' result: “Had a long con- 
ference” he wrote on the 10th of May, "‘witli Atta-oollah Khan, wlm 
lias come in t;> treat for his brother, Saloo ^aud the latter, if his a;.;ent 
is to be iDelieved, certainly desires to espouse our cause. Kno^i iiig, 
however,*,as I dOj^Saloo’s ambition 4ud avarice, I question very much 
whether we slmll coui^e to auy#jati.sfack»ry arraugemeut with him. ^Wc 
merely require Saloo Khan’s co-operation, in order to facilitate tho 
re-establLshnftnt of our dawk communication ; hut the Khan talks 
rank, power, and pay, as the return he has a light to expect for joining 
ns, and is not likely to be ^tlsfied wdt^ any luoderate measure of con- 
dFatiun.” — (Majoi' Rau'linaon^s A/A Journal) Saloo Khan, however, 
in the sequel rendered good service and proved his fidelity in the face 
^strenuous opgosityon from ^ome of the other chiefs : “ His falling olF 
from the cause of Islam,” wrote Rawlinsoii in his# Journal, “has 
plunged him into personal difficulties. He has been twice attacked by 
Mahomed Sadig and Mecr Afzul, and has been wounded, tojsjhther witl 
lus brother and his nephew.” 
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deserted in disgust. The principiil men of the surround- 
ing villages were sending messages into oui' camp, offering 
to withdraw all their people from the rebel standard 
if wo would guarantee them against the depredations « 
of our troops. The trade of the Ghazee was plainly at a 
(iiscount. And whilst the elements of decay were thus 
discernible within, there were external influences at work 
to weaken the rebel cause. Glad tidings arrived from the 
eastward. General Pol]pck had advanced upon Jella- 
labad ; had relieved the ganison of that place ; and had, 
it was said, determined to march upon the capital. A 
royid salute was fired at Candahar ; and as the tidings of 
our successes s^n’ead through the country the spirits of the 
iiLSurgeiits became more^and moye depressed.* 

Still it was ol)vious tjiaj whilst Meerza Ahmed and 
Atta Mal^omed continued to flit about the neighbourhood 
of Candahar, there was no prospect ot permanent tran- 
quillity. Lessor chiefs might tender their submission, but 
whilst those, the mainsprings df the great insurrectionary 
movement, w'cre employing tlieir talents and exercising 
their influence in hostility against us, there was little 
chance of any effective movement for the suj)i)ression ,Qf 
rebellion in Western' Afghanistan. Armed witb^iuthority 
from the Shah liimsclf, gi’anted prior* to Hie great out- 
break, Meerza’* Ahmed was raising revenue in the name of 
the local government, and expending the money thus 
• collected on the luaiuteiianA' of Hie war. It ajipeared 
ex])edient, therefore, to Nott, to cause a proclamation to be 
issued, (;auti€>nijig the inhabitants against paying revenue, 
to the Meerza.* Thijp was a ibeasure of unquestionable 
propriety; but Nott wis dispose*^ to g*) far bovcfiid it. 
He was eager to offer a reward to ,any one 4 w1k) ^xaild 
bi’iiia in either Meerza Ahmed or Atta •Mahomed to his 


MS, Corresponaence, 
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camp ; and on the 7th of April he wrote to Rawlinson on 
the subject : “ I wish a proclamation to be immediately 
issued^ prohibiting any person paying revenue to Meorza 
Ahmed or to Sufder Jung, and making them to under- 
stand, that whatever sums they pay to these chiefs will 
be their o^,vn loss, as the regular revenue due to his Majesjy 
the Shah will be exacted from them by the authorities of 
Candahar. I will thank you in the proclamation to offer 
a reward of 5000 rupees to any person who will bring in 
either Meerza Ahmed or Mahomed Atta. The sooner 
this is done the better. Let me ‘see the draft of the 
proclamation before it is issued.” ^ 

Startled at this bold and q\restionable proposition, 
Eawlinson, having asked in the* first place whether the 
proclamation was to be issued in the Geneml’s own 
name, or in that of Prince Tiniour, and having suggested 
that on a fpiestion of such importance as that of the 
raising of revenue the wishes of the Prince should be pre- 
viously ascertained, went on to speak in his letter, of the 
proposed rewards. Is the reward of 5000 rupees,” he 
asked, “also offered fo any one bringing in Mahomed Atta 
or Meerza Ahmed, to apply to these people dead or alive, 
or is it merely to be given in the *event of any of the 
Afghans bringing them in as prisoners? I do not think 
the Prince woilld have any objection to is.iiie the procla- 
mation about revenue, *and to s^gniVy to all his subjects 
that he has appointee^ Meer*i Wiilee Mahomed Khan to 
the management of this department, notwithstanding he 
is aware that papers of an exactly opposite tenor, issued 
by his fiither, are in Meeria Ahmed’s hanS.i ; ‘l^ut t greatly 
doubt^his aquiescing in the subject of the reward, as what- 
ever may be the secret*feclings of Mahomedans regarding 
beti’djral or assa^jsiriiition, \t is altogether repugnant to 
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their habits to avow such objects in a public proclama- 
tion.”* 

To this Nott replied that, as a matter of coiu’se, ho in- 
tended the proclamation regarding the revenue to bo 
issued in the name of the Prince. “ In regard,” he added, 

“ to yio reward for the apprehension of Meerza Ahmed, 
that is a different thing ; and if the Prince will not con- 
sent to include it in the proclamation regarding the 
revenue, where it ought to appear, I will issue a separate 
proclamation. Meerza Ahmed has murdered my camp-' 
fdlowers and Sepoys in the most cmel and atrocious 
manner, and it is my duty, merely as commander of the 
force, to offer a rc\yard to any person who will bring him 
in. Mahomed Atta has, liivc a monster, murdered our 
officei*s in their liouses, and ^cut to pieces our unarmed 
and inoffensive camp-followers. I will show no mercy to 
these men. My note said nothing about ‘Mead or alive,* 
and I thought clearly indicated bringing them in prisoners. 
AVhy you make use of the word •assassination’ 1 know 
not — but 1 do know that it ou^it not to be used by 
Englishmen in any public document, and therefore it 
could never enter into my mind when speaking of a pro- 
clamation. Meerza A hmt^ is collecting what he is pl|^ixsed 
to call revenue, to enable him to raise men to attack the 
hn’co under my command. Such plunder ouglit to bo put 
a stop to.”t * * * * • 

l^eu Kawlinson answered, thi^t he rsgretted that the 
unguarded use of the ugly word “ assassinat ion ” which 
lie* only intended to gonvey the meaning which the Prince 
might put upon A ^neral^ offer of fcw’ard for the ].>ersons 
of the proscribed chiefs, should have gijren any oti’ence to 
the General ; but that he trusted Nott wpuld excuse him 
if he made a few remarks upon the^subject of The proposed 
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proclamation. “We arc accused, and perhaps suspected,” 
he wrote, “ of having latel}' suborned people to attempt 
the life of Mahomed Akbar Khaii ; and Captain Nicolsoii 
is known to have offered a high reward on one occasion 
for the Jiead of the Gooroo ; and it would be very difficult 
therefore, it appears to mo, in our present proclamation, 
to get the Afghans to ajjpreciatc the difference between 
the offer of a reward for the betrayal of Mcerza AIihumI 
and Mahomed Atta into oun hands, to be executed bv tlie 
Prince (as every one must kiiow^they would bo) on tl)cii 
arrival at Candahar, and for anticipating this sentence by 
taking their lives on the spot, wherever a man might be 
found bold enough to atteiypt the deed. Now, if juiy 
misundoi-standing on* this subject exist^ed, and we wore 
believed by our proclanwtion to be aiming at the lives 
rather than at the libertv of Meerza Ahmed raid Mahomed 

I . V 

Atta, it would be <.)iily natural for tliom to retaliate, and, 
aided by religious tilth usiasm, and with the voice of the 
country in their favour, they would be ffir more likely, I 
think, to succeed in bibbing Ghazees to kill our officers, 
than we would bo in tempting any of the Afghans to seize 
the persons of the proscribed iii|lividuals and hand tlieni 
over^to us for execution. I cjUmot help thinking also, 
tliat eveiifcSU|lposii}g the proclapiation to be ex]>res.^ly 
stated and un^lerst(,>od to aiip (^ily at the liberty of tlie 
two licads of the Candfdiar rebellion, still it would operate 
rather to our detriment than our advantage, an<l w^nkl 
tend greasily to increase the inveteracy of our pres(;nt 
contest with the Afghans. It would, •^prcjbabVy, be mot by 
the kidria])piiig of our own, officers at this place, and 1 
suspect it would Ifo fraught with danger to our unfoi’tii- 
Hate cbuntnuncii in confinement at Lughman, at Caubul, 
and at Ghuznee. Should you still, however, desire to 
make the attempt to obtain possessijm of the ])ersons of 
Meerza Ahmed and Mahomed Atta, I shall bo 1iai)py to 
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render literally into Pemaii any draft of a proclamation 
which you will send me, and to give the in’oclamatioii all 
possible publicity.” 

The arguincnts of Rawlinson ])rcvailed. But soon 
another source of iiicpiietude arose. The ex-chief of Oaii- 
(h^iar, Kohuu-dil-Khan, api^eared to be again turning his 
thoughts ti)wards the govennneiit of his old principality.’*^ 
He bail, ever since his expulsion from Afghanistan, been 
cpiietly domiciliated at Sliuhur-i-Babek, in the Pei-sian 
tenltories, between Shiraz imd Kiriiian ; but innv it ap~ 
pearo<l tliat he had sent an jigcnt into Seistan to commu- 
nicate with his Candah.^y* adherents; and -was otherwise 
intriguing for tXe recove^’ of the dominion he had lost. 
Not without .some difhculty liad llawlinson throughout 
this season of convulsion «oritrived to maintain a recog- 
nised systetn of govennneiit, in the name of Shah Soojah, 
The internal administration of the coniitiy had never been 
suspended ; but it wtis only tbrongh the agency of some of 
the old Banikzye functionaries that the British political 
chief had succeetled, in the iiiicM of such disturbing in- 
fluences, ill carrying on the government of Western 
Afghanistan, But th^re wa*s little hope of his continuing 

* “ Letters are suiJ to have been received »from the ox -Sirdars 
sinnouncinj; their intended journey to this place, according to Meerza 
Ahmed’s invitation which .^nt to them •In Ja unary last. Mahomed 
Reza Khan of Seistan is also said to l^avo promised to assist tliem with 
TOO caiueis, and to send horsemen to ese«>A them to this frontier. 
^This news appears t(> be rraisnnblable in the extreme. If the ex- 
Sirdars can ^et away [rom Shuhiir-i-Babeh, either with or without the 
connivance of thc^PeRjian Government, nothing is more likely than that 
they should make an attempUto recover Candahar ; and I ^ould 
greatly dread their appearance on this frontier, for we are enabled to 
keep up the form, and something of the power nf a local jJbvorni«enty 
almost solel}].from the adherence to nsV the old Barukzye retainers — 
people on whose fidelity we could not possibly depend if the Sirdars 
took tl» field against hs.” — [Major Jiuwiinson\9 MS. Journal : April 
4 , 1842 .] 
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to exercise this influence if the old Baruk^e Sirdars again 
appeared on the stage. Ah'cady had Kohun-dil-Khau 
sent letter to Meerza Ahmed appointing him his Wakeel 
in all matters of revenue. It was even reported at one 
time that the ex-Sirdars were only a few marches from 
Candahar.*' These anxieties, however, were but short- 
lived. After-intelligence from Persia encouraged the belief 
that the Persian Government would restrain the ex-Sirdars 
from crossing the frontier, t ^ But other sources of in- 
quietude and annoyance soon came to take their place. 
The heaviest blow of all was now about to descend upon 
them. It came from the Supreme Government itself. 

f- 

* “A messenger from Shah Persun^ Khan of Laush reports that 
two of the horsemen sent down to Kohun-dil-Khali in January by 
Meerza Ahmed returned lately, anl gave out that they were only a few 
days in advance of the Sirdars, who had left Shuhur-i-Bal»ek secretly, 
and were coming here vid Seistan .” — [Major Rawlimon to Geno'al 
Nott : April 8, 1842. Correspondence,^ 

t Kohun-dil-Khan did not make his appearance in person in the 
Candahar territory till the beginning of 1843, when wo had announced 
to the Persian Government that we had withdrawn behind the Sutlej, 
«hd were indifferent as to what became of the Sirdars of Afghanistan. 
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Tho Halt at Jellalabad — Positions of Pollock and Nott — Lord Ellen-* 
borough — Opening Measures of his Administration — Departure for 
Allahabad — His Indecisibn — The Withdrawal Orders — Their 
Effects— The ** Missing Let+^r” — Negotiations for the Release of 

the Prisoners. • 

• 

Pollock and Nott were* now eager to advance. On 
both sides Jf Afgliaiiistan a junction hod been effected 
which enabled the two generals to maintain a bold front 
in the face of the enemy, to over-awe the surrounding 
couiitiy, and to inspire with nejv hopes and new coiimge 
the hearts of those whom the failures of Wild and England 
had filled wdth despondency and alarm. The English 
in India never doubted jthat the coiuluct of operatjpns in 
Afghanistan was now in the hands of m^?ii cipial to the 
duty which had been Entrusted to them. Tliey liad full 
confidence in Pollock anfl Nott. Tlaire were now two fine 
forces of all anus, European and Nati\T, in good health 
and good spirits, eager to advance on Caubul, ^uid sime to 
victory before them. It seemed that the tide had 
uow^ begun* to -tuAi in our favourt As tho hot weatlier 
came on, the spirits of tie Anglo-Indian community r#se 
with the mercuiy in the thermometer evoiybqply s^id 
that we had seen the w^orst; and everybody looked for tho 
speedy lustt!ition of the national honour, which had been 
so hideously defiled? 

But as the confidence of the public in the generals and 
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their armies rose, the confidence of the jniblic in the man 
iipon whom had now devolved the gi’eat duty of shaping 
the counsels of tlie gcnerjds, and directing the movements 
of the armies, hegaii rapidly to decline. On the 28th of 
Febriiaiy^ Lord Ellcnborough had landed at Calcutta and 
taken the oaths of office. The guns on the saluting ])at- 
tery of Fort William roared forth their welcome to the 
new Governor-General, and drowned the voices of those 
w^{io were assembling in the Tewn-Hall to do honour to 
the depju’ting ruler. The first intelligence of the disasters 
that liad overtaken our arms in the countries beyond the 
Indus, had been telegi’aphed to him from Fort St. George, 
when, standing on the deck of the Cftmhrh'in in the Madras 
Roads, lie looked out ihj)on the white surf,^thc low beach, 
and the dazzling houses of* the southern presidency, lie 
aiivcd, therofoi’c, at the seat of the Supreme thweinment 
with little to learn beyond the measures which his prede- 
cessor had sanctioned for the extrication of the cm})erilcd 
affiiirs of the Ih’itish- Indian Km})ire from the thicket of 
difficulty that surrounded them. 

What those measures were it is unnecessary to repeat. 
In the last letter written by Lord Auckland’s administra- 
tion t^!^the Secret Committee — it t)ears date February 19, 
1842 — the GovcVnor-General in Copncil said : “Since wo 
have heard of ^lie imsfortunes^in,the Khybur Pass, and 
have been convinced that from the difficulties at })resent 
opposed to us, and* in the actual state of our prepare ^ioKS, 
we could ifot ex]»ect, at least in this year, to maintain a 
poshi<ni in the Jellalabad districts for any effect ive pur- 
p<'se, we have made our directiom in regard to witlidrawal 
from Jellalabad cle^.r and positive, and we shall rcyoico to 
l(^n’n that Major-General Pollock will have anticipated 
these more express orders by confining his efforts to the 
same objects.” And on the 24th of the same month — in 
one of the last public documents of any importanc(f written 
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under the instruction of Lord Aiickhind — in a letter to 
(Toneral Pollock, that officer is distinctly informed that 
the great present object of your proceedings at Peshawiu’ 
is, beyond the safe withdrawal of the force at Jellalabad, 
that of watching events, of keeping np such coinnuuiica- 
tion» as may be admissible with the several parties who 
may acquire power in the northern portion of Afghanistan, 
of committing yourself jicrmauently with none of these 
parties, but also of declaring positively against none oi[ 
them, while yon are collecting the most accurate informa- 
i ion of their relative strength and purposes for report to 
the government, and pursuing the measures which you 
may find in your< power for prociu-iug* the safe return 
of our troops and poo[)le detained .beyond the Khybur 
These were the parting instructions of the old 
(lovernor-Ccijeral. Lord Ellenborongh found matters in 
this state when he assumed the reins of ofrfee ; and every 
one was now eager to ascei*tain wliat measures the new’ 
ruler wamld adopt, 

Tiic first public document of any importance to which 
lie attached his name was a letter to the Commander-in- 
Phiof. Tt w’as a letter from the Governor-General in 
Council, dated the loth (t March. It was a calm an^able 
review’ of all the circumstances attendinjj; oqr position 
heyond the Indus, and waj as free from feebleness and inde- 
sion oil the one side, as it was from haste and iuteidjioraiice 
oii^iiAUithor. Loril Ellenboroug^i at ttiicc decided tiiat 
tlie conduct of Shah Soojali was, at least, suspifious,t and 

* Mr. Maddocht 9 (>%*€ralPoUoclc: 21, 1842. PttlUahed 

Pftpers. ^ 

t “The information received with respect t# the conduct of Shah 
‘'^oojali during the late transactions is necessarily imperfect, anfl, mo»i* 
^'vep, of a somewhat contradictory character. It is not probable that 
the insurrection Against our troops should have originated with him. 
ft is most pobable, and k, is almost proved, that he has adopted it, 
and, powerless in himself, is prepared to side with (iithcr party, by 
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that the British Government was no longer compelled 
‘Ho peril its armies, and with its armies the Indian Em- 
pire,” in support of the tripartite treaty. Therefore, ho 
said,-“ Whatever course we may hereafter take must rest 
solely upon military considerations, and hence, in the first 
* instance, regard to the safety of the detached bodies of 
our troops at Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, at Khelat-i-Ghilzyc 
and Candaluu' ; to tlie security of our troops, now in tlic 
*field, from all unnccessar}’' iHsk ; and finally, to the re- 
establishment of our militaiy reputation by the infliction 
of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, which 
may make it appear to them^ and to our own subjects 
and to our allies, that wo liAve the power of inflic ting- 
punishment upon tho*sc who commit atrocities and violate 
their fhitli, and that wo \Vithdmw ultimately from Afghan- 
istan, not from any deficiency of meiins to ^naintain our 
position, but because we arc satisfied that the King we 
have set \ip has not, as,wc were erroneously led to imagine, 
the support of the nation over wdiich he has been placed.” 
Here, in a few sentences, w^as mapped out the policy re- 
commended by such men as Mr. Robertson and Mr. (derk, 
the policy which Pollock and N(jtt wore eager to reduce 
to action, and which, with few exceptions, the entire com- 
munity of'Britisli India were clamorously expressing their 
desire to see l*rougkt into vigt3r(Ms cftect. 

This letter to the Commander-iii-Chief was written in 
Calcutta and it bears the .signatures of the u^rilTont 
memlxu-s of the Supreme Council of India — of Mr. WilUv'r- 
force Bij*d, of General Casement, andV Mr. K. T. lh’insoj>. 
rjothing like it was ever writteft afterwards. On the 6th 
of Ayril Lord Eflenborough left Ckilcutta. It seemed 
desirable thj?.t He sliouVl be nearer to the frontier — nearer 

which he may hope to be maintaiDed upon his precarious throne.”— 
{Govei'iior-Gcneral in Council to Sir Jasjier NichoUs : ^arch 15, 
1842. Pu hlished Papera. ] 
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to the Commander-in-Chicf. The movement, at all events, 
indicated an intention to act with promptitude and energy. 
Already had the new Governor-General startled the sober, 
slow-going functionaries of Calcutta by his restless, and, as 
they thought, obtrusive activity. He seemed resolved to 
see everything for himself — to do everything for ,himself. 
Alny)st everything had been done wrongly by others ; and 
now lie was going to do it rightly himself. All this 
created a great convulsion in the government offices ; but 
out of doors, and especially ki military circles, men said 
that the new Governor-General was a statesman of the 
right stamp — bold, vigorous, decided, thoroughly in 
earnest, no fearer of responsibility — quick to conceive, 
prompt to execute — -just tjie man to meet with bold 
comprehensive measures such a crisis as had now ai^sen. 
A few sober-minded men of ih® old school shook their 
heads, and {altered out expressions of jilarm lest the 
vigour of the new Governor-General should swell into 
extravagance, and energy get the better of discretion. 
But no one ever doubted that the leading ideas in the 
(Jovcrnor-Geucrars mind were thb chastisement of the 
otfending Afghans and the lustnition of our national 
honour. 

After a day or two spint at Barrackpore, Lord iSlen- 
borough put himself injjo a palanquin, an({ pr^Jceeded to 
Allahabad. Halting at {JcRjires, he addressed the^ Secret 
Conunittec on the 21st of April. ^ Much stirring intelli- 
gcncig.^.^i;^d met him as he advanced. Good and evil 
wei'c blended together in the tidings that reached him 
between Calcutta and Benares. Poyock had entered the 
K by bur Pass and forced his way to Ali-Musjid. Sale ha^ 
defeated Akbar Khan in a general actiofli on the plains of 
•Tollalabad. But England had be^n bealJbn back at Hy^ 
kulj^rc, and withdrawn his brigade to Quettah. All these 
things the Govemor-(^eneral now reported to the Secret 

VOL. HI. • 
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Committee, in a despatch which can by no means be 
regarded as a model of historical truth. Writing again on 
the following day to the home authorities, he stated that 
he had “ by no means altered his deliberate opinion that 
it is expedient to withdraw the troops under Major- 
Generalt Pollock and those under Major-General Nott, at 
the earliest priicticable period, into positions wherein they 
may have certain and easy communication with India.” 
He had already written to General Nott, instructing liim 
to take immediate measures to withdraw the garrison of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye and evacuate Candahar. “ You will 
evacuate,” wrote the Chief Secretaiy, “the city of Can- 
dahar. . . . .You will proceed to take up a position at 
Quettah, until the season may enable you to retire upon 
Sukkur. The object* of the above-<lirected measure is to 
withdraw all our forces td Sfikkur at the earliest period at 
which the season and other cii’cumstancesf' may pennit 
you to take up a new position there. The manner of 
effecting this now necessary object is, however, left to 
your discretion.” * And so the Governor-General, who in 
Calcutta had determined to “re-establish our militaiy 
reputation by the infliction of some signal and decisive 
blow^ upon the Afghans,” coi^d now hardly write ii . 
sentence suggestive of anything else but withdrawal and 
evacuation. * 

How.it hajJJiened that, wdt^iiPthc space of little more • 
than a month, sp grea^ a change had come ovei’ the 
counsels qf the (Tovenior-Oeneral, it would be ditlfcifTt to 
determine, if he himself had not furnished the necessiAiy 
explanation. “ The ^^cvere check,” lie wrote' to the ('om- 
Hiandcr-in-Chief, experieixjcif by Brigadier England’s 
gmalUcorps on the 28tli ultimo — an event disastrous as it 
was unexpdtted — and ♦of which wo have not yet iijfor- 

* Mr, Maddock to General Nott: Apnl 19, 1842. Published 
Pa/pers. 
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^nation to enable ns to calculate all the results — ^has a 
tendency so to cripple tlie before limited means of move- 
ment and of action which were possessed by General 
Nott, as to render it expedient to take immediate mea- 
sures for the ultimate safety of that officer’s corps, by 
withdrawing it, at the earliest practicable period, from 
its lldvanccd position into nearer communication with 
India.” 

On this same 19th of April, the Governor-General 
addnissed another letter to the Comi?iandcr-in-Chie§ 
relating to the position ©f General Pollock. “ The only 
questicni,” vn^ote the Chief Secretary, “will be, in which 
position will Major-Gener{i> Pollock’s force remain during 
the hot months, wAh most JDcurity to itself, and with the 
h^ast ])rossure nijon the health of the troops 1 its ultimate 
retirement within the Indus* bfeing a point determined 
upon, bccaus«S the reas<uis for our first crossing the Indus 
Ijave ceased to exist.” The Commauder-in-Chief was then 
directed to issue his own instinictigns to General Pollock ; 
and another letter was immediately aftenvards addressed 
to him (the third despatched to Sir Jasi^er Nicolls on this 
])rolific 19th of April), in which, after speaking of the 
withdrawal ordem addressed to Pollock and Not^ the 
Govcnior-Gencral goes on to say : “ It will, however, like- 
wise be for consideratic^i whether oiu* troo])s, liaving been 
■ I’cdeeined from the state t)f ^)cril in whicli tliey In^ve been 
l)]ace(l in Afghnnistan, and it may bp still hoped not 
witliYTiti'' the infliction of some severe blovr^upon the 
Aighan anny, it would ho justifiable again to push them 
forward for "no ©thei- object than Ifliat of revenging our 
losses, and of re-establishing^ in all its original brilliancy, 
our military character.” ^ 

it wa.4 Lord Ellonborougii’s oft<Pi>declarcd»opinion that 

India wjis won by the sword, and must be maintained by 
the sworj^.” In his •despatch o^ the 16th of March he 
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had written : “ In wai^ reputation is strength.” And yet 
we. now find him questioning the expediency of under- 
taking operations beyond the Indus with “ no other object 
than that of re-establishing our military character.” If 
we hold India by the sword, and reputation is strength, 
a statesman need hardly look for any object beyond 
the establishment of that reputation, which is the 
strength l)y which alone our empire in India is main- 
tained. 

• But England’s miscarriage at Hykulzye had not only 
driven all the forward feeling ouf of Lord Ellenborougli, 
but had blunted his logical acumen and deadened all liis 
feelings of compassion. He sebms to have forgotten that 
at this time there was a party^'of English prisonei*s in the 
hands of the Afghans — that the generals who had com- 
manded our army at Caubul — the widow of the murdered 
Envoy — ^the bmve-hearted wife of the commander of tlie 
illustrious garrison of Jelhdabad — the man who liad 
^rescued Herat from the grasp of the Persian, and done the 
only thing that had been done to roll back from the 
gates of India the tide of Western invasion — with many 
more brave officei-s and tender women, were captives in 
the i*^de foi*trcsses of the Afghan (Sirdars. The Covciiior- 
General seems to have forgotten that there were prisoners 
to be rescued ; and he doubted thft expediency of Tinder- 
taking (operations merely for\he* re-establishment of our 
military reputaticpi — although upon that reputatijftj^ .in 
his OAvn oppiion, our tenure of India depended. 

The req^uest conveyed to Sir Jasper Nicolls in tlio 
government letter of the 19th of April lYiet with prompt 
CQftnpliance ; and on the 29th, the Commander-in-Chief, 
who w^s then at §imlah, instructed General Pollock to 
withdraw evefy British sbldier from Jellalabad to Peshawar. 

The only circumstances,” be added, " which* can autho- 
rise de!|ay in obeying this order, are : ^ Ist 'That you have 
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brought a negotiation for the release of the prisoners 
lately confined at Budeeabad to such a point that you 
might risk its happy accomplishment by withdrawing. 
2ndly. That you may have attached a lightly equipped 
force to rescue them. 3rdly. That the enemy at^ Caubul 
ma}% be moving a force to attack you. In this improbable 
case, should any respectable number of troops have 
descended into the plain below Jugdulluck with that 
intent, it would be most advisable to inflict such a blow 
upon them as to make t^em long remember your parting 
effort.*’ Of these instructions the Governor-General 
entirely approved ; ” ant^ on the 6th of May the Chief 
Secretary wrote to Gencrijl Pollock, saying : They 
are in accordance with the general •principles laid down 
by his Lordsliip for your giiiiaiicc, and you will execute 
tlieiii to the ,bcst of your ability, having regard always 
to the licalth of your troops and to the efliciency of your 
.army.” 

Ill the interval, however, between the 19th of April 
and the 6th of May, the Goverudr-geueral having some- 
what shaken off the uneasy sensation wdiich the disaster 
at Hykulzyc seems to have engendered in liis mind, and 
having arrived at the ^conclusion that th6 phaiftoms 
which had so intimidated him had not struck •terror into 
the brave heart of Genoj^al* Pollock, liad written to the 
(General, anticipating the possibility of his having advanced 
npoi-v-Gaubul. 

The aspect of affaii's in Upper Afghanistan,” wrote 
the Cluef Secretary^ *un the 28th of April, appeal's to be 
such, according to the •last advices received by tl^ 
(Jovenior-Gencral, that his Lordship Ciftmot bdt contem- 
plate the possibility of your ha\^ng bdbn Jed, byTBb 
absence of seyious opposition on the part of any anny in 
the field, by the divit^ons amongst the Afghan chiefs, and 
by the ifatural desire you must, in common with every 
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true soldier, have of displaying again the Biitish flag ixsu 
triumph upon the scene of our late disasters, to advance 
upon and occupy the city of Caubul. If that event should 
have occurred, you will understand that it will in no 
respect ^vaiy the view which the Governor-General pre- 
viously took of the policy now to bo pursued. •The 
Governor-General will adhere to the opinion that the only 
safe coume is that of withdrawing the army under youi* 
i^mmaud, at the earliest practicable period, into positions 
within the Khybur Pass, where jt may possess easy and 
certain communications with India ” Why Lord Ellcn- 
borough should have entertained a belief even of the 
possibility of Pollock advancigg upon €aubnl, in the face 
of positive instructions to the contrary and a known 
deficiency of carriage, it is aot easy to conjectiu’c. Pro- 
bably Lord Ellenborough himself could not lij^vc explained 
the source of tliis extraordinary buoyancy of expectation, 
for six days aftciwards he declared that he had been led 
to expect that you (Pollock) will have already decided 
upon withdrawing your troops within the Khybur Pass, 
into a position wherein you may have easy and certain 
communication with India, if considerations, having 
regard' to the health of the army, should not liavc induced 
you to defes* that movement.” idea of the advance 

upon Caubul ^seem? only tu liave been a temporary 
apprehension arising oijt of a not erroneous estimate 
of the military tispirations of General Pollock ; aM it 
very soon pWed aw’ay. But it had one imj^oilant resuU* 
It called forth from {jie General the .foilowicjg soldierly 
letter : 

TC^T. H. MADDPCK, ESQ., SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, ETC. 

Sir. " ^ Jellalabad, May 13, 184'/. 

I had the honour to forward with my letter No. 32, dated 
12th loetant, a copy of a letter from his Exctlloncy the CoQimander- 
iti-Chief. I have now the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
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your letter, dated 28th ultimo, which adverts to the present aspect 
of affairs iii Afghanistan, and the probability of my having advanced 
towards Caubul ; stating also, that in such an event, the views of 
the Governor-General as to the withdrawal of the troops will not 
bo altered; and further, that whatever measures I may adopt 1 
must have especial regard to the health of the troops. 1 trust that 
1 am^not wrong in considering this letter as leaving to me discre- 
tionary powers, and, coming as it does from the supreme power in 
India, I venture to delay, for some days, acting up to the instruo- 
tions communicated in his Excellency the Commander-In-Chief’s 
letter, dated 29th ult. • 

1 regret much that a wont of carriage-cattle has detained me 
here ; if it had not been so, I should now be several marches in 
advance, and I am quite cortaiq that such a move would have been 
highly Beneficial. Adairs at Caubul are, at, the present moment, in 
a very unsettled state ; but a feA days must decide in favour of one 
of the parties. Mahomed Akbar is at Caubul, exerting all hia 
influence to overpower the Prinde. • He is without means ; and if 
he cannot, wifehin a very short period obtain the ascendancy, he 
must give up the contest, in which case I have* no doubt I shall 
hear from him again. With regard to our withdmwal at the 
present moment, I fear that it would have the very woret effect — ^it 
would be construed into a defeat, and our character as a powerful 
nation would be entirely lost in this part of the world. 

It is true that the garrison of Jellalabad has been saved, which 
it would not have been, had a force not been sent to its relief. 
But the relief of that garrisOn is only one object ; there still^remain 
others which wo cannot disregard — I allude to the release of the 
prisoners. I expect aborft nineteen Europeans from* Budeeabad in 
a few ilays. The lettera wkicl]^ have passed abcgit other prisoners 
have already been forwarded for th^ information of hiS Lordship. 
If, while these communications were in progfbss, I were to retire, ii 
would be supposed that a panic had seized us. 1 therefore think 
tliat our remaining i^ this vicinity (or perhaps a few marches in 
advance) is essential to uphold the chai^ctcr of the British nation ; 
and in like manner Geueral^NotJ^ might hold his post; at all ev^ts 
till a more favourable season. • I 

I have no reason, yet, to complain that thes troops areViMnn, un- 
healthy than they were at Agra. If 1 am to maroh to Peshawur, 
the climate ^s certainly not preferable ; and here I can in one or 
two masches find a bibtter climate, and 1 should be able to dictate 
better terms than I could at Peshawur. 
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I cannot imagine any force being sent from Caubul which I could 
not successfully oppose. But the advance on Caubul would require 
that General Nott should act in concert and advance also. I there- 
fore cannot help regretting that he should bo directed to retire, 
which, without some demonstration of our power, he will find some 
difficulty (in doing. I hav^ less hesitation in thus expressing my 
opinion, because I could not under any circumstances, move in less 
than eighteen or twenty days ; and your reply might reach me by 
express in about twenty-two days. The difference in point of time 
is not very material, but the impO|‘tance of the subject is sufficient 
to justify the delay of a few days. In the mean time, 1 shall 
endeavour to procure carriage-cattle as fast as I can, to move either 
forward or backward, as I may be directed ; or, if left to my discre- 
tion, as I may think judicious. Un(}er any circumstances, I should 
not advocate the delay of the troops either at«Candahar or on this 
side beyond the month of Novcifiher; and in this arrangement 
advei'tcuco must be had to the safety of the Khybur, which I con- 
sider the Sikhs would gladly •hold if they were allowed to take 
possession of Jcllalabad. <’ 

* I have the honour to bo, &c., 

George Pollock, Major-Gen.* 


* This is not only a remarkable letter in itself. It is remarkable 
for its misadventures. Its otter history is somewhat curious. It 
never found its way into the published volume of correspondence, and 
its existence was only to be inferred from the fact of a reference to it 
in another letter. It was at last brought, to light by the inquiries in 
Parliamfnt of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Palmerston. It was to ho 
found nowhere cn England ; but a copy was«at last elicited fntm India. 
The Governor-General then declared t^>at ” the original despatch of the 
13th of May never readied the office, and must have been lost in 
transit. The duplicate«was reclived and acknowledged on the Ulth of 
July. It is the practice of the Secretary’s office to keep the unreported 
papers on all important subjects for each month together, and te 
forward copies of them to th^ Secret Committee* by ^he monthly Over- 
land Mail. The despatch in question waa inadvertently put up in its 
profbr place in the May ^bundle of Reported papers, instead of being 
left for a j/»me, as it should have been, among the unreported papers of 
July^ Hence, when tLc July^pers were copied for transmission io 
the Secret Committee, this despatch was omitted.” Nothing less 
explanatory than this was ever offered in the ^ay of explanation. It 
does not appear whether the original letter miscarried altogether on its 
way tf Lord Ellenborough, or whether it miscarried only on its way to 
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Unwilling to return to the provinces without striking a 
signal blow at the Afghans, and doing something great 
to re-establish the military reputation of Great Britain in 
the countries beyond the Indus, Pollock grasped eagerly 
at the faintest indication of willingness on the part of the 
Governor-General to place any discretionary power in his 
hands ; and expressed his eagerness to traverse, with a 
victorious army, the scene of our recent humiliation. If 
he hiid had carriage he wduld have advanced at onca ; 
but the want of cattle ^mralysed the movements of the 
force, and kept Pollock inactive in the neighbourhood of 
Jellalabad. In one respect this want was a gain and an 
advantage. Mindful both ,of the honour of his country, 
juid of the safety of his captive coitntiy-men and country- 
women, Pollock adroitly turAed the scarcity of carriage to 
good account, by declaring that he had ijot the means of 
retiring to Peshawur. Thus gaining time for something 
to be witten down in the chapter of accidents, he con- 
tinued to maintain his advanced position, and exerted 
liimsclf to secure by negotiation the release of the 
j)risonei*s from the hands of Akbar Khan.* 

the office. There is an equal obscurity about the history of tU dupli- 
cate which was “received and acknowledged on the Jllth of July.” 
It might be inferred from 5iis that it was received on the 11th of July, 
and acknowledged on the sanfc dSy. But it happen^ that tl^e duplicate 
was despatched on the 30th of May — a>d ought surely to have come not 
among* the July, but among the June papera. fn this letter of the 11th 
^ July the Secretary says : “lam directed to state tHht the original 
letter has ne^er reached me, and that the duplicate has only lately been 
received and laid*before thj Glovcnior-lSeueral, whose previous in- 
structions to you appeared to render any special reply to this coiupu- 
nication unnecessary.” — Uncords In^he face of sol^tinct a 
d^ial as this, little can be said, except ^hat in a*lett^r from PSWBBk of 
May 20th, i^ich was duly acknowledged, reference is made to the 
letter of the 18th. If that letter had not been received, some allusion 
certainl^ought to haye^)een made by Government to its non-receipt. 

* There was no soaroity of provisions at Jellalabad at this time* 
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In the mdan while, the annoniicemont of the Governor- 
General’s determination to withdraw the troops from their 
advanced positions had reached Candahar. Nott had 
always consistently declared that he would not yield an 
inch of ground without the instructions of the Supreme 
Government, but that, fortified by such instructions, lie 
was prepared to move either in one direction or the other 
— to abandon all the posts in Western Afghanistan, or to 
march victoriously on the Ct^pital. He had his own 
opinions on the subject of withdrawal ; but the obedience 
of the soldier was paramount over all his words and 
actions ; and when he received ilie instructions of which 
mention has been made, he wr4j,te to thc^ Chief Secretary 
on the 17th of May; ‘'These measures shall be carried 
into effect, and the dircctioits df his Lordship accomplished 
in the best maijmer circumstances will admitr of.” And 
again he wote on the 21st to the same functionary ; “ I 
shall not lose a moment ip making all nccessaiy arrange- 
ments for carrying into effect the orders 1 have received, 
without turning to the right or to the left, by the idle 
propositions and wild speculations daily and hourly heaped 
upon me from all parts of Afghanistan and Sindh, by per- 
sons wfto are, or fancy themselves to l)o, rejn'esentatives of 

But, to secure a continued supply, rolJpck^>Yas sensible of tlie necessity 
of encouragiQg a belief throughout the country that the inteutions of 
the British Goveniruerit^nclined^wards a forward movement. 
are all quiet here,” he wrote on the 6th of May to Mr. Clerk, “grain 
coming in in abundance ; at least, in as great quantities as we coui<l 
expect after the dreadful alai|m into which this Lrce seeing to have put 
the whole country. Every village was de^^erted. I did my utmost to 
profjct them from plunder, and in nnH)st cases succeeded ; and the con- 
sequence^ that we, in a measure, command the resources of the 
counT^.” And en th*e 11th o< the same month, writing again to 
Clerk, he said : “ While I remain here I can command e^ipplies, and I 
have no doubt that I shall be able to do so^ long as the natives 
suppose that we intend remaining in the country ; but if thc^ thought 
stherwise, our supplies would be stopped.’*— Oorrespondence,] 
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government West of the Indus. I know thij^ it is my duty 
and their duty implicitly and zealously to carry into effect 
every order received, without inquiring into the reasons 
for the measures adopted, whatever our own opinions or 
wishes may bo, and without troubling goveminent with 
uilhecessaiy references.”* But it was plain that he read 
the orders of the Supreme Government not without acute 
mortification. He yielded in effect a prompt assent; 
but in spirit it was a grudging one. The orders for 
the evacuation of Candahar took Nott and Rawlinson 
by surprise, and filled them with as much pain as 
astonishment. What wis really felt by the Candahar 
authorities is Pot to l>p learnt from the published 
papers ; but in the following letter written by Rawlin- 
son to Outram on the 18th of May, not only arc the 
real feelings of the military and political chiefs clearly 
revealed, but the probable effects of the evacuation 
of Candahar sketched out, w^th a free hand by the 
latter : 

The peremptory order to retire has come upon us like a 
thunder-clap. No one at Candahar is aware of sucli an order having 
been received, except the General and myself, and we must preserve 
a profound secrecy as long as possible. The withdrawal of the 
garrison from Kelat-i-Ghilzye and the destmetion 'of the fortifica- 
tions at that place must,.jl fp^cy, however, expose our policy, and 
our situation will then be one of considerable embarrassment 

General Nott intends, I believS, to oHer all the carriage at 
Quettah to be sent on to Candahar. A regiment Jis to escort the 
•camels laden with grain to Killah Abdoolah, where the troops 
will remain in cjiari^o of the depOt, an4 from whence a regiment or 
two regiments detached from this will bring on the camels empty 
to Candahar. It must be ofir object ty collect carriage, 0^9 the 
pretext of an advance on Caubul ; but how Jong the be 

4ept, it is impossible to say. When bur intended* retirement is once 
• 

* J^Mished Corfe$pondence relating to MUUa/ry Operatiom in 
^fghmietan. 
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known, we must expect to have the whole countiy up in arms, and 
to obtain no cattle except such as wo can violently lay hands on. 

If the worst comes to the worst, we must abandon all baggage 
and stores, and be content to march with sufficient food to convey 
us to Quettah, for which 1 believe the carriage now available will 
euffice. 

It will be quite impossible to destroy the works of Candalhir, 
as directed in the government letter : the worst that can be done is 
to blow up the gateways. 1 have hardly yet had time to reflect 
fully upon the effects, immediate and prospective, of our abrupt 
departure. There is no man at present on whom I can cast my 
eyes in all Candahar as likely to succeed to power. Sufder Jung 
will be a mere puppet of course, and will be liable to deposition at 
any moment. Should the Barukzyes triumph at Caubul, and 
should we no longer oppose the return of Kohupdil, he will be the 
most likely chief to succeed ; but tlfb natural consequence of his 
xeturn, and of our determined non-interference wrtli the affaira in 
this quarter, will be of course^' to^ render Peman influence para- 
mount at Hemt and Candahar ; and, with the prospectof a Russian 
fleet at Astrabad and u Persian army at Merve, it is by no means 
impossible that the designs which threatened us in 1838 may at 
last bo directly accomplished Strong measures of intimidation, 
both against Russia and Persia, will be our best protection.* 

But, however great may have been the mortification 
which Nott and llawlinson were now condemned to expe- 
rience, ifxiQ orders of the Supreme Government were so 
explicit, that the General believed it to be his duty at 
once to begin to^ carry them irtlo effect. A brigade had 
already been equipped for /die relief of Khelat-i-Ghilzyc 
and the reserne of tfie Ghuznee prisoners. It was now 
despatched, on the 19th of May, to bring ofi‘ the* 

* MS, Correspondence, In his jq^irnsS, too, Bawlinson wrote : 

Th^' order ♦x) retire came^ipon us like a thunderbolt. We had not, 
j^m Ig^'V^llenborougb’s fori^er letter, thought such a measure^ 
possible until Caubul should be retaken. As there is no d^cretionary 
power, however, vested in General Nott by the late letter, he has only 
had to consider the best way of carrying the order into effect. ’’-♦[if /SL 
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garrison, and to destroy the works of the former place. 
Colonel Wymer commanded the force. It consisted of 
those three noble Sepoy regiments with which he had 
before • done snph good service ;* her Majesty’s 40th 
Regiment, Leslie’s troop of Homo Artillery, four guns 
of Blood’s battery, the Bombay cavalry details, and 
the Shah’s 1st Regiment of Horse. Some troopers of 
Haldane’s cavalry, some details of Bengal ai*tilleiy, and 
of the Madras sappers, completed the components of 
the force. ’ ^ 

Thus, in the later weeks of May, Pollock was holding 
his post at Jellalabad, eager to receive authority to march 
upon Caubul, and rejoicing in the pretext of a scarcity of 
carriage for delaying the vttthdrawal of his force ; Nott, 
eager, too, for forward movement, but unable to perceive 
in the instructions of goV^erriment the least indication 
of an iiiteiltion to place any discrctioinyy power in his 
hands, was taking measures to secure, with all promp- 
titude, the accomplishment of ^ their wishes ; and the 
Governor-General, from Allahabad, was writing strong 
lottei’s to the Generals, imj)ressing upon them the 
necessity of maintaining a discreet silence regmiing the 
intentions of government and the future movements of 
the troops. 

There was nothing,* in truth, more desirable tlian this. 
The intentions of the •Gdvernor-Goncralowcrc of such a 
charjujter as to render these Revelations, in the existing 
state of things, dangerous, if not fatal, to the interests of 
Great Britain in the countries beyond the Indus. But 
official secrets uro hot easily kept-^ in a country where so 
many copies of every* public letter are forwarded-^to 
different authorities, in distant pa/ts of the ?\ouiitry ; 
where so many clerks are employed to copy, and so many 
staff-officers allowed to read them. Before the end of 


The 2iid, Idth, and 88th. 
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May it was known, not only in General Pollock’s camp, 
but in all tlie cantonments of India, that the armies were 
to be withdrawn. The secret had welled out from the 
bureau of the Commander-iii-Chief ; and bets were made 
at the mess-tables of Jellalabad regarding the probable 
date of tjlie withdmwal of the troops. No man knew 
better than Pollock the danger of such revelations,* and 
ho did his best to counteract the evil tendency of the 
reports which were now the common gossip of his camp, 
and were soon likely to be bniTcnt in all the Afghan 
bazaai's. ‘‘I have taken steps,” be wrote to the Com- 
inander-in-Chief, “ to prevent any great mischief resulting, 
by ordering the deputy-qiiartcr-nuister-geneml a few miles 
in advance, to mark out a new encamping ground ; and I 
shall have such inquiries made among thg natives about 
bringing supplies there, th(#t will make them believe that 
I shall move forward.” * » 

And Pollock still hoped that something might arise to 
WTing from the Governor-General an order to march upon 
the Afghan capital. But the lettei’s he received from Txa d 
Ellenborougli and Sir Ja%per Nicolls were calculated nut 
only to discourage but to eml)arrass him. There was no 
pos.sibility of misunderstanding the wislies of the Com- 
manded*- in -Chief ; but the Goveriior-()ienora], whilst 
imperatively* directing the speediest [)ossible withdrawal 
of Pollock’s apiy, \v*as eveiy^ mnv and then throwing 
out a hint that a forw.^xl movement for the chtistisc- 

c , 

* “In a laS/e letter to government,” he wrote to the Commaiulcr- 
in-CIiiof on the 24tli of May, “you will have seen how anxious I was 
that auy proposed movement towards Peshawur should be cominuni- 
■cjit^d to no one from whom it could l>c wUhheld. The moment such a 
thing is lj/»own, it is probable supplies will cease to come in ; we should 
be ilWSmculty about Vorage ; ^11 who are now friendly would be ready 
to oppose U.S ; and if I had not time to secure the pass, the conse- 
quences might be serious indeed .” — [Published Papers relating to 
Military Operathns in Afghanistan, ’ 
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m^nt of the Afghans would not bo ungi’ateful to 
him. And whilst the Governor-General was obviously 
intending to place some discretionary power in the 
GeneraVs hands, the Commander-in-Chief was writing to 
assure him that the orders of the Supreme Government 
all tended towards an immediate and iinconditiQiial with- 
drawal. 

The letter of the 13th of May elicited no answer ; but 
a letter written a week afterwards,* in which Pollock 
pointed out the evils ana difficulties of an immediate 
withdrawal to Peshawnr, found the Govcinor-Gcnenil in 
one of his more forward and chivalrous moods. Pollock, in* 
this letter of the 20th of •May, had said : “ I shall be glad 
if any letter from govermiient may authorise my remain- 
ing till Octobw or November and now, on the 1st of 
J line, the (Tovernor-Goneral* through the Chief Secretary, 
}*e])licd : It would be desirable, undoubtedly, that before 
finally quitting Afghanistan, you should have an oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow at the ^nemy ; and since circum- 
stances seem to compel you to remain there till October, 
the Go'^'eriior-Gencral earnestly hopes that you may be 
enabled to draw tlie enemy into a position in which you 
may strike such a blow effectually.” And again, in the 
same letter ; “ It will be for your consideration whether 
your large army, onfi half of which would T^)eat, in open 
field, everything that* cRuld be brought against it in 
Afgjianistan, shoidd remain ctitircly^in active dui*ing the 
])eri()d whicJi must now apparently elapse J)efore it can 
•finally retire. Although you may not have, or soon be 
• . • » 

* lu this letter of the 20lih o^May, Pollock says : “I have alijatly, 
in my letter dated the 13th inst., entereif on the subject (of with- 
bawing to Pcsihawur), and must receive a rejJly before I able 

to move.” ^If that letter of the 13th had not been n oeived and read, 
surely this allusion to it would have called forth a remark to that 
effect, • * 
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able to procure the means of moving your whole army, 
you may possibly be able to move a part of it rapidly 
against some portion of the enemy’s force incautiously 
exposed, and of giving it a severe blow.” This was, at all 
events, something gained. And the gain was a sudden 
one. Only three days before, the Governor-General, in a 
letter to Pollock, had resented the presumption of Air. 
Clerk in drawing from a former letter an inference in 
favour of the continued occupation of Jellalabad, in the 
eyent of negotiations being on foot for the release of the 
prisoners, and had expressed a strong opinion that no 
negotiations had yet been entered upon of a nature to 
impede the backward movement of the force. The letter 
of the 1st of June was, therefore, doubly«welcome. Pollock 
had now received a constnictive permission to remain at 
Jellalabad until October ;* ^nd, as every elFoi*t was to 
be made in the interval to collect carriage-Qjittle in tlie 
provinces of Hmdostan, ostensibly for the purpose of his 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, he determined to lose no 
opportunity of turning* those means of withdrawal to 
the best possible accouftt. If there were carriage to 
enable him to fall back upon Peshawur, there would l)e 
carriage to enable him to advance upon Caubul, for the 
mistake of hiring cattle, with local limitations affixed to 
the engagements, was not to be perpetuated. So General 
Pollock looked forward with i^oyfideiice to the coming 
autumn, Us to a time when a vigorous and decisive blow 

might be struck af the nation which had humbled the 

« 

*> 

* It was outwardly an acknowledgment of ihe General’s 

inability to retire at an earlier period — kut there was more meaning 
in than this, for on th| same day flie Cliief Secretary wrote to Nott : 
“ I anj,^/rected to inform you that, in consequence of the very defective 
state of the means of movement possessed by Major-General Pollock<<>it 
appears to be out of his power to retire from Jellalabad nuntil October, 
when bis retirement will certainly take place.”#— [Piti/wAcd Papers.] 
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pride and defiled the honour of the conquerors of 
Hindostan. 

Patiently, therefore, biding his time. Pollock turned the 
halt at Jellalabad to the best possible account, by endea- 
vouring to obtain by negotiation the ransom of the British 
prisoners. What those negotiations were, and what was 
theif result, should be stated in this place. It was on the 
evening of the 25th of April that some excitement was 
created in Pollock’s camp at Jellalabad, by rumours, pre- 
sently confirmed, of the arrival of Captain Colin Mackenzie, 
one of the prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan, wdth a 
letter from Major Pottinger, and overtures from the Sirdar. 
Pottingers letter briefly shadowed forth the terms on 
which Akbar Khan and lis Ghilzye confederates were 
prepared to release the prisoners — but the language em- 
plo^^cd was rather that of inqimy than dictation. “The 
Sirdar,” wrote Pottinger, “wishes to know, in the first 
phicc, if we will consent to withdi'aw the greater part of 
our troops, and leave an agent with a small body of men 
to act with whomever the confederates may elect as chief, 
in which case they propose to be guided by the wishes of 
tlie two factions in Caiibul, and wish us to release Dost 
Mahomed Khan. Secondly — They propose, that jf the 
British Government liavc determined on subjecting the 
country and continuing the war, that the prisonei's at 
present in Afghanistan slfalPbe exchanged Sor Dogt Maho- 
med Khan, Jiis family and attendants, lyid that the issue 
be dependent on the sword. Thirdly — In tl^ •event of 
nether of these propositions being approved of, they wish 
to know whift temns* will be grantcfl to themselves indi- 
' vidually \ whether we, in* the. event of their submission, 
will confine them, send them to India, 1:ake hostages Jrom 
them, reduce their pay, or. In shirt, what they have to 
expect from miv clemency.”* 

* hiajor4^ottinycr to (jfencral PoUocte: Tezeevif April 20 « 1842 . 

vet. ni. 
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To this General Pollock replied, that “kindness and 
good treatment of our prisoner would meet with due con- 
sideration at the hands of the British Government, and 
the release of them much more so ; that if money were a 
consideration, he was prepared to pay into the hands of 
any oiio'the Sirdar might depute to receive it the sum of 
two lakhs of rupees, whenever the prisonei*s might be 
delivered into his hands;” and that Mahomed Shah 
Khan and his brothers would be “ suifered to enjoy the 
advantages arising from their hereditaiy dominions.”* 
With this letter Mackenzie left Jellalabad on the evening 
of the 28 th of April. He had been instructed by the 
Sirdar to ascertain, if possible, froni General Pollock 
whether there wi^s any chaned of the British Government 
admitting him to terms, on his own accofmt, if he would 
detach himself from the national cause, and exert his 
influence to advance our interests in Afghanistan. But 

lished Papers, Together yith this letter from Pottinger came a 
paper from Akbar Khan himself. It was without seal and signature, 
for the Sirdar was fearful of %ompromi8ing himself with his country- 
men, and the document might have fallen into their hands. After 
jBome allusions to the painful past, and a declaration that he was 
unable to restrain the disorganised mob of Afghans from attacking the 
Englisff army, the Sirdar went on to say : “If I allow the English, 
who are my^ guests, to depart accorditg to your suggestion ; or 
according to Pottinger Sahib’s advice^ if J allow the English ladies to 
•depart before the* genllehen, in either case all Mahomedans will look 
upon me as their ene^^|y, and fhe whole multitude will be opposed to 
me. Undel- ^lese circumstances I beg you to reflect, that not having 
come to an understanding with you, and having made enemies of them, 

how can I exist ? 1. I prefer your friendship U> the throne of 

Caubul, because, if I was to go to Canbul now, the men of (Jaubul 
w<;uld push me forwarc^ and then H would be diflScult to release my 
guest^nd to be on friendly terms with you. On this account I have 
written to show <ny friendship for your government. Please God^y 
services shall exceed the injuries I have done you.” «. 

♦ Oencral Pollock to Major Pottiimer : JeHalabad, April 26» 1842. 
FMisJiea rapers, • 
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upon this Pollock could express no definite opinion. His 
position,” wrote the General to the Supreme Government, 
“ is evidently different from the others. That he was the 
murderer of the Envoy there cannot be a question, and he 
evidently feels his guilt to be an insuperable bar^ to any 
temififrom us ; but ho also feels that he has possession of 
the persons of our countiymen, and that circumstance 
seems to hold out to him a hope that his proffers of sub- 
mission will meet with a favo'arable reception.” * , 

The reply of General Pollock to the overtures of Akbar 
Khan disappointed the Sirdar ; and Captain Mackenzie 
was again despatched to Jellalabad. This time he was 
the bearer of a string of proposals far more extravagant 
than those which had been conveyed by him on his first 
mission. The requests of the Jlarukzye chief, as set forth 
in Pottinger’sjictter to the General, wore — 

Istly. That a written promise of amnesty be given to himself, 
Mohamed Shah Khan, and the latter's family, for all past acts up 
to the date of delivery. 2ndly. That neither he nor any of the 
above-mentioned family shall be senf out of the Caubul and 
Jellalabad districts against their wishes. 3rdly. That they may 
not be obliged to pay their respects to you in our camp till they 
• be assured against any danger. 4thly. If we merely intei^d to 
revenge ourselves on the enemy, and then leave tho coxmtry, he 
trusts its government will b# conferred on him. 5thly. He wants 
,a jaghire to support his fai^^ilj'f and he ^name^ two lakhs as 
adci^uate. 6thly. Ho wants eight lakhs of rupees as a present to 


* General Pollock to Government : Jellalabad^ Aprlf 28, 1842. 
In r?ply to this letter, the Chief Secretary wrtjte : “ It is not consistent 
with the honour of th« British Government to enter into any terms for 
the making of a provision for so grgat a criminal. We might engage 
to spare his life if he were to fall into our handsf because it would be 
difficult so to bring him to trial as to protect the ^ver^ment fr3fc a 
culourtible charge of violently prosecuting an unworthy revenge ; but 
Uo more than thisf can be done, and this only if he should ))romptly do 
ah he can Jto repair the* crimes he has committed.” — \PMiihtd 
Papers, \ 
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start him with. (His great fear, as it is of all Afghans, is of being, 
removed from his country.) He also asks for his own women, who 
are in his father’s harem-serai. They have asked for the money, if 
it is paid, to be given to Sir-Bolund Khan, who will remain as a 
hostage till the prisoners are delivered, or that you pay it to 
Hindoos, who can empower their agents in Caubul to pay it on 
delivery ef the prisoners.* 

To these proposals Pollock replied : 

With regard to the first, it follows as a matter of course that, 
whenever we agree to any terms, amnesty for the past will result. 

The second request, about residing at Caubul and Jellalabad, is 
out of place now ; it must depend upon contingencies, and be dis- 
cussed only afber other and morq important points have been 
agreed upon. 

With reference to the third request, the Sirdar Mahomed Akbar 
may be assured that I would puarantee his personal safety whenever 
he may visit my camp ; but his doing so would require some preli- 
minary arrangeii\ent, unless he voluntarily claims ' our protection, 
in which case I could immediately arrange for his safety, and appeal 
to the government on his behalf. 

The fourth request reiers to matters entirely depending on 
future results, and which, are known to God alone. It would 
therefore be vain to speculate on them at this stage of our nego- 
tiation. 

With regard to the fifth and sixth requests, I have already told 
you that I suppose the Sirdar rests his claim to any present on 
his delivering up the prisoners, which^ as I have before stated, 
will be the best evidence of good faith, and a sincere wisli for 
favourable termi witht the Briti^n Government. I have accord- 
ingly already mentioned tlj^e sum of two lakhs of rupees. The 
Sirdar Mfihomed Akbar must recollect that he is desirous of 
obtaining the females of his .own family. The British Govcrnuicut 

* Major Pottinger to General PoU^ck : Ma)j 3, 1842. I have 
quoted from the original in Pottin^r’s handwriting. But the letter is 
given among the published papers, with the usual official emendations. 
ThuAhe passage, *' They hLve asked for the money, if it is paid, to be 
given to Sir-Bolund Khan” — is printed, “They have asked for the 
money, &c., to be given to hU Colund Khan,'' it may puz*lo the 
future historian to discover who “ his OolunS Khan " may Have been. 
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-will not require any money to bo paid on their account ; and I 
hereby guarantee that, on all the prisoners being delivered over to 
me, 1 will write to India for the women of the Sirdar Mahonpied 
Akbar, and I have no doubt that my request will be complied with. 

As to the payment of the money for the prisoners now with, or 
in the power of Mahomet Akbar, it shall be made to any person 
the Sirdar may appoint to receive it, or it shall be paid to Hindoos 
who can give bills on Caubul. The good faith and honoftr of the 
British nation is not doubted, and I therefore hereby pledge myself 
to pay the two lakhs of rupees on account of government when- 
ever the prisoners are made over to me.* 

Mackenzie took his deparfure with these replies. There 
was stirring work, at thio time, for Akbar Khan at Caubul ; 

* General Pollock to Major Pottinger : Jellalabady May 10, 1842. 
Published Papers, l^ord Ellenborough was unwilling that any money 
-shouki be paid for the release df the captives ; but was inclined to 
exchange Dost Mahdtned and his family for the prisoners in the hands 
of the Sirdar. “Undoubtedly,” Ife ^-ote, “on the 2Gth of April, 
you remained authorised, by the instructions of the 24th of February, 
to give money on the public account for the release of individual 
prisoners ; and if, previously to the receipt of my letter of the 25th of 
April, you should have concluded a negotiation for the release of any 
individual prisoners on that condition, the Governor-General would 
feel himself under the necessity of sanctioning any payment of money to 
which you may have then pledged yourself. After the receipt of that 
letter, you will, of course, in any future negotiation, have adhered to 
the instructions contained in it. It cannot but be a subject of much 
regret that you should have considered it to be necessary, under any 
circumstances, to have hacf any communication whatever of a diplo- 
matic nature with Mahomed Akftar Khan, ijj whom, it must be impos- 
sible for any one to place any trust. Papers. "I Akbar 
Khan, ht this time, seems almost to have considfered the release of his 
father and family as hopeless ; and Pollock did not tthink he was 
authorised to propose an exchange of prisoners ; for although, on the 
24th of February, Lord Auckland suggested that he “might speak of 
the release of Dost Mahomed ts an^event which might not be altogether 
impossible,” he did not know how far sulh a measure might be 
sanctioned by Lord Kllenborough. Moreij^er, Poliock believed that the 
excliange had only been authorised in the event of Cis being able to 
treat for the release of the whole of the British prisoners ; and they 
were not j^ll in the haneft of Akbar Khan. 
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and the negotiations had no result. But the visits of the 
British officer to Jellalabad had not been without their 
uses. Mackenzie had been the bearer of much information 
of the deepest interest, and had placed many valuable 
documents in the hands of General Pollock. The General 
had laid before him a string of questions relative to the 
causes dtod progress of the insurrection at Caubuly> the 
answers to which, in the existing state of information even 
in the best-informed quarters, threw a flood of light upon 
many dark points of recent history. And whilst in official 
places many important revelations were made, all through 
the general camp there transpired, in time, from the same 
source, much that was eagerly sought, eagerly discussed 
when found, and eagerly transmitted to. every cantonment 
in India, where the fj^te of the captives in the hanefe of 
Akbar Khan was a matter of the liveliest concernment, 
and a source of the most painful alarm.* ^ 

* The questions were — ** 1st, What were the terms negotiated by 
Sir W. Macnaghten with the Vebels ? 2nd. What alteration was made 
by Major Pottinger ? 3rd. What does Major Pottinger allude to when 
he talks of breach of faith ? 4th. What were the manner and causes 

Sir W. Macnaghten’s murder ?” I have found the information con- 
veyed in Captain Mackenzie’s answers of some nse in the course of my 
narrative. 
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[January— April ; 1842.] 

The Captivity — Surrender of^ the Married Families — Their Journey to 
Tezeen — Proceed to Tugree — Interviews between Potting^r and 
Akbar Khan— Removal to Budeeabad — Prison Life — Removal to 

Zanda — Death of General Etphinstone. 

• 

Pbw were the letters which Mackenzie brought from 
his fellow-captives to their frieads at Jellalabad. There 
may have b^en state reasons for the secrecy which enve- 
loped his movements ; but to all parties *the disappoint- 
ment was great. Every one at Jellalabad was eager for 
intelligence regarding the incidents which had befallen the 
little band of prisonci-s, and for particulars of all the daily 
environments of their captive state. All through the 
camp ran eager inquiries ; and little by little the much- 
coveted information began to radiate from the General’s 
tent, and to diffuse itself in more remote quarters. What 
Wi\s then told in mere o\;|itlkie may here be given more in 
detail. ^ 

It Was on the 9th of January that the married families 
\\jcre made over to the protection of Mahdmed Akbar 
Khan. Tli^ following day was spetit by them in a small 
fort, where they found P#ttingcr, Lawi’ence, and Mackenzie, 
who had been surrendereif as hostages at Boot-Khak. 
Rude as was the accommodation, ftiiid dhtepipting as was 
the fare, thjt were here offered them, after the miseries 
and privations of tjie retreat tlirough the snowy piisses, 
the “ sihall dark hovels ’ in which they were crowded 
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together were a very palace, and the greasy palao ” in 
which they dipped their fingers was regal fare. They 
slept that night on the bare ground — ^but there was a 
roof between them and the open sky ; and they thought 
little of the smoke, which almost suffocated them, 
whilst in the enjoyment of the reviving warmth of a 
wood fire.* 

On the morning of the 11th, through scenes of unex- 
ampled horror, the party of captives were conducted to 
the Tezeen fort. The road was strewn with the stark 
bodi^ of the mangled dead. Here and tliere little 
groups of wi'etched camp-followers, starving, frost-bitten, 
many of them in a state of gibbering idiotcy, were to be 
seen cowering in the ‘Snow; or solitary^ men, perhaps 
wounded and naked, wera creeping out of tlieir hiding- 
places, in an extremity of mortal suffering amj fear. The 
sickening smell of death rose from the bloody corpses 
through which our English ladies, guided their horses, 
striving not to tread \ipon the bodies, or in their 
camel-panniers jolted and stumbled over the obstructing 
canion. Happy were they all, when, about the hour of 
evening prayer, that dreadful journey was at an end, 
and the fort of Tezeen appeared in sight. There they 
were hospitably received — and theijo another captive was 
added to their number. Lieutenant Melville, of the 
54th Native Infantry, wl\o had been wounded on the 
retreat, and whose ‘wound^had been bound up by the 
hand of Akbar Khan hiniRif, was waiting their arrival, 
in the fort. 

♦ On that day Akbar f Khan sought an interview with Lady Mac- 
naghten. Painful a.srsuch a^meeting must have been, the bereaved 
widow was not in a position to refuse to see her husband’s murderel. 
He spoke very kindly to her ; jvnd as she sate in silent ‘sorrow before 
him, he declared that he would give his right aVm that the degd which 
he so much regretted might 1% undone. 
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On the following day they were carried to Seh-Balm ; 
and the same dreadful scenes of carnage sickened them 
as they went along. On the march another prisoner, and 
a welcome one, was added to the party — one whom the 
sick and wounded had much wanted — a medical officer, 
Dr. Macgrath. On the 13th, partly over remote moun- 
tain paths, so precipitous that the camels could scarcely 
keep tlicir footing, and partly along the bloody track 
of our slaughtered army, tb© captive band were escorted 
to Jugdulluck. PIcre three ragged tents had beeh 
pitched for their reception. Here they found General 
Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson, 
who had been claimed as liostages by Akbar Khan ; and 
here they Icarnt^that all tlie soldiejrs and camp-followers 
who had left Caubul, with jbhj exception of this little 
handful of prisoners, had, in all probability, been annihi- 
lated on the march. • 

Next morning they resumed their journey — ^the Gene- 
ral, the Brigadier, and Captain* Johnson, accompanied 
by Akbar Khan, bringing up the rear. A more rugged 
and difficult road had seldom been travelled over. The 
ascents and descents were seemingly impracticable; it 
made the travellers giddy to look at them. Tiie road 
was one continuation of rocks and stones, .over which 
the camels with the grjatgst difficulty scrambled ” with 
their burdens.* At night they bivduackdd on the banks 

Captain Johnson's Journal.. W writer adds : the com- 

menceiiicnt of the defile, and for some considerable distance, passed two 
or three hundreds of our poor miserable Hindostanees, who had escaped 
up this unfrequented road frAn the massacre of the 12th. They had 
not a rag to cover them, and were all more or liss frost-bitten, wounded, 
or starving. The poor wretches were h|ddled tigether in thirties and 
follies, so as to impart to each other a little aniidal heat, as other 
warmth was tftnied them by the barren, inhospitable wilderness around 
them, afterwards •learnt that scarcely one of these poor wretches 

escaped from the defile in which they had taken shelter ; and that^ 
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of the Puiishuhur river. There were no tents, no shelter 
of any kind for the ladies. So they rolled themselves up in 
their warmest garments, laid their heads upon their saddles, 
and composed themselves^ as best they could, to sleep. 

Early in the morning of the 15th of January, they 
crossed the deep and rapid fords of the Punshuhur rjyer. 
The passage was not accomplished without difficulty 
and danger ; but the active kindness of the Afghan 
Sirdars availed to escort the^ party over in safety.* A 
bitterly cold wind was blowing as they passed ; and a 

driven to the extremes of hunger, some of them had for a few short 
hours sustained life by feeding on theii dead comrades. The wind was 
blowing bitterly cold at our bivouac. - No shelter of any kind for the 
ladies of our party during the wljole night. Happii^ess is comparative ; 
and truly fortunate did Genera' EJphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and 
myself consider ourselves when one of our Afghan attendants told us to 
accompany him inside a miserable cow-shed, which on our first entrance 
was so blackened with the dense smoke from a good blazing fire in the 
centre of the hut, that we could see none of the objects around us, until 
we had stretched ourselves at length on the Hour, and consequently out 
of the influence of the smoke, »vhen we perceived our companions to be 
three or four half-starved Hindostauees, who had accompanied our 
party. Our attendant wished to eject them ; but wo too truly sympa- 
thised with their sufferings to permit such an act of tyranny. We 
shortly afterwards got an invitation from Mahomed Akbar to join him 
and his party to dinner inside the fort. Tho room of our reception was 
not much better than that we had loft. . We had, however, a capital 
dinner, some cups 'of gooa tea, and a luxurious rest for the night, the 
room having been heate.d with a good blazing fire and lots of smoke, 
with no outlet^ for either, except the door and a small hole in the 
roof.”— • 

* Captain Johnson says in his jounial, '' Both IMJ^omud Akbar and 
his chiefs were most attentive in escorting- over in safety the ladies and 
their children and woun<l§d Europeans.” There is other testimony to 
the same effect : Mf^ny of t)ie ladies, being mounted on ponies, were 
obliged to dismoufit and ride astride on the chargers of their Afglftkn 
acquaintance, to avoid getting wet. Nothing could exceed the polite- 
ness and attention of Mahomed Akbar on this occasion, who manifested 
the greatest anxiety until all had crossed over in safety.”h.[jg'^e*t 
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few followers and cattle were lost. ^Proceeding then in 
a north-easterly direction, they made their way over a 
barren, inhospitable countiy, whore neither grass nor 
water was to be seen, into the fertile valley of Lugh- 
man ; and halted in the vicinity of the Tugi-ce fort. 
The following day was the Sabbath. A day’s, halt had 
beem determined upon ; and it fell, by a happy accident, 
on the Christian’s day of rest. A Bible and Prayer-book 
had been “picked up on the field at Boot-Khak and 
the service of the Church* of England Avas read to Irhe 
little band of prisoners. It is easy to imagine with what 
deep emotion they must have joined in the pra^^r be- 
seeching the Almighty tojiave mercy “upon all prisoners 
and captives.” * ^ 

On the morning of the 17th, thfiy Avere again upon the 
move.* Tugrec is only thirty miles distant from Jellala- 

Rough Notes of Impnsonment in Afghanistan.]* “The chiefs gave 
us every assistance. Mahomed Akbar Khan carried Mrs. Waller over 
behind him on his own horse. One rode by me to keep my horse’s 
head well up the stream. The Afghans made great exertions to save 
both men and animals struggling in the water.” — [Lady Sale's 
Journal.] 

* ''Jan. 17, 1842. — Early in the morning we were, to our surprise, 
told to prepare for a march higher up the valley, and further removed 
from Jellalabad, from which place Tugrec is about thirty^ miles distant. 
All our hopes, which wo hfftl entertained hitherto of being escorted to 
Jellalabad, are now biighted,»an!l we see pyiinly tjjat we are nothing 
more nor less than prisoners, until s^ch time as General Sale shall 
evacuate Jellalabad, or Dost Mahomed Khan* be perm^ited by our 
government to return to the country. Started at nine, •and arrived at 
Bttdeeabad, almost at the top of the valley^ and close to the first range 
of hills towaAls Kafiri^tan. It belongs to Mahomed Shah Khan, is 
nearly new, and has a deep ditch and fausse-braie all round it. Our 
abode consists of five rooms on two sides of a sfhall square. This space 
is to accommodate nine ladies, twenty gen|lemen, %nd fourteen children, 
an^ in the Tei-Khana are seventeen European soldiers and three 
European wonfen — all prisoners.” — [Cap^am Johnson'^ Narrative of 
his Captivity. ifiS.] • 
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bad; aud up to this time a faint hope had hion en- 
couraged by the captives that they were to be esc( I’ted to 
that place. But now an order came for them “ to prepare 
for a march higher up the valley,” and in a c. Jferent 
i direction. It was now found that their destinal on was 
the fort of Budeeabad. This was to be their restin. .-place. 
It had been recently erected ; and was the erty of 
^Mahomed Shah Khan, the father-in-law of the Sirdar. 
Five rooms, composing two sides of an inner scj arc, or 
cithdcl, were allotted to the British prisoners. The 
buildings were “ intended for the chief and his 1; /ourite 
wife,”** and it may therefore be presumed tic .. they 
afforded the best accommodation in the place. Tl. pai*ty 
consisted of nine ladies, twenty gentlemen, and i mteen 
children. Seventeen European soldiers, ^ two \i l opean 
women, and a child, Tvere located in another art of 
the fort. .. ' 

On that night of tlic 17th of January, Pottic er and 
Akbar Khan were in close aud earnest conversati( . The 
Sirdar entered on the subject of his father’s rclci > ; and 
asked the English officer if he would guarantee r inter- 
change of prisoners aud the evacuation of Je labad. 
Pottiiiger could only answer that he w'as a pris or and 
powerless ; ^ind could give no promises witli any i t,ainty 
of their being perfoimed. But he' undertook to rite to 
Maegregor on the subject; and to urge him U .ly the 
wishes "of the Sird«T befo'rc the Supreme Gover aent.t 

* Lady Sale's Journal. .j 

t “Last night, Mahomed' Akbar and I had a« lon^ con'j^is m. He 
was very anxious for the release of his fatj^er, and made man romises 
in his name if we would^ release him. I pointed out that a> tst two 
months must elapse b^ore we^ould in any way have the inst lions of 
government regailiing the relSise of the Ameer. I can see n hjec^joii 
to the release of the Ameer, unless government intends j ing an 
example of the city of Caubul. Our release an^ that of the h lagcs at 
Caubul appears to depend upon his release. His famil} release 
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It appc red to Pottinger that no more expedient course 
could h adopted than that involving a general inter- 
change ' r prisoners and the restoration of the country to 
Dost Mi ’lomed Khan. 

Osten ibly for the purpose of proceeding southward for 
tha redi ction of Jellalabad, Akbar Khan took his depar- 
ture on the following day; and the captives began to 
settle down into the monotony of prison-life. In this 
place they continued to T;eside for nearly three months. 
The incidents of captivity, during this period, were not 
many, or veiy memorable. Here for the first time, after 
the laj)se of a fortnight, they were able to change their 
clothes.* Clean, linen was very scarce ; and the nice sen- 
sibilities of delicate English ladies were outraged by the 
appearance of nauseous venpii^. The food that was served 
out to tlici^i was not of the most luxurious description. It 
consisted of rice, mutton, and thick cakes of unleavened 
dough, prepared by the Afghan cooks in a manner little 
relished by English palatcs.t ''Captain Lawrence acted 
as the steward of the captive party, and divided the sup- 
plies, whether they were the daily food of the prisoners, 

requires that of the women here. I wish for these last gomething could 
he done ; but I fear not. You must use your influence. They tell me 
we shall be forwarded t^^ Peshawur if you evacuate Hellalabad ; and 
the Sirdar bogs me that I wfitc»you on the subject. I have explained 
that I have no authority now, and said thA I caunot prorhise anything 
of the sort. I hope government will see ni>thiug prejudimf to its 
interests to release the Dost and family.” — [Major P^fAm/er to Major 
^Maegregor : Lughmariy Janmrg ISy 1842. MS. Corresjiondence.] 

* January 10, — Changed my clothes for the first time since leaving 
Caubul, Jatiuary fl, and wJs fortunate enough to have a clean shii*t. 
My feet bad become so swollen iHiat I could^ot again put on my boots 
when once pulled off. My eyes still|very «jre from the effects of 
Itie snow on the march.”— [(7a^<am Johniso7i' s Ndrrative of his Cap- 
tivity. M N'*] 

t Subst piently the^aterials were served out to the prisoners and 
dresse^by their own Hindostanee servants. 
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or parcels of clothes, money,* and other equally acceptable 
presents sent them cither by their Afghan captors or their 
friends at Jellalabad. 

There was nothing veiy painful in the outward circum- 
stances of their captivity, except the unmitigated dirt, 
which the cleanly habits of the English in India m\^st 
have rendered peculiarly offensive. They were not 
suffered to wander far from their prison-house ,* but within 
its walls they found both occupation and amusement, and 
thd'time passed at Budeeabad is not now, in the retro- 
spect, the saddest of their lives. They had among them 
a few books ; some had been brought for sale by natives 
of the country, who had picked them up on tlie road 
traversed by the army ^on its Petreat ; others had l)een 
forwarded by fijiends at Jellalabad. No\f and then a 
stray newspaper came in from that place. It is hard to 
say how greedily its contents w^ere devoured, and how 
eagerly they were discussed. Sometimes letters w’cre 
received from below ; there was a good deal of cypher 
correspondence between thg prisonei’s and Sale’s garrison, t 
and many long letters w'ere written to friends in India or 

* January 29. — The Sirdar and Sooltan Jan came to sec us. Made 
a bet with the latter of 1 000 rupees that Dust Mahomed Kh.in, the 
ex- Ameer, will He released by the 30th of January, and will return to 
Afghanistan. The former gave 1000 rupees to be distrilmted among us 
for the purpose of i)uft;hasing sugar and other little luxuries. My share 
is fifty \ apees ; which sym is v6ry acceptable, as I have not liad a 
pice about m» since leaving Caubul.’* — [C'aptam Johnson's Aarm- 
iive. J/aS'.] » 

+ It was dangerous to send \nilUary or politicalmews in the ordinary 
form of epistolary correspondence. So th(^ ofiicers at Jellalabad hit 
upon the expedient of dotting olF letters in old newspapers, so as to 
form words and sentenc^ — “an easy mode of carrying on secret cor- 
respondence not likely to be (mtccted by an Asiatic.’* These dotted 
letters communicated to the prisoners the tidings of Wild’r: repulse in 
the Khybur i’ass — the despatch of General Politick to Peshawur — ^and 
the arrival of Dr. Brydon at Jellalabad. * 
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in England, to be despatched when opportunity might 
oifer. Then there were amongst them two or three packs 
of old playing cards — dirty and limj), but not the less 
serviceable for these conventional defects. Some rude 
backgammon and draft boards had been constructed for 
prison service ; and there was quite enough ehtfeticity of 
spirits left among the captives to render them not disin- 
clined for more active and boistirous spoHs. They played 
at ‘^hop-scotch they playpd at “blind-man’s buff.” A 
favourite game among them was the latter ; and wh6n 
some ten or fifteen healthy and cheerful little boys and 
girls joined in the sport, the mirth ran fast and furious. 
A Christmas party in old* England seldom see^ madder 
gambols than these — seldon\ has thp heart’s laughter risen 
more freely from a band of ^m^iTier childiCn than those 
who romped^ with their elders in prison at Budeeabad. 
But from those elders were seldom absent the memoiy of 
the harrowing past, painful apprehensions regarding the 
future, and, above all, a depressing sense of the national 
humiliation. • 

The Sabbaths were always kept holy. Every Sunday 
saw the little party ^of Christian prisonei’s assembled for 
the worship of their God. Sometimes in the open air, 
sometimes in tents, in^ huts, or any other phuie available 
for the purpose, Sunday aftpr Sunday, the Church Service 
was read to as devout a band of •worsHippeni as ever 
assembled to render thanks to the WVlmightj, and to 
iniplorc the continuance of His mercies. Non were tliosc 
observances^ lost upon their guarda W ild and savage as 
wore their keepers, they.secmed to respect the Christian's 
day of rest. ’Phero was more^ decorum^ii their demeanour, 
more courtesy in their manner, th|tn omthc Avorking days 
of Hio week. An atmosphere of peace and rest seemed to 
envelop them on thpt sacred day. Some, who had saved 
little elite, had saved their Bibles, and every evening little 
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knots of captives might have been heard in their cells, 
lifting up the voice of prayer, and reading to one another 
God’s blessed promises to the heavy-laden and the 
afflicted. 

On the 23rd of January, Akbar Khan, accompanied by 
Sooltan Jan, returned to Budeeabad. The object of his 
visit was to induce Pottinger to write to Maegregor at 
Jellalabad, stating the terms on which the Sirdar was 
willing to treat with the British for the release of the 
prisoners. The letter was duly written ;* but Pottinger 
repeated that he had lio hope of l:he ilirrender of Jellala- 
bad ; and added that he advised the Sirdar not to attack 
it lest a war should be commenced of which it was difficult 
to see the end. Pottinger bhlieved that the Sirdar was 
sincere in hia’iexpressions^of a desire to Establish friendly 
relations with the British. But,” he added, “ ho has 
been brought up in the midst of treachery, and does not 
know how to trust ; and I regret that our own conduct 
in this country has put our government’s faith on a par 
with themselves. Our /Icfeat, though sufficiently galling 
to a soldier, really loses its sting when the taunts of our 
broken promises, which we know to be true, are thrown 
in our teeth by men who know the truth only by name.”t 

About the middle of the month ^of Febiuaiy the captive ' 
party was increased by the ai^ival of Major Griffiths and 
Captain <50utcf; and a few days afterwards, the same ter- 
rific eartlujuiike v^iich had shjikcn down the ram^^arts of 
Jellalabarl •lUade the walls of their prison-house reel and 
totter, and levelled a* portion of the^fort with tlxe dust. 
For many days lesser shocks of ci\rthquakc kept the ])eo[)lo 
in a continued stat/^ of alarr®. The prisoners slept in the 
open court-yard,/^whiclf was filled with their beds ; and all 
kinds of ruffe awnings were thrown up to secure a IHtle 


The letter is given in the Appendix. 


t See Appendix. 
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privacy. The cold was intense, and the heavy dews satu- 
rated the bedding like rain. No lives were sacrificed 
within the fort by this great convulsion of nature ; but 
narrow was the escape of Lady Sale, Brigadier Shelton, 
Captain Mackenzie, Mr. Eyre, and General Elphinstone. 
The iprst four were on the house-top when the shock com- 
menced ; and had scarcely time to secure a footing on a 
safer spot when the roof fell in with a crash. The poor 
old General was bed-ridden., His sufierings had been 
every day increasing. He had been wounded on the re- 
treat. His constituMonal infirmities had been aggravated 
both by the external hardships to whii^ he had been sub- 
jected, and the corroding anxieties which had preyed upon 
his mind. It was plain to all’that his, end was approaching. 
But he bore his ‘accumulated^sufferings with heroic forti- 
tude ; and the warmest sympathies of his fellow-captives 
were with him. Unable to bestir himself, when the walls 
of the fort were sliaken by the earthquake, he was for a 
little time in imminent peril ; but* a soldier of the 44th, 
named Moore, who had acted as» the GeneraVs personal 
attendant, rushed into the room and earned off the 
attenuated old man in his amis. “The poor Geneiul,” says 
Eyre, who records this incident, “ was gi’eatly beloved by 
^tlio soldiery, of whom there were few who would not have 
acted in a similar manner to; save his life.” 

The month of March passed quietly ovef the heads^ pf 
the captives. There was little *to matk the monolony 
of prison-life. Good and bad tidings came in*T)y turns. 
All sorts of ruraouj’s were in circulation, and all were 
volubly discussed.* Aboqt the middle of the month, the 
Nazir, or steward, in charge %)f the pijsoncra, announced 
that Mahomed Shah Khan was wilMng tc^ release them all 
for «two lakhs of rupees. The proposition was made to 
Captain Johnson, who convened a meeting of the gentle- 
i^en. The ofter was' a tempting one, and it might have 

VOL. in. Q 
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been accepted ; but Pottiuger protested against it. He 
was unwilling to aid the enemy with money without the 
express sanction of his Government. So the question was 
refen*ed to Captain Macgregor ; and in the mean while 
the perils which beset their position began to thicken 
around them. Akbar Khan about this time was wounded 
by the accidental discharge of a matchlock in the hands 
of one of his attendants ; and it was generally believed 
throughout the countiy that Macgregor had bribed tlie 
man to assassinate the Sirdar. , Had the wound proved 
mo,rtal, there was gt least a possibility of all the prisoners 
being massacred in revenge. , 

April came and at the qnd of the first week arrived 
the glorious tidings of Sale’s victory ovey Akbar Khan on 
the plain of Jellalabad.# Somewhat confusedly was the 
story told at first. It was said that tlic Sivdar had been 
killed in the action ; and that Mahomed Shah Khan had 
also fallen. It was a day of intense excitement — of painful 
speculation and suspense. Some thought that Sale would 
push on to their rescue^— others, that the Sirdar, if alive, 

* The 1st of April was not forgotten. It is a curious proof of the 
irrepressihle love of practical joking which clings to our countrymen in 
all places ai\(l in all situations, that the prisoners in Afghanistan, oii' 
the 1st of April, turned their misfortunes* into food for a joke. Captain 

Johnson says: April ^1, 1842.— Was awakened early by M * 

me a letter had been received by L from Macgregor at 

Jellalabad, informing him that our ransom had been effected* for three 
and a half Cakhs of rupees, and that we were to start in five or^six 
days. Was up in an insUnt— off to L— ; and heard the story con- 
firmed by him. The report spread through the •.vhole*fort, among onr 
servants as well as the Europeans, in*^le8s than a minute. All was 
intense delight ; wheef on its being a little sobered down, to my horror, 

I was told that^the Clory wits all fudge. I was half mad with rage at 
being made such an April fool of, on a subject wdjioh, all oth^s in 
our situation, should have been the last for any of our party to have 
expended his wit upon .” — [Captain Johnstn^ 8 Narrative gf his Cap- 
tivity, MS,] 
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would condemn them to death in revenge for his discom- 
fiture ; or that, if he had fallen, they would be massacred 
by their guards. ♦ Another day — and another of doubt 
and anxiety followed. The captives watched, with deep 
and fearful interest, the deportment of their keepers, who 
were seen grouping together and conversing in low myste- 
rious whispem ‘‘A frightful stillness appeared to pre- 
vail.” t Then came terrible nimonrs to the effect that the 

• 

* Up to this date, Mirza BAtidin Khan (who had saved Captain 
Mackenzie’s life on the assassination of Sir William Macnaghten, and 
who had previously to the breaking out of insurrection infcAmed 
that officer of the advent of Akbar Khan at Bamian) had been the 
keeper of the prison.* This map was secretly well affected to the 
English, and professed an especial friendship for Tronp and Mackenzie, 
to whom he immediately confided his intention of marching out with 
the prisoners and his garrison (the majority of whom he had gained 
over) to meet troops as soon as he should hear^of their proximity ; 
for he naturally expected that the General would have followed up his 
decisive victory over Akbar by marching direct upon Badeeabad, distant 
from Jellalabad not forty miles. As evening drew on, he became very 
anxious, frequently visited the ramparts tp look out for the British force, 
and, passing Over Sale as of no account in the matter, grievously abused 
Maegregor lor not coming to the rescue. This might have been very 
easily accomplished, not only without risk, but with an effect on the 
> fortunes of Akbar and his party, which might have saved much subse- 
(pient misery to the captive^; expense, and bloodshed, in the advance 
upon Caubul ; and vacillation and^oral cowardice in the councils of the 
su]jreme government. But Sale came not, aUhough*the roa^J was quite 
open ; and the following morning the i^iendly ^oler was depoaedfimd 
his place taken by the Nazir or chief-steward of Majiomed Shah 
Klian, whose insolence and brutality contrasted disagreeably v/ith the 
conduct ofBdvlio Kha».” — [MS. Memota^dum.^ 

t April 9. — Tfie whole ^f thi.s day and yesterday pas.scd in the 
greatest suspense. Reports reachid u.s to-day that the Sirdar and 
Mahomed Shah Khan had arrived at th^ fort the latter, about two 
mikis distant from us. The rout of the Afghan army^ appears to have 
been perfect, and we hear that they have lost all thoir guns, camp- 
cquipage, and private property. All our guard appear very mysterious 
—group fcgether— and talk in whispers. The inhabitants of the fort 
have removed their property and left their homes. Towards the after* 
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captives were to be massacred at sunset. They had been 
disarmed ; they had neither swords nor pistols — ^no means 
of resistance were within their reach. They could only 
submit to be slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. 
But at sunset their fears were dissipated. Mahomed Shah 
Elhan arrived with a large party of followers. He went 
among the prisoners with frank cordiality — civilly shook 
hands with them all — and then sate down and entered 
into conversation with them.* It was necessary, he said, 
that they should be removed from Budeeabad ; and that 
they should commence their march on the following 
morning. Not a hint fell from him regarding their 
future destination, and nomr were inblined to question 


noon, several of our guard, with whom we had been in the habit ot 
conversing, and who had always been kind to us, on dur asking them 
what would become of us, would shake their heads and say, ^ You are in 
the hands of God.' A frightful stillness appeared to prevail. By 
degrees we began to hear fearful rumours that we were all to be 
massacred at sunset. Whether these first originated in the imaginations 
of some of our party, or in those of the Afghans, I cannot say — but 
knowing the revengeful temper of those in whose band.s we were, 
nothing appeared to us more probable ; and our anxiety and suspense 
increased as the day wore on. At about sunset a report w^as brought^ 
in that Mahdtned Shah Khan was on his jvay to visit us. Even this 
was a relief to us, as we knew that ^hat would happen to us must take 
place shortly. Iif about i^en minutes he arrived with a large party of 
his'^ibliowers. On coming ufl to us, our alarms were at an end as 
concerned ovr lives, as be regarded us civilly, and shook hands witli the 
whole of us. We all sate down together. He entered slightly into tlie 
defeat of the day before yesterday, and told «us that y'e must be in 
readiness to leave Budeeabad in the moiling, witfiout, however, giving 
us any hint as to our destination ; nor had any of us inclination to ask 
questions of* him. wil^ is law to us. After sitting for some time 
he wished us ‘ Good evening,’ and withdrew. He slept in the fort J<hat 
night, and we were busy making preparations for the morrow's march. 
These, however, were shortly at an end. AJl my worldly goods and 
chattels might be stowed away in a towel oi a Sandkerehief-”-*-rf7flW>^at^ 
JokniwCs NwrriUivt of his CaptMy, MS,"] 
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him. He slept that night in the fort ; and the prisoners 
began to make preparations for the morrow’s march. 
This was no difficult matter. “ All my worldly goods,” 
wrote Captain Johnson, "might be stowed away in a 
towel.” 

klorning dawned; and Mahomed Shah Khan busied 
himself in the work of plunder.* There was still some 
valuable property clinging to the unhappy captives. They 
who had nothing else had g(V)d horses. Lady Macnaghten 
had jewels and rich shawls. The Ghilzye chief helped 
himself freely. Then, utterly ignorant of the direction in 
which they were to proceed, the anxious captives started 
for their new prison-house. Four camels, with littere, 
were assigned to the ladies and sjich of the gentlemen 
as sickness prevented from pio^inting the ponies which 
had been parcelled out amongst them. A guard of 
fifty Afghans, horse and foot, escorted th*e little band of 

* April 10. — Up at daylight; had a cup of tea and was ready 
for the march. Took out my saddle to put on my horse ; found that 
some rascal had stolen my stirrups. Thfb was soon rectified by a piece 
of rope. As I was about saddling my horse, which was a good Hissar- 
stud animal, Mahomed Shah Khan sent a man to tell me that this was 
to be his property, and that he would furnish me with some other beast, 
nis none of us were to be permitted to ride horses for fear of making our 

escape In the mean time, Mahomed Shah Khan, having heard 

that Lady Maenaghten was poisesied of a great number of magnificent 
shawls and valuable jewels, which she ^had !)een so lucky fis to ]jave 
saved up to this time, went inside and coolly commanded her, without 
sending any previous message, to open her boxes. ThesiA ere all very 
sobn ransacked; and shawls and jewels V> 1-^^* amount «)f near two 
lakhs of rupetJa wer#i taken possession of by this chief of freebooters — 
politely telling her ladyship that she might retain one or two shawls 
and any particular jewel for whiclf she raigh^have more value than 
another. Many of the little things were dfliso talSfcu possession of by a 
young whelp— the w'orthy son of so worthy a sire. B&monstrance was 
useless. Abotft 9 a.m. we started; but still without the slightest 
knowledge of where we ^|ere going .** — [Captain Johnson^ s NarroJlivt of 
Oaptimty. MS.] 
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prisoners on their mysterious march. The European 
soldiers were left behind. 

They had not proceeded many miles, when two or three 
horsemen galloped up, and the party of captives were 
suddenl;^ ordered to halt. Tidings had come, it was said, 
to the effect that Pollock had been beaten back in*the 
Khybur Pass, with the loss of his guns, his treasure, and 
half his force. Confident of the truth of this atrocious 
story, the Afghans of the guard broke out into loud 
exultation, and the English officer^, reluctant as they were 
to bglieve it, were overborne at last by the confidence of 
their escort and compelled to credit the distressing news. 
False as was the report, it was not ineffective. The pri- 
soners w’ere caiTied back to BudeeabaeJ. With heavy 
hearts and sad countenaivieji they returned to their old 
prison-house, thinking of the new disaster^* which had 
overtaken their *imhappy country. But their hearts were 
soon re-animated, and their faces soon lu’ightened up, by 
the news which gi'eeted them at Budeeabad. Pollock had 
not been beaten back ; but had forced the Khybur Pass, 
and was marching triumphantly upon Jellalabad. Again, 
therefore, the captive party were ordered to resume their 
inteiTupted march ; and on the following morning again 
they started. •• 

Proceeding for about ten milei^, “ through a bleak and 
baia^n^ cduntry,” thejr capie upon a patch of cultivated 
ground — ^^hich snlilcd up in the faces of the prisoncj’s 
like an oa^s in the desert.* Crossing the river, tlicy 
overtook Akbar Khaii,*sitting in a pahmqjiin, kis arm in a 
sling, looking pale, liaggard, and Rejected, as one wlioso 
fortunes were not fii the ascendant. They saluted tlie 
Sirdar, passed /)n,^nd halted at a short distance from liini. 
The bivouac was a comfortless one. Strictly guarded and 
insufficiently sheltered, they passed tfio night iu^ dreary 

Captain Johnson' » Narrative. MS, 
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discomfort. Rain fell, and under the scanty tents there 
was not room for the bedding of the captives. The next 
day was one of equal misery — ^there was scarcely any food 
either for man or beast. On the morning of the 13 th a 
distressing rumour was current among them. It was said 
that, the married families were to be carried off in one 
direction, and the other captives in another. The scarcity 
was so great — it was so difficult to subsist them all on 
one spot — that it was necessary to divide the partj. 
This was not to be submitted to without an effort to 
obtain the rescision of the obnoxious order. Lawrence 
went to the Sirdar, and jmplored him to suffer them 
all to remain together, and ^to share the same fate. The 
Sirdar relented ^ and they all resumed their march 
together. ^ , 

Their routjp lay over barren hills and through narrow 
stoney valleys. Every now and then little patches of 
cultivation sparkled up in the arid waste. There was 
little or no food to be obtained.* A few almonds and 
raisins, or other dried fruits, sufficed to appease the 
hunger of the captives, whilst their horses were reduced 
to skeletons. The heat was intense. The burning sun 
^ ^scorched the faces of tlie European travellers, and peeled 
off the white skin. 'IJlie journey was a long itnd painful 
, one, up a steep ascent, almost along the whole line of 
march. The prisoners knew ^not 'whitfier tliby^^vgnre 
going ;* and it seemed that Akbar Kh?in did not know 
w^iere to take them. Some of the captives wete suffering 
severely. T^he bad roads and the vicissitudes of the 
climate, for heavy rains •followed the parching sun, tried 
them as in a furnace. Geiferal Elpl^ustone was dying. 
Lady Macnaghten and Lady Sale wSte jick. When 
AkT)ar %Khai^ was made aware of the latter fact, he took 
compassion on the JEnglish ladies. Ho was still weak, 
and suffering from the effects of his wound ; but he gave 
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up the palanquin, or litter in which he had been carried, 
for their use; and rode on horseback to the end of* the 
march. 

This was on the 19th of April. On the evening of 
that day the prisoners reached Tezeen, and were con- 
ducted to a fort belonging to a petty Ghilzye chief, in 
which were all the wives and women of Mahomed Shah 
Khan. There they remained, poorly accommodated and 
scantily fed, until the 22nd, ^ when, with the exception of 
General Elphinstone and two or three other invalids, they 
werp all carried off in the direction of the hills, up a 
gradual ascent of many thousands of feet, to a place 
called Zanda. There they hj^Hed for some weeks, and in 
the mean while Captain Mackenzie wi^s despatched in 
disguise to Pollock’s ca^nj> at Jellalabad ; and General 
Elphinstone died. « 

By his fellow-captives his dissolution had long been 
anticipated, and was now hardly deplored. Death brought 
him a merciful release from an riccumulation of mortal 
sufferings. Incessant pain of body and anguish of mind 
had long been his portion. He felt acutely the hilldi- 
liating position into which it had pleased Providence to 
cast him, and neither hoped nor wished to live to face hia 
countiymefin in the cantonments of Hindostan, or in the 
streets of that great westeni*’ urwtropolis which he ought 
nener td have quitied. r They who watched beside the 
poor old man, dilVing the painful close of his life, bear 
testimony; in touching language, to the Christian forti- 
tude with which he bore his sufferingjfj jvkI the Christian 
charity with which he spoke of others, under all the 
burdens which ^yessed upon him. The hardships to 

* On the 20th, Mrs. Waller, who had been necessitated tc^ perform 
the dreadful march from Budeeabad on horseback, was delivered of a 
daughter. She was allowed an interval of onS day’s rest^ and was then 
hurried onwar^^'* the same distressing mode of oonveyance. 
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which he had been subjected on the march from one 
prison-house to another had, perhaps, accelerated the 
crisis which was hanging over him ; but he had long been 
passing away to his rest, and they, who loved him most, 
scarcely desired to arrest the progress of the ^maladies 
which were so surely destroying him. He left on record 
a statement of all the circumstances of our disasters — a 
statement which I have freely quoted in a preceding part 
of rny narrative — ^but even with this statement in ^is 
liand, he could not haye faced his countiymen without 
bringing down upon himself a verdict of condemnation. 
After all that has beers, written of his deficiencies at 
Caubul, it may seem a sta^;tling inconsistency to say that 
he was a brave |ind high-minded gentleman. He was so 
esteemed before, in an evil hour for his own and his 
country’s reputation, ho was ordered to cany his infirmi- 
ties across the Indus ; and in spite of all* the humiliating 
circumstances of our discomfiture at Caubul, posterity 
may so esteem him. Not upon him, but upon those who 
.arc respijnsible for his appointment to high military com- 
mand at such a time and in such a place — first, upon 
those who sent him to India ; secondly, and chiefly, upon 
, those who sent him to Afghanistan — must w^e fix the 
shame of this great nwiscarriage. When he cbnsented to 
leave the quiet enjoyrgent of an honoured old age at 
home, to carry his good fame agd hfs ])roten ccAistitrAion 
to a ’distant Indian Ih^sidency, he ^jommi^ed a fatal 
(gTor, for which he made terrible atonement."^ But there 
are few whg wiH net pity rather tlian condemn the man, 
who found himself suddenly, with all his weakness upon 
him, in a sea of difficulty which demanded almost super- 
human streiigtli to buffet througfi it ^ii Jlicse pages he 
has aippear^l only as the military leader — as one who, in 
the hour of dangei| was tried and found wanting. His 
fine social qualities cannot be accepted as a set-off to his 
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military deficiencies. It is not to be pleaded in answer to 
the charge of having sacrificed an army at Gaubul, that 
he was an agreeable gentleman in private life, that he was 
always ready with an anecdote and told it well, and that 
it was very hard not to love him. But now that it has 
been recorded how the soldier became the captive, and 
how the captive passed away to his rest, these things may 
be set down with a kindly hand, upon the last page which 
bears his name ; and it may be« permitted to us, for a little 
space, to forget the deficiencies o^ the soldier whilst wo 
sympathise with the sufferings of the man.* 

* Gkneral Elphinstone's remains ^pere sent by Akbar Khan, for 
intermit, to Jellalahad. Jhe Oenerafs ^ithful servant, Moore, 
accompanied the body. have the honour to fnform you,** wiotc 
Fottinger to Pollock, on the 2^th of April, ^*that Mahomed Akbar 
Khan yesterday despatched to you the body of the late*Major'Qeneral 
Elphinstone. It was, however, intercepted by a party of the Ghilzyes, 
under the supposition that the Prince in Oaubul had sent it, the party 
made prisoners, and the European servant, who had been allowed to 
accompany it, wounded. Tl\9 savages, however, on hearing that 
Mahomed Akbar Khan had sent it, deputed one of their number to 
learn the truth. The Sirdar is much grieved at the accident, and now 
sends a party, with Private Moore, the Generafs servant, to replace the 
corpse and forward it on. The Sirdar at present is unable to release 
the twe servaiits from th^ hostility of the pitermediate clans ; but he 
promises to do so as soon as a perso| may arrive suftclently powerful 
to protect them.'*-^{3/ajiqf Pottinger to Oensral PoUoch: Castle of 
A/zotflKharif Tezecn^ ^pril 26 f 1842. MS. Records.] The General’s 
remains sub^uentlv reached Jellalahad. and were interred with 
military honours. 



CHAPTER IV. 


[December: 1841 — June: 1842.] 

Stoddart and ConoUy — Intelligence of the Caubul Outbreak — Arrest of 
the English Officers — Their sufferings in Prison — Conolly’s Letters 
and Journals — Death of the J^pisoners. 

# 

Therk is a paftiful episode in this epic of the Afghan 
war, which perhaps can be introduced in no place more 
fitly than in fliis. Whilst the prisoners, who surrendered 
themselves on the march between Caubul and Jellalabad, 
were suffering such hardships only as were inseparable 
from their position in a rude a^^d inhospitable country,, 
and the hostages at Caubul were under the protection of 
a benevolent and high-minded Afghan nobleman, two 
enlightened and chivtilrous British officers were enduiing 
"Tlnparalleled sufferings^ in the dungeons of an Oosbeg 
tyrant, far beyiind the sno^ mountains of the Hindoo- 
Koosh. Colonel Stoddart and Ctytai* ConWly were beipg 
devoured by vennin in a cheerless prison in the city of 
Bokhara. 

It has been shown that in the autfhmn of 1840, Arthur 
Conolly had*startbd froip Caubul, ostensibly on a mission 
to Khiva and Kokund. Ho had subsequently, on the 
invitation of the Ameer, and with the implied permission, 
if iW)t lyider the direct instructions of the Caubul envoy, 
proceeded to* Bokhara, where Colonel Stoddart was still 
detained^ but outwaraly in a more honourable and lesa 
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painful state of captivity than that which he had been 
condemned to endure during a part of the preceding years * 

* I am informed that one of Conolly’s inducements to visit Bokhara 
was the hope of persuading Stoddart outwardly to recant his profession 
of Mahomedanism. My informant, who was at this time at Caubul, 
writes : ‘^Arthur Conolly availed himself of a certain margin left him 
in his instructions for visiting Kokand and Bokhara, to proceed to the 
latter place, principally to obtain Stoddart’s release, and also with a 
view to his restoration to that precious faith in a Divine Redeemer, 
which he had outwardly denied. Ti^e it is, that He who cannot lie 
has declared that whosoever denies Him , before men, him will He deny 
before God the Father ; but, if ever an act of apostasy called for tears 
of compassion, it is that of the martyr Stoddart, for he, too, like 
Cranmer, died for the Faith which he once denied. Long before 
Conolly's arrival, the Ameer of Bokhtra, who waS accounted even by his 
own countrymen an incarnation of perfidy and ferocity, had been led by 
the contempt with which his letter to the Queen had been treated by 
the Foreign Office, to wreak his vengeance on the only individual of the 
offending nation in 'his power. By his order, StoddaiT was kept in a 
loathsome prison, frequently severely beaten, which never extorted a 
groan from him^ and starve^ into a state of pitiable weakness. Mean- 
while, he was repeatedly ordered to become a Mahomedan, which he 
steadfastly refused to do. To conquer his obstinacy, the Ameer threw 
him into the Chah-i-Seeah (or black pit), a place of torment for the 
vilest criminals. It is such a pit as that into which Jeremiah was 
cast, the bottom of it being composed of indescribable filth— men’.s 
bones, decomposed animal matter, &c. In it, amongst other vennio^ 
are large ticks, which bury themselves in the flesh of the victim, pro- 
ducing noisome sores. Before life wi s extinct, Stod^rt was drawn up 
fro]|i this korrible dungeon, and, on reviving somewhat, was exposed in 
one of the great gatef. of the city, all who entered being instructed to 
spit in his f^^f and buffet him. Still he refused to abjure Christianity. 
The next day he was agaip severely beaten, his grave dug before his 
face, and it was announced to him that, un’ess he pronounced the 
Mahomedan confession of faith, in that rtry grave he would forthwitli 
be buried alive. Hitherto, this noble gentleman’s resolution had not 
failed him ; but in /5is fearful moment of temptation, when mere 
human nature cdhld sustain no more, to use his own expression, — ‘.The 
grating of the spades against the sides of the grave jai\*ed ou’his shat- 
tered nerves beyond endurance.* Certain Mahjmedans, whose sympathy 
had been enlisted by bis noble constancy, besought him alfmost with 
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It was in the summer of 1841 * that this invitation was 
forwarded to Conolly, then at Kokund ; but that state 
was then at war with Bokhara, and its rulers hesitated to 
allow the departure of her Christian guest. After some 
delay, however, Conolly received his passports, and, pro- 
ceeding by a circuitous route, reached Bokhara in the 
month of November. The crisis was an unfortunate one. 
Conolly was from the first regarded with suspicion. The 
Ameer believed, or affected to believe, that he had insti- 
gated the states of Kokund and Khiva to war against 
him. But other circumstances of a still more inaus- 
picious character were gathering around the ill-fated 
Englishmen. • « 

It was in the ijaiddle of the monl^ of December, 1841, 
that intelligence reached Bokhara to the ejffect that all 
Caubul and ^the surrounding country had risen against 
Shah Soojah and his Feringhee allies, that Sir Alexander 
Bumes had been killed, and the Bjritish troops beaten in 
battle. A few days before, an answer had been received 
to a lett(ir addressed by the A^eer to the Queen of 
England. The answer was written by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and it referred the King to the Government of 

► Jiidia. This indignity — for so he regarded it — was still 
• 

• tears to spare them the disgnftje of his murder, to pronounce the 
confession as a mere matter of form ; Jind thus, almost unconsciously, 
lie with his mouth owned the Arabian impostor as the t^ Prophet of 
Uod. Arthur (Joiiolly’s arrival, exhortations, and prX^rs speedily 
produced the blessed effect aimed at. Sftoddart renounced Maho- 
luedanism (havTng prSviously refused to live with the wife assigned liim 
as a new convert), and thus subjectal himself t(» a new series of cruel- 
ties and indignities which, as we have seeij, en3^^ in his and Conolly’s 
public martyrdom.’* — [MS. Memorandum,^ % 

^•in *ily, Stoddart wrote to Major Rawlinson, saying : “Conolly is 
not yet here from Kokund, nor have my messengers to him yet returned. 
They con^yed the ordew from Caubul, and an invitation from the 
Ameer to return by this route.” — 
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rankling in his mind, when tidings of the Caubul outbreak 
reached Bokhara. The Ameer now sent for the English 
officers ; asked them many questions ; said that he would 
release Colonel Stoddart, but detain Captain Conolly ; and 
finally, ^fter pondering tl^e matter for a few days, con- 
demned them both to imprisonment in the house of the 
Topshee-Bashee, or chief artilleryman of Bokhanx.'* 

Here their condition became evei’y day more deplorable. 
They were not allowed a tjhange of raiment, and the 
clothes rotted on their backs.. Nauseous vermin preyed 
upon their bodies, and they tore the irritated flesh with 
their nails. They were not denied either a sufficiency of 
food or firing ; but water leaded through the roof of the 
miserable room in which they %vere con^ned. Ague and 
fever racked them grievously; >>ut they comforted one 
another with Christian consolation, and • tliey prayed 
together to the Christian’s God. 

In this wretched prison-house, though strictly guarded, 
they were not so closely watched that Conolly could not 
contrive to spend maily an hour chronicling, in small 
charactei*s upon Kussian paper, all the incidents of captive 
life, and drawing up, for the infonnation of his Goveni- 

• >' 

* *‘The Ameer was very much?' enrag(^ at finding that the Queen 
had not answered his letter ; but ^j^ad referred Colonel Stoddart to the 
Indian Ogvernmeat, for j^all matters cofinected with Bokhara. About ’ 
five days after this, intelligcncfo was received that Sir Alexander Burnes 
had been n^rdered at Caubul. On the receipt of this intelligence a 
servant of the Ameer was sent to call the two gentlemen to his presepce. 
The Ameer asked Colonel Stoddart which roai^ he could now take, even 
supposing he (the Ameer) was willing t<^ release fiim. ?I?he Cnlonel said 
he could go either by Russia or ^ersia. The Ameer said he woulJ 
release him in sevci^* eig^t days, and keep Captain Conolly. A few 
days afterwardc tlic English gentlemen were sent for to the palace anti 
confined.” — [Statement of Shah Mahomed^ PopiUzyCj^ one tif 
ConoUjfJt attendants. MS. Pecords.] This part of the statement is 
entirely confirmed by that of Saleh Mahout, Akhondzadih, as taken 
by Colonel Shell. 
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ment, elaborate memoranda on the politics of Central 
Asia. In spite of all difficulties of transmission, many 
of these notes and memoranda found their way from 
Bokhara to Caubul; and, suiwiving all the chances of 
destruction to which the convulsed state of Afghanistan 
neeessarily exposed them, were conveyed in safety to the 
British camp, and arc now lying before me.* In no way 
could the sufferings which the Bokhara captives endured 
be set forth so truthfully as in extracts from sucl\ of 
(yonolly’s letters and journals as have fortunately been 
prcseiwed. , 

The English officers mijst have been thrown into prison 
about the 17 th of Decembpr. At the end of that month, 
or on the first day of the new year, Allahdad Khan, the 
(Caubul envoy, was brought* ir» to share their captivity.t 
‘^The Topsiice-Bashec, on leaving Allahdad Khan with 
ns,” wrote Conolly in his jounial, ‘^made over to me a 
superfluous posteen X belonging to my friend, which 
enabled mo to throw aside the stinking gaiment given 
by the Alocr Shub (Master of 1fhe Police) ; this and his 
allowing Allahdad Khan to keep the rest of his clothes, 
looked as if the Ameer had somewhat relented, iis the 
, Toj)shee-Bashee would not have dared to show us so much 
kindness without Icava,” l^lit these hopes wSi-e delusive. 
The Ameer had not rel^nt^d. Day after day passed, and 
their sufferings ino’eased. 

* Some of these papers, written closely on both sidrt^had been cut 
into three pieces, and apparently sent by at many messengers. 

t Allahdai^ Khan, *the Afghan envoy, who accompanied Captain 
Conolly, had been permitted* to take his departure from Bokhara, hut 
was afterwards brought back anil confined. wHe remained fur some 
Jays in the same apartment with Rtoddart and uono but was subse- 
q^Antlj^removed to other quarters. The servants of the latter officer 
Were also thrown into prison — some of them into the well, or log-honsei 
in which ^toddart had l^en incarcerated. 

^ An Afghan over>coat. 
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All through tho month of January little change took 
place in the condition of the captives. On the last day 
of the month, wrote Conolly, “ a Mehrum came to desire 
that we would minutely describe the city and castle of 
Caubul, ^d also give an account of Heraut. Allahdad 
Khan drew a plan of the first place ; Stoddart was named 
as the one who best knew the second ; but the Mehrum 
did not take his account of it. We next day leanit that 
he^had been sent to the Akhomdzadeh,* who had drawn a 
laiige plan of his native city.” ^s February wore on, 
othe^ encouraging signs of the Ameer s desire to treat the 
prisoners with greater kindness presented themselves. On 
the 9th of Februaiy another gl^am of liope burst in upon 
them. The incident* is thus touching^ described in 
Conolly’s journal : ^ . 

February 9 [1842]. — Moolla Nasir came to aak if we had seen the 
Peacock throne of India. As every lettered Asiatic should know 
that Nadir Shah carried t^t throne away to Persia, and Moolla 
Nasir's manner was pointedly kind, we judged that the question ho 
had been sent to ask was a pvetence, and that the Ameer desired an 
opening for a return to proper treatment of us. Stoddart, there- 
fore, gave him this, by speaking of his position here os British 
agent, and expressing regret that he had not been able to relieve 
the Huzrut’s mind from the doubts which he seemed to entertain^ 
of the Englisk Government’s friendship.# We showed tbo sad state 
of our clothes (Stoddart had been sblised to put aside his shirt iu 
coji^ueace of tlft roof r having leakea over him the night before), 
and exiflessed hope t^at the Ameer would soon improve our condi- 
tion ; but wi^oth spoke cheerfully, that the King might not think 
we entertained resentment for his treatment of us.f • 


* Saleh Mahomed, the Akhondzadeh, thade a similar statement to 
Colonel Shell . I see np reason to’doubt the statements of this man, 
which are confijmed^n many particulars by the accounts of other 
witnesses. 

+ Arthur ConoUiJs Journal . — A Russian Missibu was then at 
Bokhara, under the cliargc of Colonel Bontcfioff, who seen^ to have 
been in higher favour than the English gentlemen ; and to have greatly 
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All the symptoms of a favourable change in the state 
of the Ameer’s feelings proved delusive. Day after day 
passed, and the prisoners still remained in the same 
unhappy condition ; at last, at the end of February, 
Conolly wrote : 

Wo4ioped from Moolla N.osir’s visit, and that of the page, who 
brought my therrnomettir, that the Ameer was relenting, but 
nothing has since occurred to favour this idea ; on the contrary, 
tin; chief would appear to find pleasure in his servant’s accounts 
of our discomfort, which may be imagined from the fact that we 
liMvo now been seventy-one 'days and nights without means of 
cl Hinging or washing our linen, 'which is hanging in filthy tatiters 
fr<.'m our persons. The Topshpe-Basliee, who looks in upon us 
every seven or eight ..days, replies to our entreaties for an im- 
. provement in this respect, that our state must be well known to 
the ITuzrut, whose ruiiul retains thought of the greatest and least 
mattei'S, and that nothing can be sjlid Ho his Majesty about us till 
he opeus the suhjpct. The Topshce-Bashee, has, I believe, been as 
kind to us as he has dared to be. Wo have had quite enough firing 
and food throughout the cold season wo have passed in his house, 
and continue, thank God ! in good healt’d. We sometimes think, 
from^tho Ameer’s keeping back Said’s^ and the Akbondzadeh’s 
packets, tliat lie must have received the Goveraor-Genemrs com- 
munication, and that he is acting big in irritation at not having 
been iiuswercd from the English throne ; but it is impossible to 
■form certain conclusions from his conduct, for it is very often in- 

• __ * 

» 

pitied their condition. On the 15lh of,Fcbriiary the prisoners despatched 
a letter to him by the hands of ^ne of their deppndeuti? known <is Long 
Joseph, whose exploits arc thus recorded ^ ♦ 

“ /YVovia/v/ 15. — This day Long Josejdi gallantly dartcj]^ into our 
room, and carried off a note wdiieh wc had w'ritt^ui ft>r Colonel Boutenoff, 
to inform him of our sitiiafjoii. 

“ Fchrmm/ !().* — LoiTg Josc]*!^ having won a servant of the Topshee- 
Bashec 8, conveyed to us a note from. the gaohr, and sent it to him ; 
Stoddart wTiting to government through Sir 
Colonel Stoddart had interchanged visits with the Rtssians before 
Corif.ll^^.s ayival. ^ Saleh Mahomed says : “There w'as an ambas^iador 
at this time from the Russian Government who came twioo to see the 
English gentlemen, who alsoHisitcd him.” — [3fjS>. JRccortfA'.J 
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fluenccd by caprice, wliich is not very far from maduess. We hope 
that all is well in Afghanistan, and that, soon as the Hindoo-Koosh 
roads become open, the Ameer will receive some communication 
which will induce him to properly treat or dismiss us. We beg 
that govenimeut will convey its sentiments to the Ameer in Persian, 
as he will not take our word for what is written in English any 
longer t&n it suits him, and also that no allusion may bo m^ide to 
the above details, for if the King knew that we were able to send 
intelligence he might treat us worse, and perhaps kill everybody 
about us. The Russians propose to go about No-roz. We kept 
Qolouel Boutenoff informed of owr proceedings up to the date of 
our seizure, and if he should reach Europe ere our release, he may 
be able to enlarge this abstract, which is necessarily very imperfect, 

111 the second week of March, Coiiolly's sufferings 
broke out openly in the slu-[)e of cold and fever. En- 
feebled and iiTitated by diseiusc, he tlien began to de- 
spond. It seemed to liini that he was in tlie toils of 
deatli ; and ip a high state of cxcitemeLt, after many 
sleepless nights, he wrote to his brother, John Conolly, 
then also a jirisoner ip the hands of a Mussulman enemy, 
the following touching letter : 

c 

From our Prison in the Bokhara Citadel, 

nth March, 1842. 

3Iy DKAii John, 

Tlii.;j will probably be my last note hence, so I de(licato»it • 
to you, who now, alas I stand next *to me. We botli dedicate 
everything we feel warmest to William, whom may God bless in, 
all beloiikiug to him, Ibr hi^ long and untiring brotlierly affection 
to us all ! Send ray best love to Henry and to all our dear sisters. 
This is lUe eighty-third day that W'O have been denied the means 
of getting a change of liien from tho rags and vermin that edver 
m; and yesterday, when w’e begged for*a^ amendment in tliis 
respect, the Topshee-Ba.shee, who ha<> before come occasionally as 
our host to speak ^couragingly, set his face like a hint to our 
request, showing t!rat heVas merely a vane to tlie withering wind 
of his heartieli master, and could not help us thus, so th^t w€>iieed 
not ask him to do so. This, at first, astonished and cleteated us ; 
wo had viewed the Ameer’s conduct as |)erhap8 dictated by mad 
caprice ; but now, looking back npon the whole, we saw instead that 
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it Add been juat the deliberate malice of a demon, questioning and 
raising our hopes, and ascertaining our condition, only to see how 
our hearts were going on in the process of breaking. I did not 
think to shed ouo warm tear among such cold-blooded men ; but 
yesterday evening, as I looked upon Stoddart’s half-naked and nail- 
lacerated body, conceiving that I was the special object ^f the king’s 
haW*ed because of my having come to him after visiting Khiva and 
Ivokund, and told liim that tiie British Government was too great 
to stir up secret enmity against any of its enemies, I wept on en- 
treating one of our keepers, the gunner’s brother, to have conveyed 
lo the chief my humble request that he would direct his anger 
upon me, and not fnrtlicr lle.Rroy by it my poor brotlier Stoddart^ 
A’ho had siifha-ed so mucli atid so meekly here for three ycarrf. My 
earnest words were answered, by a “Don’t cry and distress your- 
self;” ho also could, do iiothiiijg. So wo turned and kissed each 
otluir, and pi’ay<id together, and theu^said, in the words of the 
Kokuiidi'rs, “ ! ”* Let him do as he likes ! he is a demon, 

hut God is stronger than the tlo\^l himself, and can certainly 
release us from the hands of this fiend, whose heart he has perhaps 
hardened to work out great ends by it; and we have risen again 
from bed with hearts comforted, as if an angel had spoken to them, 
resolved, jileasc Ood, to wear our English lionesty and dignity to 
tl>#3 last, witliiu all the lilth and misery that this monster may try 
to degrade us with. 

AVo hope that, though the Ameer should now dismiss us with 
gold clothing, the British and Afghan Governments will treat 
1 ill! as an enemy ; and this out of no feeling of revenge. He 
reach erously caused Stoddart to invite me here on hi^^own Imayut- 
Nameli ; a'nd after Stoddart had given him a translation of a letter 
from Lord Palmerston, confining nothing but friendly assurances, 
which he could have verified, with our entire consent, at the 
Uussiau embassy, ho pent us both up here, tecauso we would not 
pay him as a kidnapper for onr release^ to die V*y*iSow rot, if it 
bfiould appear that he might venture at last to i>ut us altogether 
out of the We liope and pray that God may forgive him bis 

'iins ill the next worhl ; buf we also trust that some human power 
will soon put him down from his oppre^sive'.^inmo at this capital, 
Nvhence emanates the law by which the Khivans hafry and desolate 
thd ro^a and homes of the Persians. Ho wishes every soul to 
ueh before him, and not breathe God’s air treely without hia 
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leave, nor dare to be happy or at ease. For instance (and wo are 
at the fountain-head of police reports), a poor wretcli, confined 
without food for three days and nights in the Bug House, an in- 
fernal hole used for severe imprisonment, said incautiously, on 
being taken out, that he was alive and well. “ He is, is hel’* said 
the Ameer, #on the report; *Hhen put him in for three days and 
niglits more.” Again, the other night, fifty-six grooms assembled 
at a house outside the city, to make merry on pilau and tea, with 
money liberally given by one of the Oosbeg men, Rahman Kool 
Tohsaba, to his head groom, who acted as master of the fijast : they 
we#e convicted of having got together, so all that the police- master 
could seize received seventy-five bloivs«each on the back with a 
heavy* thorn-stick ; and because one man uncomplainingly bore his 
puui-liment, which was inflicted on nlj before the King, he had him 
hoisted for seventy-five more, saying, He mn.^t have been struck 
softly.** But what was the crime ih this innocent meeting of poor 
grooms ] ” we asked our gaolei*s. “ Who knows V- he is a king, and 
gave the order.” The master f»f the entertainment stood with his 
dagger against some thirty policemen, till he was fcjjled hv a stone 
thrown at his head* to let all who could escape ; for this heavier 
offence ho was condemned to be thrown frotn a part of the citadel 
wall, which gives a culprit « chance of escape with only the fracture 
of a limb, because it has a slope : ho threatened to pull down with 
him any who should a])proa^li the brink to throw him off, and, 
leaping boldly down, came to the ground with wholo bones, and 
lives, let us hope, for many a happy meeting y(;t with his frieiiLls in 
this now oppressed city. This is liow the Amcor wonhl tro.at such 
ambassadors €is he dares insult, who do not h(*nd reverently enouglT 
before him ; but the days for such despofism are ]>assing^puek, and 
he must himself made to go dowif before the strong spirit of 
Westerly civilisation. St*)d<la»t Iuls asked me to put on paper my 
notions as to the mAsures that sliould now he adopted for the 
settlement ail?l iiid(‘pend<'nt h.appiness of the Central Asian states ; 
^herc they arc, lu'iofly arwl freely ; tbo.se of a nian horn and bred, 
thank God ! in Protestant England, who hfiT} aceii Russia, Persia, 
and Afglianistan, and all tlie tliree Ooslfeg States. 

Turn out the horr^e W^iizcer Var Mahomed Khan, who has sold 
12,000 men, wo^ien, and children, since he ohligcfl the Persians to 
retire from Herat, and buy out Kainran’s family from ^^t jft-in- 
cipality. Kamran himself forfeitnd all his kingly right here by his 
letter to the Khan Huzrnt of Khiva, whichltln- latter chiy.f gave mo 
in return for my frank communication to him, and which I sent to 
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Sir William Macnaghten. Thus will be gained the only point from 
which the Afghan nation can lend its weight to the preservation of 
peace and the advancement of civilisation in Toorkistan, protect its 
weakest subject^ from being stolen or sold away, and properly 
guard its own and India’s frontier. Next, let Pottiuger come in 
attendance upon Shah Soojah’s heir-apparent, ShaU-zadah Timonr, 
with a few thousand select Afghan horsemen of both^the tribes, 
lialf Dourauee and half Ghilzye, to blow down the gate of the 
citadel, which unjustly imprisoned us, against the rights of all 
nations, except those the Oosbegs profess. The Ameer scornfully 
says that the Afghans and English are one people ; let him feel that 
they really are so in a good cjjuse. I really do believe that if Shah- 
zadali Tirnour were to return, after such a proceeding, to assume 
the [ictual exercise of government at bis father’s capital, takiil^back 
with him all real Afghans uo\tr enslaved in Toorkistan, whose ortho- 
doxy, according to the SoonecS, is unquestionable, and who might 
easily be collected for a friendly oheitng, the Afghans would so 
thoroughly like him and under#ta^d us, that every English and 
Indian soldiei^ might be withdrawn to Hindostan. 

Let the Sliah-i-Shah of Persia at the same time WTite these few 
words to the Oourt of the faithful at Bokhara, sending copies of 
his letter by friendly and high ambassadors to Khiva and Kokund : 
‘tl want all my enslaved subjects who are not willing to remain 
in Bokhara, and I am now coming, ki reliance upon the only God 
of justice, to free them, and to destroy the law of thy Mooftehed, 
by which peo])lo win) pray towards the same Kebla are sold as 
cattle.” Let Mahomed Shah lithograph this, and send a copy to 
be stuck up at every mosiiue where his authority or influence can 
reach, ifl Persia, AfghAiisian, and Tartary. Thfs writing will 
tell the Ameer that his^kii^tloin h?i8 been weighed and found 
wanting; it will do much to soften giud liiferalise.Mahomedan 
feeling wherever it is read ; and if the Persian nation ai^ informed 
that it comes to them recommended by English ^gjunpathy, they 
will dismiss all irritation of mind thatfwae caused by our checking 
their military caiyc^at Herat. 

I feel confident that ^his great and most necessary measure of 
Persian emancipation may be*eflbcted at once without shedding 
one drop of blood. I never uttered K woi^ of hostility against the 
Ame|p, either at Khiva or Kokund ; but now Bam authofked to 
«how how iT thought the rilera of these states, who both bate him, 
may made to eifil or lesscii their own foolish enmity by his 
removing from between them. Lot the Shah of Pema send a 
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firman to Syud Mahomed Zahcd, Kurruck Kojeh at Kokund,, 
whom he knows, saying — " Tell the Khan Huzrut, of Kokund^ 
who, I am happy to find, does not deal in my people, that I am 
about to liberate all those oppressed men and women who are 
unwillingly detained as slaves in Bokhara. 1 don’t want that 
country; and if you will send Lusliker Begglerbegge, or Malio- 
med Shereff Atalik, with the Kokund army about the same tiipo 
to Samarcand, my prime minister shall make it over to him by 
treaty, as. the capital of Mawarulneh. I shall give up Mervo to 
the Khan Huzrut of Khiva to be made the capital of Kharasm, 
on condition of his doing all ho can to restore and content my 
unfortunate people, whom his tribes havo carried off during my 
wars in other directions.” 

The kest Oosbeg troops are mere rubbish as opponents to Persian, 
regulars and cannon, and they all kno\.* it, Allah Kouli Khan is 
the best and most sensible man in his .country, aiid he will remain 
quiet while Mnhomed Shah comes against Bokhara, if Shakespear 
can be empowered to tell him that this is a refonn** which must be 
eflfected, and which Persia is determined now to effect, with the 
commerce of England and Russia. Shakespear can hiediate be- 
tween the Khan Huzrut and Mahomed Shah for the gentle 
emancipation of those who may wish to return home in the liext 
four or five years, or to settle in the fine waste land of Merve; 
and perhaps Mahomed Shah may givo to Allah Kouli Khan the* 
very large colony of [ ],♦ now settled here, who really yet 

long for the Iiome of their fathers: this, and securing to him tlio 
Kokund frontier up the Oxus to Balkh, perhaps leaving the khan 
of it his easy tributary, would make him agree to all that the 
Afghans need ^ror the formation of their frontier from Persian 
Khorassan to the Oxus. 

England an^ Russia may then agree afiout immutable frontiers 
for Persia, Afghanistan, Mawandneh, and Kharasm, in the spirit 
which becomes two of tlie first European nations in the year 1842 
of Jesus Christ, God incarnate of all peace and wisdom. May < 
this pure and peaceable religion be soon ext^uided over the 
world ! 

Arthur Conolly. 

March, I2th. 

I beg that fifty Villas may be given to Jooina Bai, the geijfant'' 
who will convey this to Long Joseph. (Let the utmost caution* 
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be used always in mentioning their names while this Ameer lives 
and reigns.) As for Long Joseph, I don’t know what reward to pro- 
pose for him. He has risked his life for us in the most gallant 
manner, as few men would, except for a brother, and he is a noble 
fellow. I feel sure that Government will forgive me for not being 
able to make an account of my stewardship during my Toorkish 
mission, and that it will use every exertion to set free and to reward 
all who have suffered with me, but remained alive. 

Allahdad Khan had some 400 tillas in cash when he was brought 
back, besides bis baggage and horses. Akhondzadeh Saleh Maho< 
med has served too well to make it necessary for me to recom- 
mend him. I trust that flod has preserved his life. Stoddart 
and I will comfort each other in every way till we die, when, may 
our brotherhood be renewed in heaven through Jesus Chrisff our 
Saviour ! Send this assnrance^o all our friends, and do you, my 
dear John, stand in this faith. Jt is the only thing that can enable 
a man to bear up against the trials of thia life, and lead him to the 
noblest state of existence in thg ijext. Farewell — farewell ! I 
shall send this to be forwarded, if news reaches Stoddart’s faithful 
man Ibrahecm of our death, through Joom|k Bai and Long 
Joseph. * 

Oil the 22u(l of ^larch, Conolly again wrote, full of 
affect i<niate solicitude for the Bufferings of his friends, 
but little iiiiiidful of his own : 

After sending a page with my thermometer on the 15th ult. 
tFubruary), to ask how much cold it indicated, as derailed in my 
last letter,* the Ameer toflk no notice of us till the 13th of this 
niontli, when ho sent the g^ld* chronometer which I had given 
him, lo show that its chain was br(^keu, #aiul to* ask i^wc could 
rejjair it ; a pretence, the Topshee-Hashee said, to asccrtiTiii what 
state wo were in. We had both become ill a fewsdays before, 
from a sudden cold change of weuthe/ and the discomfort of 
filthy clothing; and ?, wh^ had given in most to the sickness, 
owing to anxiety of mind Itegarding the many persons whom 1 had 
been the means of bringing iut^ the Ameer’s tyranoiis hands, 
wjus lying weak in bed with fever i/^ien %ho last page came. 
Th^ Topshee-Bashce, wdio for some time spoke encouragingly 
about cnangin^ our clothes, had by this time caused us plainly to 

MS. Correspondence of Arthur ConoUy. 
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understand that he neither dared himself to amend our position 
in this respect, nor even to represent it to the Ameer. Ho now 
tried to save us by telling the page that I had been confined to 
my bed eight days, and by remarking upon the wretched state of 
our apparel after eighty-five days* and nights’ wear. I showed the 
Mehrum ^hat Stoddart had been obliged to cast away all his 
under-clothing, and was suffering much from cold on the chest. 
I experienced hope that the Ameer would take some pity upon us, 
and especially upon such of my late travelling companions and 
people as might be suffeiing under his displeasure. The page said 
that he would make a representation if the Huzrut questioned him ; 
and he afterwards told the Topshoo-Uashce that, on the Ameer’s 
doing so, he had stated that the King’s last-come slave, Khan-Ali 
(Conolly), had been very ill for eight or nine days'; to which the 
Huzrut had replied, May he not Jie (or, I sjippose, ho won’t die) 
for the three or four days that remain till his going.” We thought 
from this that tlie Amder proposed tq seni^ us away with the 
Russians, who were said to be picparing 'to depart after the 
Nothing else has since transpired regarding ourselves; but through 
the indefatigable I.ong Joseph we have learnt the following items of 
intelligence about our friends.* 

On the 13th iust., Ibrahaem wrote : ‘‘With regard to Caubul he 
quite at ease ; 30,000 people (rebels?) have been slaughtered thoi;o.’* 
Allahdad Khan, the Akliofizadeh, Eusuff Khan (Augustin), the 
Jemadar, Meer Akhor, with Bolund Khan, Kurrocm Khan, and Gool 
Mahomed, had been released ; for which we sincerely thanked 
God. Their sufferings, poor fellows, in that horrible dungeon, must 
have been gi^at. ... •’ 

On the 23rd, we were made further hkppy by the verbal intel- 
ligence of Long Joseph that Alldlidai Khan and the rest of our 
people had been released , 

On the %24th, he again recorded that a ray of ho ]^0 
had broken into his dreary dnngeon ; 

2iih . — This forenoon, the Topshec-fciehee coming to see us, 
said, w'ith a cheerful manner, “ ‘Sowoncfico* — Reward mo for glad 
tidings. I represent^ yoifc great want of clothes, and proposed to 
buy shirts and trousers for you from the bazaar : but the Huarut 


* The men formerly in Dr. Gerrard’s service, enslaved fif^en years 
ago, whom I had ransomed at Khiva by order of Government. A. 0. 
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said, ‘ They don’t wear bazaar clothes ; in three or four days I’ll 
give them dresses of honour and dismiss them/ And the Huzrut 
asked Meerza Juneid which road would be the best one for you to 
travel by, saying, 'They cannot now go in that direction' (apparently 
meaning Caubul). Meerza Juneid replied, that the route by Persia 
would now be the best. After which the Ameer spoke graciously 
about you. He said that Khan-Ali was a wcll-infortSed person, 
that the Meerza represented that he had conversed very little 
with Khan-Ali, but that Stoddart of whom he had seen much, 
was a man in^^tructed upon all matters." We doubted the Topshee- 
Bashee’s having dared to make a representation of himself regard- 
ing us. And the old giuir^lian mentioned afterwards that Meerza 
Juneid had come to his brother’s office. Probably desiring to 
know wliothcr I was better or worse in health since the IHtJi, the 
Ameer sent Meerza Juneid, irP his capacity of physician, to make 
inquiries in this master. 

A few (lay^lftftesfwards,^ r^niGin])eriiig how he had 
written, under the excitement, almost the delirium of 
fever, a desponding letter to Jolm Cdnolly, lie WTOto 
more cheerfully to liis brother, begging him, if tha 
letter reached its destination, ndt to be dispirited by 
if, for that both he and Stoddart were now in good 
health : 

Bokhara Citadel, 28^/t Marah, 1842. 

Ml DEAR John, 

* We have been comforted by intelligenco th 3 ,t the Ameer 
has reloaSed Allalidad Khan and all my people from the gaol 

in which he so unjustly a*id Cruelly confined them 

The Ameer has lately been talking, ,wo bear, ot sendiiJfe us away, 
and though we do not set much store by hte words, we think it 
possible he may give us to the Russian Mission, whif •are about to 

depart I wrote you a lofigish letter on the 11th of 

this month, n^hen I vfas ji^a high state of excitement, from fever 
and several nights of sle^j^ess anxiety. The burden of it was an 
entreaty to the last effect regarding my poor people, and a hope 
that the British Government would seize die ogportunity which 
tlft Ameer’s faithlessness had given them to come forward with 
Persia* to puli him down, and give his country to Kharasm and 
Kokund^on condition J)f the entire suppression of the Persian and 
Afghan slave trade in Toorkistan. If that paper (which I shall 
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endeavour to recover) should reach you, compress its words inta 
this purport and destroy it, reserving my last good wishes for the 
friends to whom I addressed them, thinking that I might not live 
much longer. I am now, thank Qod, almost well in health again, and 
the news regarding our people has set my mind at rest. Stoddart, 
also, who was suffering awhile from severe cold, is, I rejoice 
to say, convalescent. Wo are both in a very uncomfortable state, 
as you may imagine, having been ninety-nine days and nights 
without a change of clothes; but we are together. Stoddart is 
such a friend as a man would desire to have in adversity, and our 
searchers having missed the little Prayer-book which Georgo 
Maegregor gave us (tell him), we are able to read and pray, as well 
as to converse together. God bless you, my dear John. Send my 
love td everybody, and believe me. 

Yours, ever most affectionately, 

A^ithub Conolly.* 

To J. B. Conolly, Esq., Qaubul. 

* MS, Correspondence , — Arthur Conolly was painfully anxious tc 
remove from the mivds of his friends the impression which might have 
been produced upon them by his letter of the 11th of March. Again he 
wrote in his journal-letter : ‘‘I take this opportunity of explaining that 
my letter of the 11th of March was written when I was very ill with 
fever. Thinking that he might»forcibly be sent away from me on the 
departure of the Russians (as they brought a request for his dismissal), 
or that we might be otherwise separated, Stoddart had begged me to 
give him a memorandum of ray opinions regarding the policy to be pur- 
sued towards these states ; and I wrote off a hasty summary of these 
notions, which were running in my head, with many things that I was 
anxious to say about my unfortunate strvi^its, and to my friends, when 
under excitement, "^hich ipust have made my expressions very wild 
and incoherent. I hopol that the jiaper containing them remained in 
the hands of I^fig Joseph ; but he, misunderstanding our instructions, 
instead of keeping it, gave 'it to Eusofee-i-Roomee (Augustin), who', 
apparently, went off at once with it to CaubuL* JiThen J got better I 
drew up for Stoddart the memorandum wMch he had asked for, and, 
which he now decides on forwarding.*- It is written in a more calm and 
less indignant tone thafl the 'letter aforesaid, but allowance must bo 
made for the bre^ty and freedom of the propositions, for we were^o 
liable to be interrupted ^and discovered, that I could* only fbn my 
opinions by snatches, and paper is a scarce artjple with us.” — [Arthv/r 
GonoUy's MS, J(mrnal,'\ 
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The passages omitted from this letter relate almost 
entirely to the services and the pay of Conolly’s at- 
tendants. There is nothing more remarkable in his 
letters and journals, written at this time, than his tender 
regard for others, and his forgetfulness of self. Not 
only did he grieve for the suflerings of his friend, and 
endeavour, by putting him forward as the real represen- 
tative of the British Government, to obtain Stoddart’s 
release, or at least a mitigation of the severity of his 
confinement, but he exhibited, also, the tenderest solici- 
tude for the welfare of all* the servants who had accom- 
panied him to Bokliara, and, in the midst of his ftwn- 
affliction, even on the bed* of sickness and in the near 
prospect of death, thought of nothing more earnestly than 
the future wclfixi% of his poor dei)endcnts.* On the 5th 
of April he wrote in his journal :* 

Apnl 5 . — When I came here, Stoddart did hife utmost to put, 
me forward ; but now, as long as the Ameer detains him, I shall 
refer to him as the accredited British agent, every communication 

* General Pollock exerted himself to obtain an adjustment of the- 
claims of Captain Conolly’s servants ; and he succeeded. The letter 
wliich was written in reply to Pollock’s api)licatioii shows in what light 
Lord Ellenborough regarded Conolly’s mission: “With reference,” 
wrote the C]jjief Secretary, your letter of the 23rd ultimo, on the 
subject of the remuneration appljed for, on behalf of the servants 
attached to the mission of Lilutenant A. Conolly ^o Kokund, I am 
directed to inform you that the Governor- Geiferal has no knowledge of 
Lieutenant A, Conolly’s mission to Kokund having been authorised. On 
th<i contrary, his Lordship was infonued, hy^the late Prl^dent of the 
Board of Control, that jLieutenant A. Conully was expressly instructed 
by him not to go to Kokund J^nd, in all probability, he owes all hia 
misfortunes to his direct transgression of that instruction. The servants 
entertained by him, however, are not responsible for the indiscretion 
of tjieir master. They were in the service of an ^cer apparently 
employe^ on a, public mission by his government, and the Governor- 
General is prepared to consider their positioif favourably. His Lord- 
ship, therefore, authorisel the disbursement of the sums stated in the 
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on business that the Ameer may make to me, whether wo should be 
together or separated. Ho well knows all the people here, and the 
dignity of Our government is safe in his hands. 

We have heard that the Russians are about to depart, and that 
they are to take their enslaved people with them ; but we cannot 
get at the truth of tho statement. Report also says that the 
Ameer Will march with his army seven or eight days hence. 
There is no doubt that he is preparing for an early move ; but 
though Takkind and Kokund are named as his points of attack, 
it is not certain that he will go eastward. This is the 107th day 
of our confinement, without change of clothes; but the weather 
having become warmer, we can do without the garments that 
most harboured the vermin that we found so distressing, and we 
are both now, thank God ! quite well. We trust that our friends 
will be informed of our well-being. We have desired all our 
servants, except ibraheem (who re^mains behind to keep up corre- 
spondence), to return to their homes as soon as their strength 
enables tliem to travel, begging them to make their way anyhow, 
and to rest assured that everything due will be made up to them 
on their reaching, Caubul. .... Allahdad Klfan behaved very 
firmly in refusing to allow that ho was the servant of a Feringhee 
servant, as the Ameer wished him to do, and did justice both to 
the dignity of his royal’ master and to the policy of tho British 
Government in Afghanis^n. I beg that his conduct ma^ bo 
mentioned to Shah Soojah, and I trust that all his losses will be 
made up to him ; but if the preparation of the account is left to 
him, he will make it a very largo one, and part of tho settlement 
may perhaps he deferred till it is decided whether or not tho Amqgr 
is to be called upon for repayment. «. 

When our last packet was despatched we deemed it not impos- 
sible, froM the Akneer’s^expressions, which had been reported to us, 
that his Majesty dea^ned to'send us away with the Russian Mission. 

papers attached to your jetter, under reply to be due to these sevTral 
persons ; but the sums so paid on account of ^ wages accruing to these 
several persons, after they left Khiva ^fter declucting therefrom the 
amount of wages which would haye become due during a direct march 
to Caubul) will be made accharge against Lieiiteiuint A. Conolly, wlfb 
will he required to refund the amount, as well as all sums whicl^raay 
have been drawn on account of such an unauthorised 4 ,exben£|ou of his 
mission.” — [Mr. Maddtock to General Pollocjs: Simlah, Nov. 8, 1842. 
MS. Records.] • 
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Our keepers rather inclined to the idea that Huzmt would dismiss 
us about the same time by the route of Persia ; and the Topshee- 
Bashee’s old brother talked seriously about performing a pilgrimage 
to the holy city of Meshid in our company. 

These hopes were most delusive. As time ajjivanced, 
the pros})ects of restoi-ation to liberty became more and 
mo7*c remote. About the middle of the month of April, 
the Russian Mission took its departure ; and the Ameer 
set out from Bokhara at the head of a gi-and military 
expedition against the state of Kokuiid. On the 13th 
of April, Conolly wrote in lus journal : « 

Apnl 13. — We hci^d that the Russians had been dismissed 
with presents of honour, tr!at tho Kodiyar Beg Karawool 
Beggee, ranking ub captain or commander of 100, had been 
attached to Colonel Boutonoff aS #he Ameer’s envoy to St. 
Petersburg, aruhthat tho Huzrut had promised to promote him 
to the grade of Tok-Suba, commander of 1000, privileged to 
hear a cow-tail banner, on his return after the performance of 
good service. The Ameer's own arrangements were said to bo 
completed, and the direction of it certainly to the eastward. An 
envoy from Kokund, who arrived t^^fc days ago, was not re- 
ceived, but was told to go about his own business wherever he 
listed. Our informant mentioned at the same time that the last 
envoy from Khiva had been dismissed a fortnight before with es* 
t?fioiilinary honour, all his servants getting dresses* We now 
also learueS that the heir of the Koondooz chief had sent an 
’ envoy to the Ameer, who had? ordered one of his officers, a Khojeh, 
Btyled’Salam Aghassi, to accompany ^hat lagent to Kodndooz on 
his return. It was thought, we were told, lihat tho Khojeh of 
Balkh would endeavour to take Kooudooz^on Mecr Mbi’ad's death, 
and the heir may, in this apprehension, have been alert to put him- 
self under tlfb Ai#L>or’s i^otection. This morning the Ameer 
showed the Topshoe-Basliee an especial mark of favour by 
aendinghima loaf of refined sn^ar from the palace; towards 
evening his Majesty rode four miles to a place ofj|^)ilgrimage, and 
on iTis r^urn at niirht had the Topshoe-Bashee up to give him some 
orders. 


The narrative tlicii proceeds ; 
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Early next moming (tlio 14th) the Ameer marched out to tlie 
sound of his palace kettle-drum^ and trumpets, leaving us in the 
filthy clothes which wo had worn for 115 days and nights. We 
said to the Gunner’s old brother, when he mentioned the Ameer’s 
having departed, ‘‘Then the Meshid caravan apparently stands 
fast.” “ Jfo,” was his reply ; “ please God it will go soon. I asked 
the Topahee-Bashee lust night if nothing had been settled about 
you, and he replied, * When the Russians get out a march or so, 
the Dustan Kanchee will make a petition about them, and they 
will be dismissed.’ '* The old man also remarked, probably from 
'What he had heard his brother say, that the Arnecr had expressed 
himself to the effect that ho knew* Russian Elcheo was led to 
get r.8 in order to make a boast of liaving procured our release, 
which made it seem as though Colopcl Boutenoff had been endea- 
vouring to obtain our dismissal. Our old ke^^jer persisted for some 
days in assuring us of his belief that our immediate dismissal was 
designed, and on the 18th said that he wffcs going down into 
the city to seek out my De\^fan ‘Beggee, Eusoff Khan (Augustin), to 
set his mind at ease about us ; he returned, sayieg that he hjxd 
been referred from place to place without finding Eusoff Khan, or 
any of our people ; but that one Meer Hyder and another shop- 
keeper of his acquaintance had assured him that they were all in, 
the town, and that four or five of them were in the habit of conr.ing 
•occasionally at night to a certain quarter, to hear books read. Wo 
had thought the gunners might have received orders to collect some 
of our people in order to our respectable dismissal ; but knowing 
that all our men, except Ibraheem, had left Bokliara, we concluded 
that the Topshee-Bashoe had made use of his old brother to deceive 
us, in order to keep us hopeful an^ quiet for another period, as he 
said nothing ab^mt changing our elefuhes, and kept himself (piite ‘ 
n,loof frpm us, whicli he' wou^d hardly have done had he believed 
what he reported in*the Ameer’s name. 

Just bef6i*e the Ameer’s departure, we heard that a Bri^sh 
Elchee had arrived at Merve, on his way hither. We could get no 
further accounts of the said Elchee, judged tfiat it might bo 

Shakespear on his way to Khiva defaccdl 

From the to *the 7th of May the palace drums 

and trumpets ipvcre continually sounding for intelligence that 
Kokund had been taken after a faint endeavour at jesisfance 
under the famed KoRimd general, Guda Bai ; that the latter liad 
been taken prisoner, and that the robollious town had«boen given 
up to plunder, kc. 
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Then follows much of Bokhara j^olitics, the manuscript 
being greatly defaced — and after this, some passages of 
personal narrative, the chronicle of which extends up to 
the 24th of May — the latest date under which I have 
been able to discover anything in the hand^vriting of 
Arthur Conolly : 

We had expressed to our old guardian a wish to get some money 
from Meshid, with which to reward him for his Kindness, (and to 
Ljet) him privately to buy (us) a few necessaries in the event of our 
further detention, and, lixi^g the idea, he, on the 19th instant 
(May), brought secretly to see us his son-in-law Budub, erfl^loyed 
as a caravau-bashee between Bokhara and the Holy City, who 
agreed to act as ^gent in ^he business after another week. 
Inquiring the news from Budub, we, heard that Kamran was 
said to be confined in Herat hy Yar Mahomed Khan — that the 
Ihiglish remained as before at Caudahar and Caubul — and 
that four EliJhees, English, Russian, Persian,^ and Turkish, had 
gone together to Khiva, each displaying his national flag, and 
told the Khan Huzrut that he had the choice of quietly giving 
up pluudcring and slave-dealing, or* of meeting the Shah of 
l^jrsia, who had assembled a large^army for the redress of his 
people. 

* ^^ * * * * 

Our old friend now informed us, on the authority of his Afghan 
^cquainbince, Mecr Hyder, that all our people had* left Bokhara 
on heariftg that they ha?l been inquired about. . . . Possibly 
the Ameer really did menu to send us away at the time of his 
marCliing, but deferred to do so on heari’<ig that we ha(f no servants 
left here, or from one of his incalculable caih’ices. I had noted, in 
a detailed report of our proceedings after leaving ^tokimd, which 
vtrhon wo were seized I \vas waiting tlie Ameer’s permission to 
despatch by» a comrihr ta Caubul, an expression which the Kaib 
heard his Majesty had utt^ed in his camp after my arrival, to the 
effect that he would give tlio J^glish a few rubs more, and then 
be friends with them again. Though we were |jot sure that the 
Afier had so spoken, the plan seems one likely to be entertained 
by an^ ignorant and weak man, anxioi* to give an imposing 
impression of his grejitness and confidence ; and to it I partly 
attributed the ungraciousness of my public reception in camp, 
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tliough I was tho Naib’s honoured guest; tKe fiiilure of the 
Huzriit to recover the horses and the property of my servants 
which had been plundered at his outposts, when bringing letters 
to him, and tlio hauteur with which, at the first joint reception of 
Stoddart and myself here, he caused it to be signified to us that 
as in old tii^ips there had been friendship between the Mussulmans 
and infidels, there existed no objection to the establishment of 
friendly relations between the states of Bokhara and England; 
but that tho Iluznit desired to know wnether we (tlie English) 
had been travellers over all Toorkistan to 8j)y the laud with a 
Vieiv to take it, as we had taken Caubul, or for other purposes ; 
and wished all our desigus to be uavciled, in order that if they 
Were friendly they might become apparent, and that if hostile, they 
might still bo known. The Governpicnt of India, knowing what 
communications it has sent to Bokhara, will |^e able to judge tho 
Ameer’s conduct better than we are.* 

On the 19th (Mry) the d’opshee-Bashee paid %s a visit of a few 
moments, after keeping away fbr fwo months. He mentioned that 
a man with a name like Noor Mohumnud had conv) three or four 
days before from Hersia, bringing a load of things for Stoddart, of 
which the Dustan Kanchce had forwarded a list to the Ameer — 
probably the articles whiclr sliould have accompanied Lord Palmer- 
ston’s letter. The Huzrut, tho Topshee-Bushee said, would doubt- 
less, on his return, be gracious to us, and give us fine robes of 
honour, and treat us even better than before. 

About sunset on the 2J}rd, as Stoddart and myself were pacing 
Up and down a small court of twenty feet long, which enclosef; 
our prison, cAie of the citadel doorkeepers came and desired \i* 
both to sit down in a corner; we complied, wondering what would 
follow, and prcsei^tly saw heads peering at us fi’om the adjoining 
roofs, wh^n we understooi that the Ameer's heir, a youth of seven- 
teen, had taken this ^^ily of getting a sight of tho Feringhce Elchees. 
We must have given him ^but a poor impression in the remains of 
our clothes, and with heads and beards uncombed for more than 
five months. *' 

On the 23rd, Jooma Bai was accosted by a man named Makli- 
zoom, known to Stoddart^ who ' gave him n token, and a note 
written in such bp.d grammar as scarcely to be understood, in which 
he said one Juleb arrived lately from Khiva, mentioned thaj^ho /aiw 
Pottinger Sahib there, Hind another person named *Moosa having 
come, bringing a letter from Pottinger Saloib, who, he lays, is at 
Khiva, with the Elchee of Mahomed Shah. 
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Authentic histoiy here teraiinates. Beyond this all is 
doubt and conjecture. On the 28th of May, Stoddart 
despatched an official letter to the Indian Government,* 
which was forwarded with Conolly’s journals j and at 
this point we lose altogether the track of the footprints 
which the Bokhara captives have left on the great desert 
of time. That they perished miserably is 'certain, “ No 
change has taken place in our treatment,” wrote StoddaiiJ 
— it is the last sentence penned in the Bokhara priseto 
which seems to have reached its destination — “ though 
hopes, so long proved to be deceitful, are held outtO us 
on the return of the chief.”** But the Ameer, glutted with 
conquest, returnee^ from the Kokund expedition, and 
ordered them out * to death. They died by the hands of 
the public executioner. But tho precise period of their 
death is not with certainty to be ascertained. 

There is but scanty evidence to enable us to determine 
the point. That which is most credible is the evidence of 
Saldi Mahomed, a youth whom Major Todd despatched 
from Herat, to join Captain Conoll^’s suit. His story is, 
that in the month of June, 1842, Stoddart and Conolly 
were executed by order of the Ameer ; that he derived^ 

• 

An abstftict of this letterVas forwarded by another route, and it 
reached John Conolly at Canbn>on the 4th of Jnly.i In tlys letter, 
Stoddart reports the success of the Ameer at Kekund. “ The Ameer,” 
he wrote, “entered Kokund on the 11th of Ma/, and gave it up to 
pillage— destroyed its rulers— unpeopled its cj^pital, and is* how on his 
return, having distributed the different governments among his own 
Bokharan chiefs.* He Im Secomt master of immense treasure, and will 
now probably march against *lfhiva, which, unless saved by some 
demonstration from Persia or Afghanistan,^ must fall in August or 
September, after a short campaign.” With reference t% the efforts of 
the R^sian Mission, he says : “ The Russian Mission left this towards 
the end of Spril. * I feel convinced that Colonel fcoutenoff’s kind desire 
procure ou{ release failedvsolely in consequence of the unreasonable* 
ness of the Amaer,”—[ CorrespoTidenct*} 

m von. III. • 
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his information from one of the executioners ; and that he 
saw their graves. On the 17th of June, it is related, they 
were taken out of their prison, and, in the presence of an 
assembled multitude, led into a small square. Their 
hands wgre bound together before them. Their graves 
were dug before their eyes. Stoddart was first marked 
for death. He cried aloud against the tyranny of the 
Ameer ; and his head was cut off with a knife. Conolly 
was then offered his life, on condition that he would 
adopt the Mussulman faith. Put he indignantly rejected 
thav-proposal. Stoddart,” he said, ‘‘ became a Mussul- 
man, and yet you kill him : I am prepared to die.” And 
then Arthur Conolly, full of^ faith m% the merits of his 
Eedeemer, stretched •forth his neck, and^diod.* 

t t. 

* General Pollock officially reported Captain Coi^lly’s death from 
Caubnl, in a letttr dated September 30 ; but he added: “The only 
authority for the death of this very intelligent officer is conveyed in a 
Persian letter from a native of Caubul, who writes from Bokhara to 
Moollah Ahmed Khan, of this city, saying, * Tell Moostafah (Captain 
A. C.’s servant) that his uncle, whom he left here sick, saying he was 
a great traveller and had visited Kokund, was taken very ill, and 
though we gave him medicine and did all in our power, it was of no 
^vail. It was the will of God that he should die.* Moostafah and 
Moollah Alftued Khan are both of opinion that Captain A. Conollf»'is 
the person alluded to, and as the letter proceeds to say that the effects 
of the de(^ased a|fe at Bokhara, and can- be sent when required ; and as. 
Moosta^h had no uncle, uto whom could the description apply ? I fear 
there can be no reason to doubt the death of the above-named officer. 
Cobnel Sto'ddart is, fron^. native report, said to be alive, and still in 
confinement.*’ — [JIfS. HecorcU.] This is mere conjecture ; and bj no 
means tallies with the more credible ac^^ nt oY Vie execution of the two 
prisoners. On the 3rd of November, T842, the Supreme Government 
assumed that Conolly w|s still alive. But the home authorities 
adopted Saleh Mahomed*B story, and struck Stoddart’s name out of the 
army list, from the 17th of June, 1842. I believe this really t^have 
been the^^te of their deaths. Major Rawlinson, on the moAing of the 
16th of September, 1842, met one of Stodc^*s servants pear Canbul, 
and the man whom he knew, informed him that he had come direct 
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There is nothing more painful than this in all the 
history of the Central- Asian war. It would be unjust to 
encourage a belief in the reader’s mind that efforts were 
not made to compass the liberation of Colonel Stoddart, 
From the time when Major Pottinger first received at 
Herat intimation of his friend’s captivity, and wrote to 
the Ameer a protest figainst tlie outrage he had com- 
mitted, to a date long subsequent to the deaths of 
♦Stoddart and Conolly, continual efforts were made, both 
from tlie side of India and of England, to accomplish this 
gi’eat object. Todd did all that he could do from 4 i^rat ; 
Abbott and Shakespear did all that they could do from 
Khiva ; Macnaglften did • all that he could do from 
Caubul ; Lord ii^uckland did all that he could do from Cal- 
cutta. From Loudon, Lord Palmerston directed our 
ambassadoi's tat St. Petersburgh and Constantinople to 
obtain the agency of the Courts at which they were resi- 
dent ; and botli the Sultan and Count Nesselrode wrote 
urgent letters to Pokhara in behalf of the British 
[)risoncrs.* But when all this iS related, it still appears 
that more regard might have been shc^wn for Stoddai-t’s 
[)osition, and that if there had been greater j»roinptitudfi 
^ answering tlie references made by him to, the homo 
aiitliuriti(AS, he might htive taken advantage of a favorable 
change in the feelings cd" tfic Ameci*, aiK^.of his^own cir- 
cumstances, to take his dejmitnre frmn J^lokluira. •Certain 
it is that Stoddiirt felt acutely the culpable, indifference 
t(kliis fate displayed by the British'* (Government. As far 
back as the July 4)f*th6^-eccding year he had written : 

from Bokhara, having started imraediatelj after the execution of his 
master. — [Af*S>. The reader may consult the works of Captain 

Cro^r and Dr. Wolff. 

* See the Edinburgh Review^ July^ 1845, lor an account of these 
efforts. The paper derives additional value from the assignment of its 
authorship to Sir John M ‘Neill, 

» * • a 
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News from me you will not expect, nor have I the least word of 
interest to offer you, except that I am waitiug the replies of goverm 
ment, before 1 am finally released and take my departure. Nothing 
can be more slack than the time and means taken to provide 
me with those replies, and my disgust perfectly negatives any 
attempt to ^rrite a commonly agreeable note. My last news from 
Caubul, dated June 6, says that poor Todd is there awaiting, if 
possible, a mitigation of his sentence. Conolly is not yet here from 
Kokan, nor have my messengers to him yet returned. They con* 
veyed the orders from Caubul, and an invitation to the Ameer, to 
return by this route.* 

r ' 

Oy^-.;jthe 28th of Fcbniaiy, 1842, he wrote again, as a 
kmd of eiuloi*semcnt to one of Qpnolly s letters : 


* Colonel Stoddart to I^'ajor Rawlinaon : Bohkaray July 7, 1841. 
MS. Correspondence. It m#y ‘be gathered from this letter that 
Stoddart bad no intention of awaiting Conolly’s arrival at Bokhara ; 
and that Conolly proceeded thither under orders from Caubul, and an 
invitation from the Ameer. An attempt has been made to control, in 
some measure, the flood of sympathy which sets in so strongly towards 
Arthur Conolly, by asserting that he was not authorised to proceed even 
as far as Kokund, and that h^ therefore brought his misfortunes down 
upon his own head. But I have before me the strongest proof that 
Conolly was authorised by the Supreme Government to proceed to 
Kokund, and to use his best endeavours to obtain the liberation of 
Colonel Stoddart. In a letter, an official copy of which is now befoM 
me, the Chief Secretary writes to the Envoy and Minister : As in the 
present aspect of ^flairs it does nob seim necessary to continue the 
restriction 'which had at ^flrst been imposed, his Lordship in Council 
authorises you to pertnit Captain Conolly to proceed from Khiva to 
Koknnd, if he ‘should think it expedient, and if he finds that he can do 
so without exciting serious distrust and jealousy at the former pla^e. 
In his personal intercourse with the Cif^Kokund, he will be 

guided by the instructions which have ^en issued, jirescribing the 
purport of his written communications. Captain Conolly may, in such 
a journey, find iig^reased means of using an useful influence at Bokhara 
for the release of Colonel Stoddart ; and his Lordship in Council pied 
not add, that he would lish every such means to be em'^loyed^ith the 
utmost earnestness and diligence for that pjirposc.” — [Mr^MaddoeJe 
to Sir W, Macnaghten : Dee» 28, 1840. MS. R^cords.'l 
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TO THE SECRETARY OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, 

SlH, 

The Governor-General in Council will bo informed by the 
accompanying abstract how far my position here [and that of 
Captain, Conolly] has been sacrificed. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

Charles Stoddabt. 

j 

The words within brackets were erased — ^mqst i3robably 
by Conolly.* , 

But Stoddart, thon^ii Jic may have resented the in- 
justice of sacrificing him to no purpose, was roa^y to 
become a sacrifice if, by«so doing, he could promote the 
interests of his country. ^ I beg sincerely,” he wrote on 
the oth of Aprjl, “ that no one mil regret any sacrifice 
of me, for it is nothing at all. * It may yet not be requi- 
site — ^but if ijit be, I regard the probable result, from the 
action of govermnent in doing justice* to others, and 
bringing all tliese countries to reasonable conduct, as 
fully compensating a much greater sacrifice than that of 
so humble an individual as I atn.”t If anything could 
increase the sorrow with which we contemplate the fate 
of this brave man, it w’ould be a perusal of such noble 
sentences as these. 

It was under a high and chivalrous sense of duty to 
his government that Culodel Stoddart co^itinued to face 
the 'dangers of his position at Bokhara, after *^^e might 
have escaped from tliem ; and it w’as under an equally 
fcJtrong sense of duty that Captain^Conolly made his way 
to the inl¥3spit^ible c^. To describe them officially as 

* Two other notes were written the prisoners on the back of this 
paper : one to Miss Stoddart at Norwich, and the other to John Conolly 
atMCaubul. “ Don’t believe all you hear or may hear,” wrote Stoddart. 
“Kee^all frfends informed of my health, fibd don’t let them be dUh 
turbed bj; rumours,” wij)te ConoDy. 

t MS, CoTi'espondence, 
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** innocent travollei-s,” was clearly a imsai)plication of 
language ; and yet, when on the famous 1st of October, 
1842, Lord Ellenborough addressed the following letter to 
the Ameer of Bokham, he so described them both : 

A. C. ♦ Simlah, October 1842. 

The Queen of England, my royal mistress, lias sanctioned my 
coming to India, to /conduct its government, and direct its armies. 

On my airival, I found that great disasters had befallen those 
armies, and much injury had been inflicted on my countrymen and 
the {>eople of India by the treacherous Afghans, under Mahomed 
Akbar Khan. * * 

In days from the time when I directed to British armies, 
reinforced from India, to move forward, three great victories have 
been gained over the Afghans ; the ci^y and citadel of Qhuznee have 
been destroyed, and now the Balia Hissar of Caubul is in my power. 

Thus, by God’s aid, have I afflicted with merited punishment the 
murderers of their own king aiSd bf a British minister. In this I 
have avenged the cause of all sovereigns and of all nabons. 

The wife and family of Mahomed Akbar Khan are prisoners, and 
my soldiers ail now conducting them to the sea. 

Thus are the wicked punished, even in their wives and families. 

1 hear that you, too, have gained great successes, at which d 
rejoice, if you had just ground of complaint against your enemy. 

It is in the midst of successes that clemency most becomes the 
conqueror, and gives to him an extent of permanent fame whicli 
offeh does not attend on victory. 

I was infotined, when I reached India, that you detained iii 
confinement two Englishmen, supposing them to have entertained 
designs against yo^. This must have*been your reason, for no 
prince deU^ns an innocent ^traveller. 

I am informed that they are innocent travellers. As individual 
they could not entertain Resigns against you; and I knowthe}^ 
were not employed by their government in such designs, for their 
government is friendly to you. 

Send them away towards Persia, xt will redound to your 
honour. They shall never ^tum *io give you offence, but be sent 
back to their own«country. 

Do this as you wish to have my friendship. ^ m ^ 


* MS. Records. 
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So manifest a repudiation of the official character of 
these two officers was not right ; and it has been said, by 
one whose zeal and enthusiasm overlaid his judgment 
and discretion, but who is still entitled to honourable 
mention for his generous exertions in a hopeless cause,* 
that this very letter, in all likelihood, caused thb execu- 
tion of the prisoners. To describe them as traveller was, 
it is said, to proclaim them as spies, liut the letter, 
however dangerous in itself, was at least harmless in its 
results. Before it was Wen written, the innocent tra- 
vellers ’* had journeyed to a land where the tymnny of 
princes could not reach them — ^where the wicked^ase 

from troubling and the weary are at rest.t 

* .# 

Captain Grover,’ 

t The extracts from Captain Condll>*8 letters and journals in this 
chapter are all made from the originals, and have, in some places, been 
deciphered with much dithculty ; the manuscript,' written in very 
minute characters, being greatly de&oed by damp and attHtion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

[April — July : 1842.] 

« 

Ai&irs at Caubul — Elevation of Fi^tteh Jung — Opposition of the 
Barukzyes—Arrival of Akbar Khan— His Policy-Attack on the 
f^ia Hissar — Its Capture — Conduct of Akbar Khan — Barukzye 
Strife — Defeat of Zemaun Khan— Situation of the Hostages and 
Prisoners'. r * 

On the death of Shah Soojah therS commenced in 
Caubul a civil war. Tlio *wliole city was thrown into 
convulsion. Futteh Jung, the second son* of the mur- 
dered Shah, was proclaimed King. He was a man of 
weak understanding and infamous character ; hut ho was 
believed to be friendly tj the British Government, and 4ie 
both hated and feare^ the Barukzyes. In himself a mere 
cypher, he could have done nothing to resist the en- 
croachments of that powerful tribe ; but Ameen-oollah 
Khan threw all the weight of his jnfluenco into the scalfs 
in favour of the Prince, and* for some time they seemed 
equally belanced. The Naib carei nothing for the Prince ; 
but he Scented thi royal treasures, and where the money 
lay the thickest, th^re was sure to bo Ameen-oollah 
Khan, 

In such troublous times as ^^/had^low Vallen upon, 
the Prince had little taste for royalty. He remembered 
the fate of his fathel*; and shrunk from the perilous 
excitement in which he wus now about to bo plun^jd. 
Weak, too, as he wai, he had sagacity enough to perceive 
that British power was again on the* ascendant, Und that 
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whatever might be the result of the internecine strife 
which was now convulsing the capital, the supremacy of 
the British would be speedily re-established. It was 
expedient, therefore, he thought, to exert himself to the 
utmost, to obtain the favourable consideration of his old 
Feringhee allies ; so he despatched earnest letters to 
Captain Macgi'cgor at Jellalabad, pleading both for himself 
and the memory of his murdered father* protesting his 
inviolate attachment and loyalty to the English Govern- 
ment, and imploring them to tell him what to do. * 
Futtch Jung had been proclaimed King by Ameen- 
oollah Khan and the Populzyes ; but the Barukzyes re- 
fused to recognisg liim. Again they set up the Newab 
Zemaun Khan, and openly defied^ the Suddozye power. 
>Soon the two Contending parties broke out into open 
hostilities. Amecn-oollah Khan and his puppet were the 
fii’st to draw the sword. On the 1st of* May there was 
fighting from house to house — ^the whole city was in com- 
motion. On the following day, siwccss began to declare 
itself on the side of the Barukz^jes. Amcen-oollah Khan 
made a false move, and disastrousljj^ over-reached himself. 
Believing that the act would dishearten the Barukzyes, 
he seized tlio person of Meer Hadjee, the chief Moollahir 
I'flit vety^different was ^hc real from the anticipated effect 
of this outrage. Nearly ^11 the townspeople, before 
neutral, rose to avenge this insult offered to tkeir High 
Priest. The Kohi stances joined them.* The Hadjee was 
released. But popular indignati<|n ran high against 
Amecn-oollah Khan. His house was burnt. His property 
was plundered. *His ^^ants were seized. Compelled 
to seek safety in flight, he flung himself into the Balia 
Hissar. * ^ 

^e Prince made a show of welcoming him, but secretly 
decM^ that he w^uld willingly siAender him and his 
PopulzyS associates* to the British, if Pollock would 
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advanco upon Caubul — tLat one of his main objects^ 
indeed, in opening the gates to them was to have the 
rebels more securely in his power.* The Naib knew that 
his position was a dangerous one, and declared that he 
would throw himself on the mercy of the British and take 
his chanc6 of being hanged. There was a more unre- 
lenting enemy beyond the walls of the Balia Hissar. 
The Barukzyes were eager to destroy him. 

The contest now mged furiously. The guns of the 
Balia Hissar were opened upon thp city. Multitudes of 
the townspeople fled in dismay. There were 5000 men 
in the citadel ; there was no lack of provisions. The 
money was all in the hands of the Pripce ; and he dis- 
bursed it freely to hi,s adherents. But the Baiukzyes 
were miserably poor. They ^ could only mise money by 
the sale of jewels and the exaction of fines ; and the 
Kohistanees and others who flocked to their standard 
envied the fortunate followers of the more opulent 
Prince, t 

It was not likely that Akbar Khan would regard with 

* On the 6th of May, Mohun Lai wrote: “The Prince (Futteh 
J[|UDg) is very, very anxious that the General should inarch to Caubul ; 
he appears no^ involved in difficulties, and undoubtedly is friendly 
our government. He says he would not aUow Ameen-oollaii and the 
Populzye rebels to come into the paldce, ^^he evening they were obliged 
to leave the tity, biH by allowing them to come in, he entertained two 
objects. Firstly, to employ their services against the enemies of both 
states (the Barukzyes, who^ murdered the Envoy and also his father, 
the King, placed by the English Goveniment on the thibne) till ttfe 
arrival of General Pollock. Secondly, he n^./ kiep themi.quietly in his 
possession, and catch them as rebels, <^eu you approach.** — [iif5. 
Jlecordg,] •' 

t “The Prince,” said Mohun Lai, “ is of course very liberal to those 
that espouse his cause, vrhile the Barukzyes pay very little by seljkg 
Jewels and finely. The JfbhistaneeB or disciples of Mcfon Halftjee^re 
towards the Baruki^es ; "hut they groan to rj;ceive money Igsser thaik 
tlioie who are with the Prince.” — Jtecords.] 
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unconcern these proceedings at the capital. He was 
awaiting the return of Captain Mackenzie from Jellalabad, 
when intelligence of the disturbed state of • affairs at 
Caubul was brought to him. Determining first, however, 
to learn the result of the mission to General Pollock’s 
camp, he resolved to set out for the scene of strife, and 
to take one or two of the English officers with him. 
Mackenzie returned on the 3rd of May, ^nd was imme- 
diately despatched by the Sirdar on a second mission 
to Jellalabad, whilst Akbar Khan, taking Pottingcr arfti 
Troup with him, set out *011 the following day for the 
capital. 

Anived at Caubul, the Sirdar played his game with some 
address. Sedulously giving* currencjr to the intelligence 
that he had been In treaty with General Pollock, who was 
said to have recognised his autliority, he enhanced his 
own importance in the eyes of his countrymen, and sowed 
disaifection among the adherents of the royal party. 
Many who had before been neutral^ now, believing that 
the* British were on amicable ij^erms with the Sirdar, 
openly espoused his cause. Khan Shereen Khan and the 
Kuzzilbashes had hitherto remained inactive ; but feeling 
the importance of their coadjutancy, Akbar Khan madO'* 
stifbnuous efforts to obtiyn it, and gained at last •a promise 
of support.* From day to day there was continual strife 

• • 

* ^*Khan Shereen Khan,” wrote Mohun Lal,ton the 9th •of May, 
**came last night to me and said, that the Barukzyes press upon him 
to side with them to oppose the Prince ; and^f he does agree he is sure 
he will be ruin^. He^siys is going to send his wives to some of the 
country forts, and then eithei^gia into the Balia Hissar or wait upon 
you at Jellalabad ; and then he thipks that the whole of the Persians 
will follow him.” — And again, on May •! 0th: “Yesterday, about 

&ooik Mahomed Akbar Khan came in person V> Khan Shereen 

Khal^and persuaded him, after a long talk, t^ide with him to oppose 
the Prince towards Benue Hissar. When Mahomed Zemaun Khan 
heard this fie got jealous, Ind sent a message to Khan Shereen Khan, 
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and much fighting. The advantage was for the most part 
on the side of the Barukzyes. The Prince had thrown up 
some outworks round tho Balia Hissar ; but partly owing 
to the weakness and partly to tho treacheiy of the guards, 
they had been earned by the enemy.* Pottinger wit- 
nessed some of these engagements, and wrote of them as 
most contemptible affairs. 

It soon becitme only too probable that the Balia Hissar 
itself would fall before the Barukzyes. The energy and 
vigour of Akbar Khan and his confederates greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the wi*etched Prince and his few interested 
su^p5rtei*s. Fearful of this, Fiittch Jung continued to 
write pressing letters to the British authorities at Jella- 
labad, urging them to push * on to his relief, and Mohim 
Lai gave cogency to the request by ‘setting forth the 
probability of tho Balia* Hissar falling into the hands of 
tho Barukzyes, and the strength which th&t party would 
derive, not only from the occupation of such a command- 
ing position, but froni.the possession of the royal treasures. 
Like his father, however, the Prince continued to declare 
that his money was failing, and to request the British to 
supply him with funds to carry on the war. But more 
•4ihan all he clamoured for the advance of the British 

if he did not go himself or send hi%son to assist Soojah-ool-Dowlah, as 
the Newa\}, hud requested him, he haS better not go, with Mahomed* 
Akbar t»o. The lat^r at last gacceeded.” — [MS, Jtecorda.] 

* “When Mahomed Akbar,” wrote Mohun Lai, “appeared in the 
field opposite the first or distant fort, Abdul Salem became traitor, ^nd 
waited on Mahomed Akbar, who gave him^a h9r8e and desired him to 
go to his village. Upon this the of \he Prince, who were 

stationed in the forts between the fort of Abdul Salem and Balia Hissar, 
became disheartened and towardly, obliged to desert the forts without 
fighting, and to the Balia Hissar. Mahomed AkbaFs peojile fol- 
lowed the fugitives to % very gates of the Balia Hissgr, an^po^lssed 
the gun of the Prince. Mahomed Akbar jiad taken lAlajor Pottinger 
also with him to the fight.” — [MS. lUcords.^ 
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army. On tlie lltli of May he wrote to Captain Mac- 
gregor ; 

The reason of the present contest is this. I wished to excite a 
dispute between the Barukzyes and the other wicked men, with a 
view that they should have no leisure even to touch ^their own 
heads, and thus the English army may reach here unmolested. To 
effect this cause, whatever gold and silver I had has been paid to 
the people, with the object of securing the interests of the British.* 
Now I have very little cash remaining in the treasury — enough 
only to support me for some ten or fifteen days more. After that 
period, without assistance fponh the British, I shall be reduced to 
the greatest difficulty. The men of the world are the^^^^^les 
and worshippers of money. If you will not raise the victorious 
standard of the Britis^ troops quickly, or do not send me reinforce- 
ments within a few days, all the people will desert me on account of 
not having money, and the Barukzyes will Ihen have the upper-hand 
over me. • 

If the Barukj^yes establish their power, serious evil is to be 
apprehended ; and the household of the British a41y (Shah Soojah) 
will be destroyed. After this there will be nothing in store for us 
but repentance and disgrace. It is as clesj; to all the people as the 
sun, tliat I am soliciting the assistance of the friends and nations of 
my late father. In delaying this objedt many dangers may arise, 
and much harm may befall the needy. In such a crisis as this, all 
objects may be easily gained ; and the affairs which are now reduced 
to a state of disorder will, without much difficulty, be brought ink^ « 
orifer again. * 

If you afb delaying your Wrch on account of supplies of grain, 
•you need not care for thiss it it pleases God that I should 
recovcY* my authority, there will be thousands *of Khurwars 
(measures of ten maunds) of grain, as well as J)lenty of fodder for 
the horses. t 

f have heard that the Bombay forces have r eached Candahar, and 
also marched tlience to*th2kquarter. It would be highly desirable, 
if the victorious army of tJ^cutta should possess this country . 
before the arrival of the Bombay ’forces^ that it should show the 
world that your arms alone have gained the victory^ Although the 

* “In consequence of (Jtablishmg the British harmony .*’ — [Mohwii 
LdC 8 Tmrutlation,] 
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army of both sides belongs to the same government, I write thus 
because I wish you well.* 

On the day after this letter was written, three holy 
men presented tliemselves before the Prince, with over- 
tures of* peace from the Sirdai’. They set forth that 
W'hatcvcr oaths Futteh Jung might desire the Barukzye 
chief to swear ^ to him, would be solemnly sworn on the 
Koran. “ Of what avail are oaths,” asked the Prince ; 
alid sending for several Korans from finothcr apartment, 
showed the St/iuh how they were covered with the seals 
of AH' mrukzye, the Douranee, the Caubiilce, the Persian, 
and the Kohistanee chiefs. This,’\ added the Prince, 
“is God’s holy book, in whfch all the faithful believe. 
Look at these seals and the oaths of fidelity written upon 
the margin, declaring that tlie enemies of tlie royal family 
are the enemies of Mahomed — ^and yet the Banikzyes 
Jiave murdered the King, my fatlier. If there be any 
other Koran sent frowc Heaven, let the Banikzyes swear 
solemnly upon it — this ^as been tried too often, and too 
often found wanting.” The Syuds were then dismissed. 
Nothing was done towards a stitisfactory arrangement. 
jSo Mahomed 8hah Khan was sent to conduct tlie nego- 
tiations wth the Suddozye Prince. 

What were tiic proposals pnade to the Prince, and in 
what’ligjit het regarded them, may be gathered .from 
the letter which, ron* the following day, he addressed to 
Captain ^lacgregor ; 

The circumstances of this quarter ^re folloyrs. Since the 
arrival of Mahomed Akbar Khan, th^Barukzyes at the head of the 
Ghilzyes, Oaubulees, and the Kobistauees, attacked the trenches 1 
ha^l built out at a distance. Some of them were taken by the 
enemy on account of the weakness of my guards, and othejfc in 
consequence of the treqphery of my people. All theftiaBnclesi^und 
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the Balia Hissar have fallen into the hands of the enemy, and we 
are now in a perfect siege. Yesterday, Mahomed Shah Khaxi, ‘ 
Ghilzye, came to treat with Ameen-oollah Khan into the Balia 
Hissar, and the result of their negotiation, after solemn oaths, was 
as follows : — That I should be acknowledged as King — Mahomed 
Akbar Kbau as Minister of State — and that Ameen-oollah Khan 
should hold the situation of Deputy (“Naib”) under the minister. 
After this, Mahomed Shah Khan was brought to my presence, and 
I was obliged to give him a “ Khelat but agr^ably to the advice 
of my well-wishers, I deferred giving my acquiescence to the result 
of their negotiation for two or three days to come. a 

They have made four proposals to mo, — Firstly, that I should 
allow Mahomed Akbar Khan to bo my minister, and Amej|g-oollali 
Khan his deputy. They are then both to raise an army an^ to go 
nud fight with the English forces coming up to Caubul. Secondly, 
they will stand neutral, if I like ; but I must prepare to go and 
oppose the British troops. Thirdly, if 1 am powerful, I must get 
ready to wage war with the Basuksyes. Fourthly, tluit I should 
take the whol^ family of the lato King, and go wherever I like ts 
go with them. ^ 

It appears that Ameen-oollah Khan, on account of our weakness, 
has consented to their proposals, and ha^ therefore gone out of the 
IJilla Hissar to have a conference with Mahomed Akbar Khan. 
These proposals have perplexed me greatly, and I am lost in specu- 
lation. If f were to appoint Mahomed Akbar Khan my minister, he 
would raise a force to oppose the English, and 1 should be forced to 
give up my artillery to him, which will bo a dangerous busiseoi, 
4n case of my refusal, the family of the late martyr giving) will be 
outraged! * 

My anxiety for your dep»rtu?e from Jellalabad for CaubuJ appear! 
thoroughly useless. It is now forty days siffee yoRr victorious 
army has passed up through Khybur, and ^ou have not yet left 
Jellalabad. I endeavoured to excite a| dispute among the rebels, 
with the view that the English army should reach here without 
opposition. # Alth#ii|;h ^ have successively sent letters through 
Mobun Lai, asking you td advance immediately to this side, but no 
symptoms of the kind have yetH-ppeared. In such delay dangerous 
evils are to be apprehended. , 

^t is a long time that I have deputed and entrusted Meerze 
Aobeff-oollah with my verbal messages t#you; but no answer hai 
yet reached me aboutjt. You should quickly reply to my letters, 
as well as the messages I have sent you by him, and also let me 
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know the day of your march, as I am now in much pei^plexity. If 
there be any hope of your immediate advance, I will undei‘go every 
hardship to defend the Balia Hissar, and engage the rebels in 6ght. 
In case of any more delay the object will be lost, and an easy end ^ 
will be obtained with the utmost difficulty hereafter. What con I 
write you lupre than this ? * 


Feeling himself utterly powerless to resist the demands 
of the Barukzyes, for all his principal supportci-s were 
deserting him, the Prince now placed himself in the hands 
of ^Ameen-oollah Khan, who went out to a conference 
with Mahomed Shah Khan, which mutual distrust nearly 
strangled in the womb, and consented to the fii-st of these 
propositions.* Futtch Jung was to be 1;he nominal occu- 
pant of the throne. Akbar Khan was to be minister ; and 
Ameen-oollah ^Khan, his Naib, or depufy. It was the 
object of the Sirdar to aiTcst the internal dissensions 
which were so weakening the great national and religious 
cause, to obtain possession of all the available money and 
munitions, and then Ur cany on the war with now vigour 
against the infidels. ^ 

But Mahomed Zcmaim Khan was the recojpjiied chief 
of the Barukzye party ; and ho now asked on what autho- 
rity the Sirdar vcntimed without his sanction to make 
peace with "the Suddozyes. Thcrq appeared to be every 
chance of an open nipture between them ; and scarcely 
had Akbav Khin concluded Ills negotiations with the 
Prince, then the New'ab made a hostile demonstmtion, 
attacked the Balia Hisair, but was beaten back with mucin 
slaughter. It was, however, cuiTei^tljj reported that a 
secret understanding existed bety ocn the tw^o Barukzye 


chiefs, whose common object *it was to obtain possession 
of the Balia Hjssar. ^^vo or three days aftenv^ards they 


were, outwardly, agajn united. An attempt 
made to lure the Prince to an interview with Akbar KC 
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beyond the walls of the Balia Hissar. The Arabs in the 
garrison, who remained true to the royal family, dissu§,ded 
the Prince from exposing himself to the treachery of the 
Sirdar ; mutual distrust soon engendered a rupture be- 
tween them ; and it was plain, that if some arrangement 
could not be promptly made between the Prince and the 
Barukzyes, through the agency of the Kuzzilbash chief, 
the Balia Hissar, the treasure, and the ,guns, would 
speedily fall into the hands of Akbar Khan and his cpn- 
federates. • « 

The Barukzyes now laid siege, with redoublednwigeur, 
to the Balia Hissar. The Prince was well-nigh deserted.* 
He called upon Oosman Khivi, Shah Soojah’s old minister 
to aid him, but iipon some frivolous pretext, the Wuzeer 
declined to league himself viitU so perilous' a cause. It 
was iissiduously given out that the Prince was holding the 
Balia Hissar only for the Feringhees ; and,*as the national 
feeling became stronger and stronger against him, if it 
had not been for the strength of the place itself, he would 
havtlly have been able to hold 4t for a day against the 
Barukzyesj^ljtut the fortress held out, in spite of the 
weakness of the Prince and the garrison ; and so at lagt ^ 
the Barukzyes began to undermine the work^. “Last 

* Accordihg, however, to our Euglish notions, the contest was very 
•far from a vigorous one. Joifn Conolly wrote frojfc Caukul: “The 
enutendiug parties continue to amuse tbcmselues i|ith firing l9ng shots 
with their guns and jeaails, and the Balia Boorj is attacked — that is, 
fired at for three or four houra by one or twoSihousand men every third 
night or so.” — OorrespoTidefice,] Conolly says, in the same 
letter ; “ There^is an Aecdo^ here, that three Feringhees arrived at 
the Balia Hissar in disguise,* and t]|iat on hearing this the Barukzyes 
withdrew their outposts to a considerable distance.” In another letter 
(May 26) he says ; “The Prince holds out still in tFe citadel. The 
Barifl^es have Ijeen battering at the Upper ]||^orj, and firing into the 
Balia %islir. •According to our ideas, their efforts have been almost 
harmless ; but the garrison I fear, have bboome alarmed, and would 
he glad to see relief.”--[Af5. JSeoo?^.] 

• von. HI. * * 
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night,” wrote Futteli Jung to General Pollock, at the 
beginning of June, "they made an assault; now they 
have made mines in every direction. My aftaii*s arc in a 
very critical state ... If you do not como quickly, the 
BaUa Hi^r and the throne will be lost, and you will be 
a sufferer. At this time I am at my last gasp. More- 
over, there isuiothing in the magazine.* Now is the 
crisis.”t 

« On the 6th of June, after an ineffectual attempt at 
negotiation, Akbar Khan issued erdem for the springing 
of thimine. But it was not carried sufficiently far to 
damage the works. J The explosion killed a large number 
of. the besiegers ; whilst the* storming paiiy was driven 
back by the garrison with considerable^ loss. The troops 
of the Shah-zadah are savl tto have " behaved very nobly, 
and like heroes, to have defeated the assipilt.’* Mohun 
Lai reported, hut with some exaggeration, that not less 
than 1000 of the followers of Akbar Khan fell upon this 
day. 

But the elation of the garrison was but short-lived. 
On the following day the Barukzycs brought up some 

The Prince had no powder. Mohun Lai, however, contrived to 
procure sonfe and to convey it to the BaUa Hissar, tlirough the agffhey 
of the Euzzilbash chiefs. ^ 

+ On the 5th June, Mohun Lai wrote to Sir R. Sliakcspear, • 
Pollock’s, military secretary : “If you will not march immediately, or 
in four days, to GunJamuck, you will lose all your prisoners, and the 
Barnkzyes will possess lift riches of the late Shah, as well as the Balia 
Hissar and the artillery.” — [Af<Su Hecords,] John Conolly’s letters, 
written about this time, contain the i^me hrgent 'exhortations to 
advance, as the only means of saving t/Te Balia Hissar and the prisoners. 

t The mine was altogetiier the merest bug-bear. It frightened the 
Prince and the«garrison ; but Mohun Lai assured the former that it 
eould not by any possibility do him any harm, as^it had no# been 
properly dug, nor run sufficiently far under the works t6 damo^ them, 
even if the Strength of the masonry were not such as to bid defiance to 
the attempt. 
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heavy ordnance and began to cannonade the Balia Hissar. 
The defenders then lost heart. The Hindostanee and 
Arab fighting men, who composed the bulk of the Prince’s 
followers, began to tremble for the safety of their families, 
and to call upon Futteh Jung to enter into some accom- 
modation with their assailants. Thus deserted by his 
garrison, who declared that they would ojjcn the gates to 
the enemy if the Prince did not submit, he had nothing 
to do but to abandon the defence, and to sufter the Ba- 
rukzycs to enter the Balla,^Hissar. 

With many professions of fidelity and demoi^totions 
of respect, Akbar Khan, presented himself before the 
Prince, declared that he hjid the prosperity of the royal 
family at heart, and that he himself was merely the ser- 
vant of the Suddozyes. Futtph^Jung offered him money; 
but he declined it — oflered him a di*ess of honour, but 
lie meekly refused to wear it. He wanted nothing, he 
said, but tlie prosperity of the Prince, and he could not 
wear the dross of honour until he* had adjusted all his 
differences with Mahomed Zenmun Khan. But these 
differences were not very easily to be adjusted. The 
Newab was unwilling to recognise the sovereignty of 
Futteh Jung ; and was jealous of the rising power of the* 
♦Sirdar.* ^.Meeting aftcy meeting was held, and many 
attemjits were made to^’ectincile the conflicting interests 
of the two Barukzye leadeiu It was ur^ed, cfli the one 
side, that if Futteii Jung were ackAowledged as the 
nqjninal ruler of Afghanistan, all hftj wealth would be in 
the power oj the ^cjiic^^, and that the war might then be 
waged against the infidcis with every chance of success. 
P>ut, on the other hand, it \vas asked by the friends of 
Zemavm Khan — and Meer Hadjee, the* High Priest, 
ad^kec^the lame views — since dimn^thc lifetime of Shah 
Soojak the*Newab Igid been chosen King by the chiefs 
and accepted by th& nation, why should they now revert 
* • T 2 
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to the old Suddozye sovereignty, which the country had 
so emphatically repudiated 1 * 

As time advanced, the difficulties in the way of a 
reconciliation between the two parties seemed to thicken. 
TheNewab declared that he was King — that Akbar Khan 
might hold the office ofCommandcr-iii-Cliief of the Afghan 
army, but tha^ Oosmaii Khan was to be the Wuzeer.f 
In the meanwhile, the Sirdar was gaining over the 
Kohistanec chiefs, and preparing himself for the inevi- 

* CoiTespondence of ^fohun Lah HIS. Records. Futteli Jung 
conli^usti.to write to the British authorities that he had little or no 
money ; and that if the British did not>advance, the royal family would 
be ruined and disgraced. “It is well known^to you,” ho wrote to 
Cbneral Pollock, “that Mahomed Xkbar has made peace, with the 
view to derive wealth from me ; but I know that I have none. If I 
could sell everything that I possess/, I should not bo able to raise a lakh 
of rupees.” , 

+ The Newab Hjid little money ; but the most valuable jewels of 
Shah Soojah were in his possession. The Shah was wont to carry them 
about with him in a bag > and he had them in his possession at the 
time of his raiuxler, “ Mahomed Zemaun Khan,” wrote Mohun Lqi.l to 
Sir Richmond Shakespenr, “Rms got hold of the most valuable jewels of 
the late King, who, report said, had them thrown into a ditch when 
Soojah ood'Dowlah murdered him. This was seen by an Afghan at a 
* distance, who after some days w’ent to the i>lace and took out the small 
bag of jewtfis, which he, being ignorant of their worth, sold then]^for 
600 rupees. This was reijorted to the'^Newab, who im|)risoned the 
bidders and got a^l the jewels from thdm. The bankers say tliat they, 
are wortl\.^0 lakhs (if rupees, but here are no men to juirchaso them.” — 
[MS. Records."] Aktar Khan had Cvmtiived to extract a considerable 
sum of money from the '►Prince. On the 17th of June, Mohuu Lai 
reported that the Sirdar had received a lakh and a half of rnp(;es from 
the royal treasury. On the 18th, John O^n oily'' wrote ‘ihat the Sirdar 
had drawn two lakhs, adding: “He lfus*taktm an inventory of all the 
property and treasure in |ihe citadel ; and has his own men there.” 
“ It will be a graat consolation to us all,” he wrote in conclusion, “ if 
you will tell us that no negotiations beyond the Kinsom of the pr^Aiers 
will ever be entered finto with Akbar. He is certi«iily*tlKr most 
uncompromising villain that ever lived.” ~ [Lieutenant^tt ConoUy to 
Captain Maegregor: Cauhutf June 18, 1812. MS. Records.] 
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table conflict. But the Kuzzilbashes now refused to 
league themselves with Akbar Khan, and talked of join- 
ing the British on their advance. There was no prospect 
of a reconciliation of the differences between the two 
Banikzye chiefs. The old Newab bitterly deplored the 
strife which seemed likely soon to plunge the city again 
into the miseries of war, and openly prstyed that Cod 
might send General Pollock quickly, so that he and 
Akbar might fly from Caubul before they had caused 
bloodshed among the 2 )oople by the violent arbitrement of 
their disputes. ^ 

Eipially did Akbar Khan claim credit for his forbear- 
ance. On the 21 si of Juncj after many fruitless attempts 
at an amicable mljustment of afifab's, tlie two factions 
came into open collision. ^ l>\\tth was fought ; and 
“after an insignificant fight *of two or three hours’ dura- 
tion,” the Newab w’as defeated. Ho ancf his sons were 
taken. His house was plundered. The leading chiefs of 
his party were seized and subjected to every conceivable 
insult. The victory, indeed, wa» complete ; but it was 
mainly achieved by tlie money which had been pillaged 
from the treasury of the Prince. Some of the most 
influential men of the Newab’s party were bribed over to “ 
desertJiivi ; and he found, when it was too late, that he 
. was betrayed. 

The Prince was throned on the 29th of June.* ^ But he 
exercised no regal power. The Sirdar, wlio conferred upon 
him the title of sovereign mainly to conciliate the Po- 
pulzyes, begjin rajjidlyito strip him of his wealth, and to 
reduce him to a mere fjageant and a name.* After 

* “The Prince was seated on the throne on Uie 29th. Akbar 
cottituted himself prime minister of all Afj^ans. The Hindostanee 
depeolenls oif tte Prince had been previously removed from the Balia 
Hissar, and none but his immediate attendants were allowed to remain 
■^the garrison being composed of Akbar's own soldiers. The remnant 
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possessing himself of all the tangible property upon which 
he could lay his hands, he called in all the secretaries and 
managers of the royal household, and compelled them to 
give an accomit of their stewardship. Ho had taken up 
his residence in the Balia Hissar ; was digging a ditch 
around the place ; and laying in military stores. He 
then began to ^endeavour to compass the possession of 
all the hostages and captives, and to secure them against 
the chance of rescue by confining them in the Balia 
Hissar. ^ . 

The situation of the English gentlemen at Caubul, 
who haJT resided so securely upder the protection of the 
good Newab, now became mo^e criticai* On the death 

c 

of the royal jewels, treasure, ai^l Rfoperty, even to a few silver cooking 
utensils, had been also made over to Akbar. It was Akbar’s intention 
to have deposed tl^ Prince ; and several meetings were convened to 
discuss the question. The resolution to crown the Prince was sudden, 
and suggested by an idea that the Popuizyes who had connected them- 
selves with Timour at Candahar might be induced to recognise the 
present arrangements in a preference to a Suddozye King under British 
auspices.’*— /. B. ConoUy to Sir Richmond Shakesjf^ear : 
July 1, 1842. MS. Records.] 

• All the circumstances attending their sun-ender ought to be 
related. Th| incident is thus feelingly chronicled by Captain Johnsqp : 
‘‘Two days after the death of Shah Sdojah, the jjeopleiDfr Caubul 
demanded that our hostages, who*ha<J been left under charge of 
Mahomed Zsmaua€Chan, should be given up to the care of the son 
of the late High Priest, sMeer Hadjee. The former noble-hearted 
gentleman, than whom no i^ther could have behaved more tenderly to 
his children, begged and entreated with tears that the separation should 
not take place — adding that he was willing t# gk^up hie^own family to 
the popular will, but not the English ge^lesnen who had been entrusted 
to his care, and who were his honoured guests — ^that he would, if the 
people so willed it, make oW to them his own son, with* his sword 
round his neck, an% his turban for a winding-sheet, to be dealt ^th 
according to their pleasurii; but that force alone should*dQpriwB of 
the society of his friends. When all entreaties failed, he^ hoped to 
work upon the feelings of the party at the coherence by telling them 
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of Shah Soojah the Caubulees had called upon Zemaun 
Khan to deliver them up to Meer Hadjee, the High 
Priest. The Newab had long resisted the demand. But 
the clamour of the people had drowned his prayers. His 
teal's and' intercessions were fruitless. At last he surren- 
dered them to the Hadjee, imploring him to»treat them 
with kindness, and sending at the same time the ladies of 
liis family to the priest’s house that might, in some 
sort, be a protection to the British captives. Under the 
guardianship of Meer Hadjee, Conolly and his associates 
remained until the begiiAiing of July. By this time Akbar 
Khan was dominant in Caubul. He had determined to 
gain possession of the pJrsons of the whole of the English 
hostages and prisoners ii? Afghanistan, and he now began 
to importune Meer Hadjee to send them to the Balia 
Hissar. Day after day he*w<8nt, on this errand, to the 
High Priest^s house ; but for some time his importunities 
were fruitless. At last, he tried the effect of money. The 
aviuice of Meer Hadjee was not^orious. Akbar Khan 
had bought him over to his cause ; and now he bethought 
himself of buying the prisoneiu He did not bid high for 
them. It appears that Akbar Khan offered 4000 nipees 

that their chief and his own sister and relations were in the haitds 
Ihe Jji^itish Government, jind that vengeance would as^hiredly be dealt 
#^on them if the English gentlejnen sustained the slightest injury. On 
this, a grey-bearded old gentleman told him ai^d the rest that they 
might make their minds perfectly eajy as regarde^^the Afghan 
prisoners in India, as it was contrary to the uses of Englishmen to 
Jjurt a hair of the heads of their captive^. The clamour of the people 
prevailed over all that the Newab could urge, and with many a bitter 
feeling did 1;his anfiable man make over the hostages to Meer Hadjee, 
with prayers and entreaties the latter that he would behave kindly 
to them ; and at the same time he with them to the latter’s 
^use all the females of his family, as the suresU means of their pro- 
l^iojj; for, however excited a Mussulman population may be, it is 
•eHom ' 0 / ever that ^ they violate a h^em .” — [Gajptain 
MS, Jdkmal.] 
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. for the persons of the hostages, and that the offer was 
♦accepted. 

The hostages were now conveyed to the Balia Hissar, 
where they remained under the immediate custody of 
Akbar Khan. Mohun Lai, who had been rendering 
good service to the British Government, by keeping the 
authorities at Jelklabad continually supplied with in- 
formation relative to the events which were passing at 
Caubul, was seized by the Sirdar and tortured. The 
M^oiishee had been residing in the house of the Kuz- 
zilbash chief, Khan Shereen lihan ; but now, early in 
Jul}^ Afctear Khan, having first ^seized the person of the 
host, contrived to obtain possession of^ the guest ; and 
immediately began to extort money from him by the 
cruel agency of physical torture. It wa^ not until Gene- 
ral Pollock wrote an urgent letter to Akbar Khan, that 
the mihapi)y ^toonshee was relieved from t.his terrible 
persecution.* 

In the mean while, the British prisoners, who had been 

•t 

* Mobun Lai’s own account of his sufferings is worth quoting : I 
have the honour to address you, for the information of Major-General 
Pollock, O.B., that Akbar Khan, on the night of the 11th inst. (July), 
nut «ine in charge of Moollah Said, Atchekzye, in whose house 1 w»is 
forced to lay ciown, and a couch placed over me, on which th(^,neople 
jumped, and are beating me with sticks in a very unraercifuf mantfer. 
Akbar wants 30,000 rupees from me — ®ays, otherwise, that lie will 
pull out my ^yes. *A1I my body has been severely beaten. I cannot 
promise anything witho^ government’s order, but see myself destroyed 

All my feet is wonnled by bastinadoing.” — [Mohun Lai to Sit 

R. Shakespear: July 14, 1842. MS, Records,] “I suffer very 
^ much. Sometimes 1 am pinioned and a heaf y st^he is {llaced on my 
back, whilst the red pepper is burnt beftre* my nose and eyes. Some- 
times X am bastinadoed, li^ short,*! suffer every conceivable agony. 
He wants 80,000 ^pees, out of which he has hitherto got 12,0^ 
after using me very rudely. The remainder, if not paid-in th^cou^ 
of ten days, he says he ilill pull out my eyes, and hurt my Cdy 
with a hot iron.” — [Mohm, Lai to Sir R, Skalc$8pcar: July 17. MS* 
Records*} 
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in custody at Biideeabad, were in a fort in the neighbour- 
hood of Caubul. When last I spoke of them they were 
halting in the valley of Zandah, where they were detained 
for about the space of a month. On the 22nd of May they 
received orders to march on the following day for CaubuL* 
The road lay along the track of the slaughtered army, and 
the putrid corpses sickened the captives^ as they went. 
About three miles from Caubul, on the banks of the 
Loghur river, is the fort of Ali Mahomed, a chief of Kuz- 
zilbash connexions. Here they were lodged in the apart- 
ments recently occupied by the ladies of the chief^ family + 
— the best and most commodious quarters which the 
prisoners had yet enjoyed. ^ 

In Ali Mahomed’s fort the prisoners led a life of com- 
parative freedom. They haj^l spacious garden in which 
to exercise themselves at certain times. They had the use 
alike of the walks and of the fruits. They were suffered 
to bathe in the river. They were permitted to visit, and 
to receive visits from, their friends* in the Balia Hissar. 
]M(lny of them had the means of borrowing money from 
the Caubulees ; and were able to purchase many neces- 
saries which they had not enjoyed at Biideeabad. Letters 

^ The cause of this hastv removal is to be found in Akbar’s bus* 
I'ic^s^al the Jabbar Khail, the |nost powerful of the western Ghilzye 
clans, intended to carry off ?he prisoners and sell them to General 
PollocJk on their own account. This plot really existed, and^ had been 
suggested to the chiefs of the Jabbar Khail 6y Captain Mackenzie 
during his journeys to and from Jelialabad. 

t They were turned out of the fort, indeed, to make room for the 
prisoners, to ttie infifite i^inoyance of the unhappy chief, who made 
«very jJbssible excuse for not Jfeceiving them, but was over-ruled by 
Akbar Khan, who obtained admittsmee for^ them, in the first instance, 
oii^tjfe plea that he only required accommodation &>r the night, and 
th^ urged tha^ the fort would suit them letter than any other place 
iu th^erghbburhood. It was altogether a most unfortunate occurrence 
for Ali Makomed, as, sub^uently, on the advance of the British, the 
fort was levelled with the ground, and the garden destroyed. 
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and papers from Jellalabad, from the provinces of India,, 
and from old England, were brought to them without 
interruption. They had much to think about and much 
to discuss. Intelligence from Jellalabad and intelligence 
from Caubul came, in some shape, every day. Life was 
comparatively but little wearisome ; there was abundant 
occupation for the mind, and abundant exercise for the 
body. True, indeed, it is that many of the party fell 
sick, and that some died ; that their guai'ds were some- 
times insolent and extortionate ; . and that ever and anon 
there reached them rumours of the intentions of Akbar 
Khan to carry them off to TJoorkistan ; but they had 
much to be thankful for, on the othf,r side, and on the 
whole, perhaps, they enjoyed greater comfort and hap« 
piness, than commonly M to the lot o^^ the prisoner and 
the captive in the hands of a barbarous foe. ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

* » 

[June— September : 1842.] 

The Advance from Jellalabad^Instructions of Lord Ellenborough— 
The Question of* Responsil^ty — Employment of the Troops at 
Jellalabad — Operations in the Shinwar^ee Valley — Negotiations for 
the Release of»the Prisoners — The Advance — Mammoo Khail — 
J ugdulluck — Tezeen — Occupation'iof Caubul. 

The summer months passed away, and .still left General 
Pollock at Jellalabad, and General Nott at Candahar, 
Whether it were the intention of *the Governor-General 
that they should advance upon Caubul, or fall back at 
once upon Peshawur and Quettah, was a problem of very 
difficult solution. Such data as were afforded them by 
the letters of Lord Ellenborough and his secretaries* 

2 only to plungp them into a state of j5till deeper 
rment and mystification. Every fresh letter 
seejjied to render the obscurity more » obscure. The 
Govenior-Gencrars instructions to^ Pollock and' Nott at 
this time resembled nothing so ihuch as those given to 
children in the of contraries ” — tq hold fast when 

they are ordered^ to Ipt ^^o, and to let go when they are 
ordered to hold fast. . Lord Ellenborough was, in effect, 
peipetually telling the generals fhat whqn he suggested 
tTOhem to go forward it was their business to come back. 

m if prbbable thgt Lord Ellenborough himself had no 
very clettr perception, at this time, of the course which he 
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purposed to pursue. He had made up his mind, he said, 
to save India in spite of every man in it who ought to 
give him support ;* but it seemed to be his idea to save 
India rather by withdrawing all our troops within the 
Sutlej, tlijm by striking a decisive blow for the re-esta- 
blishment of o.ur military supremacy in Afghanistan. It 
was his opinioi:^ that the danger of our position at that 
time arose from the absence of so large a body of troops 
from the provinces of- Hindostan ; and that we might 
better afford to leave our extcvnal injuries luiredressed, 
than means of defence in India itself for the 

purpose of redressing them. "Viewing the matter in this 
light, Lord Ellenborough thought less lof redeeming the 
military character of the British nation than of bringing 
back the troops to HiiYlojitaii ; and *he would have 
brought them back witliout an effort at such, redemption, 
if the almost ufiiversal voice, not only of the cliief civil 
and military officers, but of the Anglo-Indian community 
at large, had not been' lifted up against so inglorious and 
degrading a concession. The opinions and desires of 
Pollock and Nott — of Bobertsou and (^derk — of Rawlin- 
son, Outram, Macgi’cgor, Mackeson, and otlicrs, who were 
^ager for a forward movement, and little inclined to con- 

* “ I attach much weight,” wrote, Lord Ellenborough, at the 
May, * ‘ to wh|it Majj^r Sleeraan says of the disposition of the Mahuinedans ; 
but I am surprised that it ^as not occurred to him and to others,* that 
whatever may be the disiK)s|tion of the Mahomedans, it is the absence, 
not the presence of our troops, of whom more than three-fourths a|*e 
Hindoos, that aloi^ can lead the Mahomedans to act against us. The 
danger is in the position of the army, almost without Communication 
with India, too far off to return quickly^at any season, unable from the 
season to return now, without adequate supplies of food or carriage. 
This is the danger which all the great statesmen in India would^r- 
petuate if they could, and ^hile they maintain it, destroy the cjpfidince 
of the Sei>oy and ruin our finances. If I 8(}ve this cowh</*y, iflsIiaU 
tave it in $pite of every man in it who ought ij give Trie suppoii, hut I 
will t<w$ it m spite of them all."' — Co^respoTidence.] , 
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ceal their genuine sentiments under a cloak of official 
reserve — how little soever Lord EUenborough might have 
been disposed outwardly to acknowledge their influence — • 
were not without their elFect. Public opinion he professed 
to despise. The judgments of the Press he pretended to 
hold in such absolute contempt, that he lived in habitual 
ignorance of all that emanated from it ; hut it is believed 
tliat this disregard of public opinion was rather a profes- 
sion than a fact, and that Lord EUenborough was shaken 
in his determination .to bring back the armies to the 
provinces, by the clamour that, from one end Indifi to 
the other, was raised against the obnoxious measure of 
witlidrawal. He had by this time, too, received infor- 
mation from England that an inglorious retirement from 
the scene of our late humilmtion, and the abandonment 
of all t lie brave men, tender women, and innocent childi’on, 
in tlie hands of the Afghans, would be vic\\*‘ed with no satis- 
faction either by his old ministerial colleagues, or by the 
licople of Great Pritaiii. Many powerful external influences, 
therefore, roiiscd him to a sense of the necessity of doing 
sonietliing in advance ; but the withdrawal policy ” was 
emphatically his own, and he was resolute to prcseiwe the 
slmdow of it if he could not maintain the subs^ncc. 

conjuncture,* ho betook himself to an expedient 
. unparalleled, perhaps, iu tlie politicril histoiy of the 
He instigated l\)llock and Nott to adY(),nce, but 
^isistcd that tluy should regard tj[ie forward movement 
sejely in the light of a retirement from Afghanistan. No 
change had come ovvr the views of Lord EUenborough, 
but a cliaiige had come* ovvr tlie meaning of certain words 
of the English language. The /lovenior-Gencral had 
re^utely maintained that tlie true policy ©f the English 
Governpicnt was to bring back oug armies to the pro- 
vine^ of India, and • that nothing would justify him in 
pushing them forward merely fur the re-establishment of 
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our qiilitary reputation. But he found it necessaiy to 
yield to the pressure from without, and to push the 
armies of Pollock and Nott further into the heart of the 
Afghan dominions. To 2 ^i*Gserve his own consistency, 
and at the same time to protect himself against the 
measureless indignation of the communities both of India 
and of England, was an effort of genius beyond the reach 
of ordinary statesmen. But it was not beyond the grasp 
of Lord Ellenborough. How long he may have been 
engaged on the solution of tlic‘ difficulty before him, 
HisV<ory CVinnot determine. But on the 4 th of July it 
was finally accomjdished. Oil’ that day Lord Ellcn- 
borough, who had entirely discarded thfe officiid mediation 
of the Commandcr-iia-Chief, despatched two letters to 
(leneral Pollock and two *co General Nott. In these 
letters he set forth that his opinions had Miidcrgonc no 
change since ho had declared the withdrawal of the 
British armies to the provinces to be the piimal object of 
Government ; but he suggested that perhaps General 
Nott might feel disposed to retire from Candahar to the 
provinces of India by the route of Ghiiznec, Gaubul, and 
, JeJlalabad ;* and that perhaps General Pollock might feel 
disposed to assist the retreat of the Candahar force by 
moving forward upon Caubul.^ * 

It has J[)een ^seeii, that on the* 1st of June Lord Ellen- 
borough* had granted General Pollock a constructhp 
permission to reinaiix at Jellalabad until the month ot^ 
October ; and that General Pollock had determined to 
turn this j)emiission to the best dccbhnt. The mind of 
the statesman was running^ Oif retirement ; the mind of 
the soldier on advance. The great obstacle eith(jf to 

* Some readers, not giving maps before them, wiil bet^^r uncler- 
Btand the nature of this retirement if 1 liken it to the case of" man 
wishing to retire from Reigate to London, and*^taking Lover and Canter- 
in liig waY« 
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retirement or to advance had been the scarcity of carriage. 
But in the early summer months every exertion had been 
made by the authorities in Upper India to procure car- 
riage for the use of the armies in Afghanistan. Lord 
Ellenboroiigh had exerted himself to obtain cattle ; Mr. 
llobei-tson, the able and energetic Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, had exgrted himself to 
obtain cattle.* The Governor-General thi*c\v his heart 
into the work, because he was eager to bring back j:he 
armies to Hindostan ; ‘the Lieutenant-Governor threw his 
heart into the work, because ho was eager to 4 )ush yiem 
on to Caubul. So it happened, that before the end of 
June, there was a» sufficiency of cattle at General Pollock’s 
disposal to enable him to do something 3 and he reported 
to Government that his mo,an^ of movement were such 
that lie washable to make a demonstration in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jellalabad. Upon this, Lofd Ellcnborough, 
through his secretary, WToto to him on the 4th of July 
that he wa^ rejoiced to hear, the Genei’al was able to do 
something ; but tliat he (the General) must, on no account, 
think that any change had come over the ojiinions of 
Government, which still inclined resolutely towards the 
withdrawal of the jmny at the earliest moment con-* 
sisj^t^vith the health and efficiency of the troopkt 
« 

* The services rendered by Mr. Robertson to Lis country, at this 
have never been adequately ackno'yledgetl, except •by General 
Pollock himself, who never lost an opportuiity of expressing his grati- 
tude for the assistance he had derived from the exertions of the 
Lieutenant-Governor ^ tho North-Western Provinces. Mr. Robertson, 
aware of the difficulty of ijollecting camels in sufficient number for the 
purposes of the army, ordered letters to be addressed to the principal 
colljptors in Upper India, calling upon* them to purchase as many 
Pe^es and mules as they could get together in their several districts. 
And itipvas^ in no small measure owing to |liese exertions that PoUoidc 
wastt length enabled to advance. 

f Mr. *Maddock to^iieral Pollock: July 4. 1842. PMuiked 
Papers, 
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On this same 4th of July the Governor-General wrote 
twice to General Nott — once through his secretary and 
once with his ovm hand. He sent the General a copy of 
his instnictions to Pollock, impressing upon him that all 
his views ^wero in favour of a prompt withdrawal ; and 
he addressed to him a long inconclusive letter, instructing 
him to withdrajv from Afghanistan, but telling him, at 
the same time, that the line of withdrawal was to be left 
to ^his own choice. He might retire by going backward, 
by Quettah and Sukkur, or he might retire by going 
forw/ird, Jhy Ghiiznee, Caubul, and Jellala])ad. But 
whichsoever line he might take, he was never for i\ 
moment to lose sight of the fa^t that L^rd Ellenboroiigh 
had decreed that he 'should rctii*e, and that retire lie 
must.* ,, t 

It was fortunate for Lord Ellcnborougli,^ and for the 
. country that he had to deal at this time witli men who 
thought more of the honour of Great Britain than of 
their own sfifety ; and who did not shrink from respon- 
sibility, if, by ihcurriiig it, they had a reasonable chance 
of confeiTing great and lasting benefits upon the goveni- 
ment which they sensed, and the nation which they rcjiie 
‘sented. But Lord Ellcnborough’s instinctions to the 
Generals were so worded — whcth\3r by accidei:k^./^by 
design I do iiok presimie to (letiBiTninc — as to cast u])ou 
them all ^ file onus of failure, and to confer uiion tlic Q4,i- 
vemor-Gcncral, or at [least to divide with him, all the" 
honour of .^success. One thing at least is ceitain — tlio 
letter of the 4th of July, addressed itc-flener^il Nott and 
signed by the ('hief »Secretai^;^')ught not to have been 
written. It is cither fr^m fii^st to last a masterpiece of 
Jesuitical cunning, or it indicates a feebleness of wi*!^ 
an infiraiity of purpose — discreditable to thc^ichai'^ter of 

* Mr. Haddock to Gmeral N(dt: Jvly 4 , * 1842 , and Lord Ellen’ 
iame dq^e. Published Papei’s. ^ 
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a statesman entrusted with the welfare and the honour of 
one of the greatest empires in the world. 

But, whatever may have been the amount of respon- 
sibility cast upon the two Generals, neither Pollock nor 
Nott shrunk from it. They cheerfully took up the 
burden and placed it on their o^vn shoulders.* They had 
obtained now all that they wanted. They had no doubt 
of the ability of their troops to cany everything before 
them. Cattle had been supplied, or were being supplied, 
sutlicient for all their movements. It was only nccessaiy 
that they should act in '’concert with each otj^er — that 
they should so combine their operations as to reach the 
capital at the same time, and strike the last blow to- 
gether. But it was no ea^ thing ip those days to carry 
on a corresponddheo between Jellalabad and Candahar ; 
and it was long before Pollock received an answer to his 
letters. Five* messengers were despatchod in succession 
to Nott’s camp ;t but it was not before the middle of 
August that Pollock could assure himself of his brother- 
genevars intentions to advance tipon Caubul at alLJ 

* “ if I have not,’* wrote Pollock, “lived long enough to judge of 
the propriety of an act for which I alone am responsible, the soonet I 
resign tlie command as unfit the better. I assure you tha^» I feel the 
full Iji^f.^of being unshacllled and allowed to judge for myself.” — 
[il//!'. Corrcsjtondence.] ^ * 

f A letter, too, was sent by Captain Troup to /^bar IjPhan with a 
tliat he would forward it to Nott. Ai fev^ hannless fines were 
/.Written in ink ; and much important matter ii rice-water, to be brought 
out* by the application of iodine. The employment of Akbar Khan 
liliuself, as the luediung of communication between Mie two Generals, 
who were coutmnplatiug his destruction, is not one of the least amusing 
incidents of the war. 

I}: lyiock was afraid that Nott would have commenced his retreat 
be%#the roeeii)t of the despatch of July 4. “My movement will of 
course de]^ml,”,hc wrote in a confidential let^r to Mr. Robertson on 
the loA of August, “ on General Nott’s ability to meet me. Our late 
accounts fr%m that quartef are not favourable. They say that General 

VOL. III. • #0 
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Ill the mean while, neither General had been wholly 
inactive. At Jellalabad, Pollock had been making a 
demonstration against some hostile tribes, and carrying 
on negotiations for the release of the British prisoners. 
The Governor-General had several times, in rather obscure 
language/ suggested to Pollock that it might be desirable 
to strike a blow at some one somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Jellalabad ; and now the General sent out Mon- 
teith into the Shinwarree valley to read a lesson to the 
tribes who had possessed themselves of the property plun- 
dered from our army, and who held in their hands one 
of 'our captured guns. These things \vere to be now 
demanded from the tribes, or to be wrested from them 
at the point of the Joayonet. In the middle of June, 
Monteith descended into the valley, w^ith a brigade of 
European and Native troops, and a sufficiency of guns 
for his purpose. The trooi)s, so long held in restraint, 
were now all fire and impetuosity. The first sight, in 
the village of Ali-Boghan, of some property that had 
belonged to our slaughtered army, maddened them past 
control.* They began at once to fire the liousc's and to 


Nojkt is bent on retiring, and I very much fear that he will have made 
several mar^ihes to the rear before the government despatch oau r^ch 

him I ought by this time to have dieard from Geuegii, in 

reply to my letter hy the first of the five messengers. If he isMiot 
coming on, ^my negotiations for the prisoners will be a very simple 
affair ; but it must ever ^ a subject of regret that he should bo ha^fcil^ 
retire, and at such a tiiae, while he commands an army in every « 
respect efficient, and amounting to about 15,000 men.” — [Af/S. Cor- 
respondence,'] 0 « 

* It was reported in camp, and subsecpiently set forth in the local 
journals, that some women had beci^olated by our soldiery. “But,’' 
says Captain Maegregor, “ f made the strictest inquiry into the ntf^tter, 
both from the Afghan chiefs who were with me, and froA^/he 


inhabitants of the villag^ but could not trace in the slightf^ degree 
aoy just foundation for the report in qaestion Had there beenfiny, it 
would doubileBS have formed a subject of gredt grievance to the peopki 
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plunder the inliabitants. But Monteith and Macgregor 
interfered for their protection. The plundered property 
was restored. Even tlie money that had been taken was 
made over again to the inhabitants. 

The report of the Violence that had been committed at 
Ali-Boglian spread like wild-fire through the valley. The 
pco})lo believed that the British troops w^re about to fire 
all the villages ; so they began at once to remove tlieir 
property, and to fly in every direction fi'om their hon^es. 
Macgregor exerted liifns^lf to restore confidence among 
them, by explaining the real designs of liis goVernm'*nt ; 
and the people began to«!*eturn to their dwellings. But, 
although iiidiscriiflinate ])Vmder and destruction were not 
tlie objects of tlie ex})edition, the brigade had been sent 
out to do certain work, and ii s**on became evident that it 
could not beilone without inflicting some injury upon the 
])eoplc. The captured gun and the pluhdered property 
were to be recovered. It w^as known that two of the 
])rjncipid chiefs of a place called Goolai were in possession 
of a portion of tlie treasure that had fallen into the hands 
of our enemies. It was known, too, that the cai)tured gim 
was at Deh-Sui*ruk. It was determined, therefoi’c, that 
tig) brigade should move against these two places. 

morning of Che 20th of June, Monteith moved 
upon Goolai. “ It presented all the appearance of a 
ficHVishing little settlement. Several ^ol* the fyrts were 
extensive and in good repair. itcy were shaded 
chistcrs of mulberry and willow trees. Flowing water 
passed clotg) to th# foils, and served to iiri^ate the neigh- 
bouring fields of eottoft, and jewarec. The summer 
harvest had just been collected, and was stocked outside 
tt/ fort in its unwiniuwed state. The ihhabitants had 

• • 9 

who ire 8(f very jealou?, of the honour of iheir women.”— [CtejototH 
Macgreg^r^'a Report or^ (he Operations in the Shinwarret districtM, 
RecordsA 
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evidently only time to escape with their portable property 
before the troops reached Goolai. In fact, our visit was 
most timely. Three or four days’ delay would have 
enabled them to carry off their grain.” * 

Monteith pitched his camp on soine rising ground near 
the village* and demanded the restitution of the plundered 
treasure. On the following day evasive answers were 
received ; there Vas no prospect of obtaining, by peaceful 
negotiation, the concession that was demanded from the 
chitfs. So the work of destruction commenced. Their 
forts and Ijouses were destroyed.*^ Their walls were blown 
up. Their beautiful trees were ringed and left to perish.t 
The retribution was complete. 

c * 

’ * Captain Macgregnr's lieport. MS. fiecorda, 

t There •^as no need to cut tk^m«down. It was sufficient to cut deep 
rings through the bark to the heart of the tree ; for they seldom sur- 
vived the operation. , There is something in this so repugnant to our 
civilised and Cliristian ideas of righteous retribution, that it is only 
just that I should give in ijils place the explanation of an act, perpe- 
trated, indeed, upon other occasions, in the words of an officer equally 
gallant and humane. “All the injury,” B.aid (Japtaiu Maegregor, 
“ that we could do to their forts and houses could, with facility, in a 
short time be repaired by them. From their proximity to the hills, 
rthey could always obtain timber in abundance; and where water is 
plentiful the*' could rebuild easily the bastions we might hlovv^ up ; uiid 
therefore a greater degree of punishment than this seemed 
sary, and was completely within our j»o\v'cii stroyod tlieir trees — 

a measure which scorns barbarous to a civilised mind ; but in no other 
way can the Afgli.ms \fi mjde to f<-el equally the w’eight of our jxiwer, 
for they delight in the sluulb of their trees. They are to be seen under 
them in groups, during the summer, all day long, talking, reatlin??, 
weaving, and sleepfing. Even women and oaiUk*en soek^the shade of 
their trees. The Afghan mountaijiee^s nrt tJingible to us in any other 
way. He removes his herds, flocl^f^aud property to tlie hills outlie 
shortest notice ; and flies before our troops to places wlierc lie is iiil^res- 
aible to them. The Goolai people, moreover, were deserving w 'ao 
mercy. The amount of treasure they had plundered (viz.^ ]tf,000 or 
20,000 rupees) was considerable. They had 'been very peitij^iacfeus in 
attacking Captain Feiris’s cantonment j and equally so, subsequently, 
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The work of destruction went on for sonic clays. In 
the mean while the captured gun had been given up, and 
the people of Deh-Sumik were willing to restore the 
treasure which they had taken; but they could not easily 
recover it from the real possessors. However, after some 
difficulty, upwards of 10,000 rupees, besides other pro- 
perty, were recovered from the Shinwarrees. A large 
quantity of gi*ain, timber, boosa, and other requisites was 
appropriated at Goolai ; and it W’as supposed that the 
declared objects of the ^expedition had now been fully 
accomplisliod. % ^ 

But the SliinwaiTccs bad not been thoroughly coerced. 
They had alwaysi been a Refractory peo]jle — unwilling to 
pay revenue cither to Barukzye chief or Suddozye Prince. 
It was thought advisable, th^ireforo, to read them a more 
severe lesson, So Monteith made a progress througli the 
valley, apjdied the fire-brand to their forts, and shot them 
down in their places of refuge. “ At one time the inte- 
riors of five-and- thirty forts w’cre^in a blaze along the 
valley.”* At a })lace named ^lazcena the tribes made 
some show of resistance ; but the stead}’’ gallantry of her 
Majesty’s 31st Regiment and of their Sepoy comrades 
was not to be withstood : the shells from Abbott’s howitzoi'S * 
we^’ ft'esistible ; and* so Monteith eft ectiially beat down 
the o])position of the Sbin^^arrecs. This was on the 2G th 
of July. On the 3rd of August the bri^ide returned to 
Jellalabad. From the 17th of Jiv^o to this date, ‘M)oth 
men and cattle had entirely subsisted on the resources of 

our troops Jellalatad. Therefore the Brigailier determined at once 
to commence the work of dcstru^ %)n, desired that neither fort, house, ’ 
tree^ grain, nor hoosa should be 'spared >o them. This assuredly wag 
tje|wst plan for preventing the necessity of harsh Ineasures in future. 
Working parties from the brigade w ere accordingly appointed for this 
purp|8e. M^gregor's Report, * MS, Records,'\ 

* Refwt of Brigadier MonteUk: Jvly 27, 1842. 

Papm, 
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the couiitiy.” ‘‘The cattle especially,” added Captain 
Macgregor, concluding his report, “ will be found to havo 
greatly improved in condition while employed on this 
service. Indeed, in whatever way it may be viewed, it 
will be found tliat the expedition has heen highly beneficial, 
to British interests.” 

Whilst Monteith was carrying on these operations in 
thq Shinwarrec Valley, Pollock v?as canying on negotia- 
tions for the release of the British prisoners. On the 
10th of July, Mackenzie having b^en stricken down by 
fever and Jying, as was supposetl, at the point of death, 
Captain Troup, accompanied by a native gentleman, 
named Hadjeo Buktcai*, had been desj) 9 tched to General 
Pollock’s camp ; but bad brought back no satisfactoiy 
intelligence to encourage and^ animate the Sirdar.* The- 
fact is, that Pollock had by this time begun to see his way 
to Caubul. Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Robertson had 
exerted themselves most successfully to supply him with 
carriage. He was eager to plant the British standard on, 
the Balia Hissar, and was unwilling to hamper himself witlx 
any negotiations which might impede or delay his advance. 
It was thought by some in Pollock’s camp that the Sirdar 
«was'not sincere in his overtures, and that his real object 

♦ “It is impossible,” wrote Gene^T-al Pollock, “to guess 
mission may succeed, because, in dealing ’./ith Afghans, you deal with 
treachery and deceit 'y but appearances are as fair as they can be for 
the release of the prisoners. (^Captain Troup says that if it had depended 
on Mahomed Akbar alone, some of the ladies would have been sent 
with him ; but Mahomed Shah appears to be a bitter enemy of ours — 
much more so than I had reason to suppose.* Ttie man vcho has come 
with Captain Troup was selected in ^jp' .^itibn to the wish of Mahomed 
Akbar, who wished to send Dost Mahc^mfid Khan, a brother of Mahomed 
Shah. Dost Mahomed was objected to by the chiefs as being^'^o 
bigoted to his own party, w,hereas Hadjee Buktear Khan was considereU 
neutral. He is a Candahiir man — has been at Bombay and Ah^ys of 
our settlements, and is better acquainted with \be European character 
than the other.” — {JeUalahad, July 15. MS. Correspondence.] 
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was to gaiu time. But Pollock was equally anxious to 
gain time. The emissaries were not dismissed in a hurry; 
and when they returned at last to Caubul they earned 
back only a verbal message, and that message contained 
a demand for all the guns and trophies in the possession 
of the enemy.* It was expected that another* reference 
would be made to Jcllalabad ; and that in the mean 
while Pollock would be supplied with the *means of rescu- 
ing the prisoners more majestically than by such negotia- 
tions. He had received.so many assurances from influenfial 
men at the capital that the Caubiilces would^not suffer 
Akbar Khan to cany ofFj;he prisoners to Toorkistan, that 
he believed the advance of his army would tend more 
surely to their release than any diplomatic measure which 
ho could possibly adopt. , ^ 

But Akbo^ Khan held a different opinion. When 
Troup returned to Caubul, the Sirdar summoned him and 
Pottinger to an interview, declared that he was not satis- 
fied with Pollock’s verbal message) and candidly asked 
their advice. Pottinger replied that the best advice he 
could offer was, that Akbar Khan should immediately 
send down the whole of the prisoners to Pollock’s camp 
aj^ Jcllalabad, as a proof of his sincerity and good feeling.* 
were any delay, he added, the negotiations w’^ould 
he broken off, and thp aftny would advance. To this 
the Sirdar replied, that without a writ^n pforaise from 
General Pollock to withdraw his ti|)op8 from Afghanistan 
the prisoners would not be sent to his camj) ; and that 
they might at ^uoe banish the thought of a forcible 
release of the prisonors pn the advance of the British- 

^ Captain Troup,” wrote General Pollock, “ip still here, I am 
glad that, in proposing terms, I insisted on paving the guns, for I think 
then* i? almost a certainty of an objection teing made to that, in which 

case^of •course, I can iack out .On this occasion I have written 

nothing. *‘-p[/cWaia6ad, Juli/ IS. MS. Corresjiondence.} 
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army, for that as soon as intelligence should reacli liirn of 
our troops having arrived at Oharbagh, ho would send 
them all off to Toorkistan — scattering them about by 
twos and threes among the different chiefs— and come 
down himself with his fighting men t*) dispute the 2)rogresa 
of the advtincing army. 

To Pollock, this appeared a mere idle threat. Ho still 
clung to the belief that there was a party in Caubul able 
and willing to prevent the departure of the prisoners; 
and when Troup, accompanied by .Lawrence, came down 
again to Jqjlalabad, he found the General still loss inclined 
than before to promise to withdraw his army. He liad, 
indeed, already moved a brigade foi*ward* to Futteha])ad — 
two marches in advance of his old position ; and Sale, 
who commanded this brig«adq, had written that it was a 
good place for a fight.” * All that Pollock, tlK^refore, could 
now promise was, that he would not advance beyond that 
point before the expiration of a certain number of days. 
The negotiations had; by this time, become the merest 
sham. It was obvious that Pollock could not ])r()cee(l with 
them to a successful issue without encumbering himself 
with conditions which would have hung as a millstone 
Touilfd the neck of a military commander, eager to drive 
his battalions into the heart of the enemj^B countrji^ 
Governor-General wrote to him fha1^“all military operations 
must proceed, a^? if no negotiations were on foot;” but 
Akbar KHan had rdnd(|red this impossible, by demanding, 
as a condition of the delivery of the prisonei’s, that all th® 
British troops should withdmw from Afgjiaiiistan.t 

* “I have ray camp in lines, wrote a few days afterwards 
to Pollock, “the cag^alry facing the river, and rear to the water-^he 
front of our encampment ai^open stony plain — a (jood place for afyJit. 
The left of our line rests |on a small hill that commands fiejjf all 
round.’’ — [MS. Corre^ondence.] \ ' 

t The Governor-General, however, seems to have conside|;ed it not 
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Weary of these protracted negotiations, Pollock was 
now eager to advance upon Caubul. He was only waiting 
the ai-rival of specific iiifoi-mation from Candahar relative 
to the movements of his brother-general. ‘‘As I liave 
oiFered to meet him,”, he wrote to a friend in high place, 
^Mie will find some difficulty in resisting thfe gloriom 
temptation ; but if lie does resist, he is not the man I 
take him for.” * The glorious temptation Vas not resisted. 
The two Generals were worthy of each other. Nott had 
detennined to rctii^e to India by Ghuziiec, Caubul, 
Jellalabad ; and in the middle of the month of, August, a 
messenger, long expected, and most welcome, brought the 
cheering intclligciVJC into Pollock’s camp.t 

On the 20th of August, Pollock# began to move from 
Jellalabad. On that day tlig i^lvanccd guard under the 

• 

wholly improbable tluat the contemplated militc^iy movement upor 
Caubul would be suspended by the favourable conclusion of the nego- 
tiations with the enemy ; and actually autliorised Pollock to exercise 
discretion in ordering Nott to retire by Quettah, even though the 
march upon Ghuznee and Caubul had been commenced. — [Lord Ellen- 
liorouglt to General Pollock: Jvly 29, 1842.] Subsequently the 
Governor-General seemed to awaken to a sense of the extraordinary 
character of this suggestion, for he wrote to General Pollock to sayHhat • 
ht*‘* could hardly iuj^a^ne the existence of circumstancee^hich could 
iustJRy tifc diversion* of Major-General Nott’s army from the route oi 
Ghuznee and of Caubul, wh(« liis intention of inarching by that route 
shall have Iwen once clearly indicated.” — [L{.%'d Eltenhorough tc 
General Pollock : August 1842.] 

MS. Correspondence. 

t Nott’s letter was despatched on the 27th of July. It comprised 
but a few lings : * 

- ^ “Candahar, July 27, 1842, 
“My dear General, — You have, received a copy of a letter 

froi^ the Governor-General under date the 4th instjint, to my address, 
^ving me the option of retiring a j'art of njj force to India 'lid Caubul 
and Jclltl^bafl, I have detennined to take itbat route, and will write 
^0 y^liilly on the sulject as soon as 1 have arranged for carriage and 
•8Rpplie^~Yours truly, W. Non.” — [MS, Correspondence.] 
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General himself reached Sultanpore, on its way to 
Gnndamuck. At the latter place he intended to assemble 
the whole of the troops which he had selected to accom- 
pany him to the capital * — in all, about 8000 men. On 
the 23rd, Pollock, with the advance, reached Gnndamuck. 
About twQ miles from that place lies the village of 
Mammoo Khail. Two hostile chiefs, having sent away all 
their women and'childi’eii, had mustered a strong body of 
the Ooloos, and were occupying this position. Pollock at 
once determined to dislodge them ; and ordered up from 
Sale’s camp in the rear Broadfoot's sappers and a squadron 
of dx’agoons. On the following morning the brigade 
advanced, and the enemy began to retire. Then, dividing 
his infantry into two columns, with a wing of her Majesty’s 
9th Foot at the head of each, Pollock ent6rcd the village. 
The enemy had abandoned* their positions there, and at 
another village, called Koochlee Khail ; but ’they rallied 
and returned to occupy a range of heights withia musket- 
shot of the latter pl^ce, and from these commanding 
eminences, they kept up, for some time, a hot fire from 
their jezails. But Colonel Taylor attacked them on one. 
side; Broadfoot, with his sappei-s, on the other. t The 
heights were carried. The forts and villages were taken,. 

% • 

•I ♦ 

* The force consisted of the 3rd Dragoons ; the 1st Native Cavalry ; 
a squadron of^the 6th and of the 10th ditto, with the head-quarters ; 
600 Sowars of the 3td Jrregular Cavalry ; her Majesty's Slst Regi 
ment ; the 33rd llegiment otf Native Infantry ; the whole of Sir Robert 
Sale's and of Colonel Tulloch’s brigades; with seventeen guns, au 
company of Sappers /ind Miners, and a regim^it jf Bildars (Pioneers) 
tinder Mr. Mackeson. A small force was left (cldefly lor want of 
carriage) at Gundamuck, and the«)^st remained in garrison at 
Jellalabad. ‘ * ft 

t In this affair ^e lost seven men killed, and about fifty wound#d«; 
Among the latter were fo'f* officers, Major Huish (26th^Nat^0 In- 
fantry), Captain Edwards (S^h Foot), Captain Tait flrreirular'OavaJft-v). 
Ensign Robertson (37th Native Infiintry). 
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and the enemy dispersed. The chiefs fled to Caubul with a 
few followers. Mammoo Khail and Koochlee Khail were 
destroyed by fire ; and the fruit-trees were cut down.* 
Having accomplished this, Polipck returned to Gun- 
damuck. The attack on Mammoo Khail, which is not 
on the road to Caubuf, was a diversion rendered^necessory 
by the appearance of the enemy in that direction. But 
the General had yet to assemble his entire* force, to assure 
himself of the sufficiency of his supplies, and to make all 
the necessary an^angements for his advance upon tjie 
capital. The delight witffi which the announcement of 
the intended advance upon Caubul had beeii recejwed 
throughout the general camp is not to be described. The 
question of advance or withdrawal had been for months 
eagerly discussed. Every symptom had been watched 
with the closest interest — evefy report had been can- 
vassed with wondering curiosity. Acting under instruc- 
tions from the Supreme Goveniment, Pollock had kept 
all his intended movements a cIosq secret. It was not, 
infleed, until the middle of August that even Sir Robert 
Sale knew that the force would advance upon Caubul ; 
and then he was so wild with excitement that he could 
scarcely write a note to the General to express his^un- 
bSimded delightt ^ - 

There were now no longer any doubts regarding the 
forward movement of ttlie force. Officers and men were 
eager to push on to Caubul ; ai|d *vifting t» advance 

* * With regard to the destruction committed at Mammoo Khail, see 
Appendix. • • 

t “Hurrah !” he wrotCij “this is good news. All here are pre- 
pared to meet your wishes to 2;<irch as light as possible. I take no 
canfage from the Commissariat ; and ou? officers are doubling up four 
a small hill tent, and are sending all to the reilr that they can dis- 
pense Mith. p, ,, I am so excited that I cSi scarce mnte '' — {General 
ScU^o jSeneral Pollosh: Futtehabadf Awjust 16, 1842. MS, Cor* 
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lightly equipped, leaving behind them all the baggage 
that was not absolutely nccessaiy to their efficiency. 
The 13th Light Infantry, ever ready to set an example 
to their comrades, sent back a considerable portion of 
their baggage to Jellalabad, and prepared to march with 
only a single change of linen. Tlie officers of the regi- 
ment were content to congi-egate, three or four together, 
in small hill tents ; and Broadfoot, at all times a pattern 
of chivalrous zeal, offered to take on his sa 2 )pers Avithout 
any tents at all.’"' 

Full of ^ hope and courage the tro(»ps moved uj), by 
brigades, to Gundamuck. ISIaking all his arrangements 
for the march, and waiting intelligeuce from Nott,t 
Pollock remained at that jdace until the 7th of Septem- 
ber. Siipjdics were pouring^ freely into camj). The rich 
orchards and fniit-gardens of the surrounding country 
yielded their lu, scions in-oducc ; and our officers were 
writing to their friends that they were ^‘luxuriating 
quietly on the most delicious fruits and supplies of all 
kinds.” The ncigliboiiring cliiefs were coming in and 
making submission to the English General. It was 
jdaiii that already the tidings of our advance were 
striking terror into the hearts of the chiefs and 2 )eo 2 )le of 
Afghanistali. 

It was on tlie 1st day of Seftcniber, Avlieii Pollock was 
awaiting at Gun^lamuck the assembling of his brigades, 
that an Afghan, of fforjorn aspect, in soiled and tattered 
clothes, rode upon a wretched pony, attended by three 

* General Sate to General Pollo^ Axlgust 18, 1842. MS, Cor- 
reijpondence. , • . 

f Pollock Had r^eived no later intelligence from Nott’s camp Sian 
that contained in the brief fitter of July 27, though he liad dei^tchea 
ten meseengers to the wc^^ward. It was not until midnighf oi the 
6th~7th of September that letters from Nott’i camp were reoei'«^d by 
Pollock at (fundamuck. 
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followers, into the British camp. »Two officers of the 
general staff, Burn and Majaie, met tlie stranger as he 
approached, and recognised him. They knew him to be 
Futteh Jung. They know him to ho the man who, a day 
or two befoi‘ 0 , had Iprne the title of King of Caubul. 
Tlic fugitive was kindly received, and conduct^ to the 
Generars tent. A sidiitc was fired in his honour. Ac- 
commodation was ])rovidod for him in tAo British camp, 
and everything tliat could conduce to his comfort was 
freely g]-anted to the ujifortunato Prince. * 

For some time, Futteh Jung had been a» wretched 
puppet at the Caubul Qourt. Ho had been but a l^ing 
of straw. The mei^pst shadow of royalty had been suffered 
to cling to liim. Akbar Kiian, for his own uses, held the 
imbecile Prince firmly in Ips^ hands; and every day 
tightened his^ gnisp. He stripped him of all his power ; 
he strip})C<l him of all his wealth. He.threatoned — he 
overawed him. ITc compelled him to attach his seal, or 
his signature,* to papers rcjsigning «11 a\ithority into the 
haiids of the Wuzoer, and signifying his assent to every- 
thing that might bo originated or sanctioned by him.t 

To many of his letters to General Pollock, Futteh Jung signed his 
niimo in English clnn acti'rs. * 

Khan eoinpelled^he Prince to write to Pollock : “I have 
given to Sirdar IMalioinod Akliir the full and entire mauagement of all 
luy proi)ci*ty and affairs of every description, and h»vo resigned to him 
in perpetuity full power to judge and settle jail Questions on all points. 
Whatever arrangement he may make with the English Government I 
agree to ccurirm, and no alteration shall he made.” And again : “The 
arrangements .whieh h.-^ e V'eii made with Captain * Troup and Hadjee 
Buktear have heen all a])i)ro^ed of by lue. I have delegated all powers 
over my country and wealth to tji? Wuz%n‘, J\lahoiued Akbar Khan, 
Barufzye!” But the Prince took the first opppitunity to write 
pt^vately to the General.* “ JBy friend, it wi^ have heen evident to you 
that in tfii^inJltter I have heen comi>elled to j,ct thus. I did not even 
know^iil Captain Troyp and Hadjee Buktear had been sent, and I 
had u^^he slightest knowledge cf the proposals made by them. 
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Deeming that the unscrupulous tyi-anny of Akbar Khan 
would soon manifest itself in the murder of the whole royal 
family, the Prince directed his thoughts towards the ex- 
pediency of flight, and detennined to claim the hospitality 
of the British General. But AkbaV Khan suspected his 
intentions, and flung liim into close confinement in tlie 
Balia Hissar. ^ A Kuzzilbash gentleman, named Aga 
Mahomed, aided him to escape from his perilous captivity. 
A^hole was cut through the roof of his j)rison, and ho 
omerged into the outer air. Btt, 'overcome by tciTor and 
by#opium/ his limbs refused to perform tlieir office, and on 
his perilous way to the K\izzilba1sh cpiarters, he more than 
once implored liis deliverer to ♦iaiiy hiih back to his place 
of captivity. The resolution, liowever, i'f Aga IMaliomed 
))revailed, and, having lo^lgcd the wretched Prince for a 
while in the house of a Kuzzilbash lady — the Aga’s aunt 
— he raised a Tew thousand rupees by jdedging his own 
and his mother’s property, and then started him on his 
perilous journey to the camping-ground of the Briti^ih. 

Captain Troup is well aware of this, since wc had never met, nor had 
any of my confidential people been employed between us.” — [Futteh 
Jm(f to General Pollock : Translation, /it/y 21, 1842. M S. Records.^ 
This letter was evideiitly written in a stat<’ of painful alarii.^ 

-eludes with the words : “You mutt be very careful not to let it be 
known that J have wiitten to you ; sinc^, should these villains hear of 
it, they w/>uld puf i^e and rny family to death.” In reply to this 
letter, Pollock expressed'^ his surprise that, “ notwithstiinding his 
Majesty’s friend.ship, the good-will of the chiefs, and the unanimity lof 
the people at Cagbul, still they cannot prevent the treachery of one 
man from causing dissension between thg two govcrnm*ents, and that 
they are unable to show their good-^l to us by relejising our prisoners.” 
To this, on the 1st of August, Fut'ieh Jung replied: “You ei^press 
surprise at my mrfiiy well-wishers not being able to find a remedy for 
one evil-disposed person, f You write; ‘If this could, be ejected, a 
;great object would be obtdiined.’ Eminent in, rank ! You truly. 
But in a religious war, a father cannot tiiist his son — i his 

father.” • 
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With some difficulty, often fired upon as he went, Futteh 
Jung made his way through the passes ; and at last, on 
the 1st of September, struggled into Pollock’s camp.* 

On the morning of the 7th of September, General 
Pollock, with the fiilst division of his army, accompanied 
by General Sir Kobert Sale, moved from Gundamuck,t 
in progress . to the capital. The second division, under 
General M’Caskill, marched on the following day. A 
party of the Sikh contingent, under Captain Lawrence, 
accompanied this division. These regiments had been 
sent up to Jellalabad in June, and had beeif encamped 
on the opposite side of the river. They were the old 
Mussulman corp"^ who }>ad behaved so infamously on 
the other side i>f the Khybur, but who now had been 
talked over l)y Gholab Singh* into something like pro- 
priety of demeanour. They behaved at least as well as 
the British (General cxi)ected, and 'when Tjawrence sought 
permission for a party of 500 men, horse and foot, to 
accompany, under his directions. Pollock’s army to 
Caubul, the General was but little inclined to refuse the 
request. So a i)arty of 300 horse and 200 foot marched, 
under Lawrence, with M‘Ciiskiirs division; and ^ the 

Jn #f)n.sequence of thii act, Aga Mahomed Ixjcaiue a marked man. 
llis father was assassinated, and lie and liis brother cut down by order 
of Akbar. Being ruined, he found Lis w'ay to llindostaii, and became 
the guest of an English officer, who obtainec^ from the Government a 
pension of twelve rupees a month for him. He served on the late 
expedition to Bushire, and died leaving a helpless widow', like himself^ 
a convert to Cliristian^ty# • 

+ A squadi’on of the 5tl^ Light Cavaliy ; a squadron, and the head- 
quarters of the 10th Light CaveVy ; the left wings of the 33rd and 
60tl#N.I., with two guns of the Srd troo|> 2nd brigade of Horse Ar^« 
Wry, were left at Qundamuck. * 

t Th^, haw’ever, diverted themselves wi#i a little internal mutiny— 
'iaina un^ against the •Sikh general, Gholab Singh Provindea, and 
Jurul^iiis tent. Thtfpoor old man, in an extremity of terror, songht 
refugelpMter Pollocks skirUi. 
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remainder occui^icd positions at Neemlah and Gunda- 
znnck. 

On the Sth of September, as the firat division of Pol- 
lock’s army approached the hills which commanded the 
road through the Jugdulluck Pass^ he found that their 
summits were occupied by the enemy. Large bodies of 
Ghilzyes, under (lifterent chieftains, each with a dis- 
tinguishing standard, W’ere clustering on tlic heights, 
‘^The liills they occupied formed an amphitheatre in- 
clining towards the loft of tlie rpad, on which the troops 
we^’p halted whilst the guns opened, and the enemy were 
thus enabled on this point ta fire into the column, a 
deep ravine preventing any c^mtact -with them.” * The 
practice of the guns was excellent ; ^ but the Ghilzyo 
W’arriors stood their gvpivnd. The shells from our 
howitzei's bimst among them ; but still tlipy held their 
posts. Still they poured in a hot fire from their jezails. 
So Pollock sent his infantry to the attack ; and gallantly 
they ascended the heights. On one side, Broadfoot, 
ever in advance, led up his little band of sappers. On 
the other, Taylor, with the 9th Foot, ascended the hills, 
where tlie enemy, horse and foot, were i)osted behind a 
ruined foid. In the centre, Wilkinson, with the l.^tli? 
pushed uj) the ascent towards the key of the •cnei^iy's 
position. All went forward with iinjKtuoiis gallantry; 
and as they c]«mb the hill-sides and seized the (thilzye 
standards, up went an animated and enthusiastic cheer 
from the British stonners. It was plain tl)at their heart 
W’as in tlie work, and that nothiifg could ^tuni tlicni 
back. The flower of the GbilAye tribes were tliere. 
under many of their most ivmowned cliioftaiiis, aud^^^they 
looke<l down it])ou tlie scene of their recent sanguinary 
triumphs. But they- bad now to deal witli.otlw men, 


General PollociSs licporl. 
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onder other leaders. The loud clear ciy of the British 
infantry struck a panic into their souls. They turned 
and fled before our bayonets. Then galloped Lockwood 
with his dragoons after the enemy’s horse; but the 
nature of the" ground was against him, and thcjr escaped 
the annihilation which otherwise would have been their 
fate. 

But the battle was not yet over. A considerable 
body of the enemy had betaken themselves for safety to 
an apparently inaccessible height. On the siunmit of a 
mountain they planted their standards, and seemed to 
look down with defiance upon our troops. But Pollock 
was resolute not tg leave, oy that day, his work incom- 
plete. He believed that where the enemy could post 
themselves his infantry could attack them. So, under 
cover of Abbott’s and Backhouse’s guns, Broadfoot and 
Wilkinson again led up their men, and^ stormed that 
precipitous height. “Seldom have soldiers had a more 
arduous task to perform, and never 'was an undertaking 
of \\\o kind surpassed in execution.” * The Ghilzyes 
looked down upon them with astonishment and dismay. 
They saw at once the temper of our men, and they 
shrunk from the encounter. Our stonners pushed bn, 
an^the /jhilzye standards were lowered. The enemy fled 
. in confusion ; and left the Wonghold, from which they 


had looked down in the insolence of mista'i^en security, to 
, be occupied by British troops. * 

•The victory was complete. It was mainly achieved, 
under Pollogk’s able* directions, by the Inuve men of 
the old Jellalabad gan’ison. Sale himself, who was 
neve j far off when there wasAikely# to bo hai’d fighting, 
Ic^ up the heights in front of his old regiment, and was 
wound(^ in* the affray. The loss •upon our side W’as 


deneral Pollock's Report, 
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trifling. Nothing could have told more plainly than 
such a victory Jis this how little formidable in reality 
were the best Ghilzye fighting men in their most in- 
accessible strongholds, when opposed to British infantry 
under the eye of a capable commander. The Ghilzye 
butchers were now seen flying like sheep before the 
comrades of the men whom a few months before they had 
slaughtered in these very shambles at Jugdulluck. 

The first division alone of Pollock’s army was en- 
gaged with the enemy at Jugdulluck.* The second 
division passed on, much molested by the enemy, and 
often compelled to fight its way against large bodies of 
Ghilzye footmen. On the llt^ of Septj^mber they joined 
the advance in the*, neighbourhood of Tezccn. The 
exertions of a forced march had fatigued M^Caskill’s 
cattle: so Pollock deteiuiiiied to devote the 12th to a 

* f 

halt. Before the day had closed, it was evident that 
the enemy were close at hand, and that we were on the 
eve of a giuat struggle. Akbar Khan had been true to 
his word. He had despatched the bulk of the English 
prisoners to tiie Hindoo-Koosh, and was now preparing 
to meet our army. On the Gth of September he liad 
moVed his camp to Begramee — distant some six miles 
from the Balia Hissar — and tlipre sent for /Japl^iiu 
Troup, t The English ofliicei' repaired to the carnj; of 
the Sirdar, wh^ summoned a meeting of the principal 
chiefs. The Newau Zemaun Khan, Jubbar Kluui, 

* For an account of the operations of the second division ot Pollock^ 
army, see Lieutenant Greenwood’s “Narrafivd'of the.Jate Victoriuiis 
Campaign in Afghanistan, under General Pollock.” 

+ Captains Troup and Bygrave, Vvhen the other prisoners wer^ sen i 
to Bamecan, had keen taken by Akbar Khan to the Balia Ilissar— but 
had subsequently been perfjitted to remove themselves to Ali MahomcePs 
force, where Captain and ,Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. TreVot "^h their 
children, had been left, on account of sicknfe^, under charge^ Pr. 
Campbell. 
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Ameen-oollah Khan, Mahomed Shah Khan, and other 
chief people of the empire attended the council Troup 
was not permitted to be present at the conference ; but 
he. soon learnt its result. He was required immediately 
to i)voceed to Gund^ftnuck on a mission to* Pollock’s 
camp. The chiefs had determined to endeavour to 
conciliate the British General. They viere willing to 
agree to any terms he might please to dictate, if he would 
only consent to stay the advance of his army upon the 
capital. ' 

Troup declared his willingness to proceed oil the mis- 
sion. But he had no hojle, he said, of its success. The 
time for negotiation had <> passed. Nothing could now 
stay the progress of Pollock’s drmy but the entire 
destruction of his force. Bat no urgently did the Sirdar 
press his request on the British officer, that Troup could 
not refuse his assent to the proposal. Kfe made his pre- 
parations for the journey, and then returned to the 
Afghan camp. There, in the presence of Akbar Khan 
and Mahomed Shah Khan, he again set forth the use- 
lessness of the mission, and prevailed with them to 
forego it.* 

J'here was nothing now left for the Sirdar but to ap- 
poM ta®the God of baftles, and bring all the force that 
lie could muster to oppose the progress of Pollock’s 
army through the passes. He now; moved down to 
•Boodkhak, and from that place simimoned Troup and 
Eygravo to his camp. Tt appeared to him that the 
English officers might render him essential sendee in the 

9 

* fhoy required Troup, however, to* write a letter to General 
Pollock making known Akbar Khan’s washes, and tnclosing one from 
tuc Sirdar hii^self. The letters were sent, lilt the messengers returned 
some days s^rwards, declaring that they had not been able to penetrate 
the li^isl camp. — ICaptain Troup to General Polloch MS. Car* 

1 w X 2 
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negotiation of terms, if the tide of victory turned against 
him. On the morning of the 11th they entered his 
camp at Boodkhak. That evening he summoned them 
to his presence, and was for some time in earnest 
consultation with them. He decMed that he had no 
wish to oppose the progress of the British army, but 
that he had compromised himself too far to recede, 
and that the people would not hear of submission. The 
English officers assured him that his defeat was certain ; 
and that opposition to our advancb would only occasion 
an 7iseless 'expenditure of life. ‘‘ I know,” said the Sirdar, 
that I have eveiything to lo^ ; but it is too late to 
recede.” Ho declared that b3 was indifferent as to the 
result. The issue of* the contest was ;n the hands of 
God, and it little mattered to him who was the victor. 

On the following morning he sent for Troup, and an- 
nounced that fie and Bygravo must accompany him to 
Koord-Caubul. Arrived at that place, intelligence of 
the intended halt of Pollock’s army at Tezeen reached 
the Sirdar. The Afghan chiefs had intended to make 
their last decisive stand at Koord-Caubul ; but the halt 
of ^hfe advancing army seemed to indicate indecision, and 
it was rumoured that difficulties had arisen to obstrjict 
the progress of the force. 9^^ Sirdar tit (Mcc 

determined to move on to^Tezeen ; and sent to Troup to 
announca his fntc|ntions.* The English officer sought 
and obtained permission to return to Ali Mahomed’s fort; 
and Akbar Khan went forward to do battle with the 
British, t 

On the 13th the two forces diet. Great were the 
advantages of the ground t5 the Afghan levies. oThe 
valley of Tezebri is commanded on all sides by lofty 

u 

* Bygrave had before gbne on to Tezeen with Sir-Bolund\Kha^ 
t Captain Troup to Qeneral Pollock, MQ, Correspomevy^ See 
Appendix. ^ 
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lulls; and the chiefs had posted their jezailchees on 
every available height. Indeed, on that morning of 
the 13th of September, Pollock’s camp was encircled by 
the enemy ; and it was plain that every effort had been 
made to turn the nai?hral defences of the countiy to the 
best possible account. There was a hard day’s work 
before Pollock’s army ; but never were a finer body of 
troops in finer condition, or more eager for the work 
before them. All arms had now a chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselVbs-'»-the cavalry on the plain, the 
infantry on the hills, and the artillery everywhere. JFor- 
tunately the enemy’s hch'se entered the valley, attracted 
by the hope oP*plunderiTig our baggage. The oppor- 
tunity so eagerjy desired by the* dragoons was now at 
hand. A British squadron; galhuitly led by Unett, was 
let loose upon the Afghan horsemen. The Native 
cavalry followed. There was a brilliarit and successful 
charge. The enemy turned and fled ; but the sabres bf 
yie dragoons fell heavily upon them ; and many were 
cut up in the flight. 

The infantry were not less successful. Gallantly they 
ascended the heights on either side of the pass, and 
gallantly the Afghans advanced to meet them. ^ The 
gkomifrs of the 13thfLight Infantiy clomb the hills on the 
right ; the 9th and 34 st on the left ; and as they went, 
liotly and thick upon them poured tl/e iron min from 
the Afghan jezails. But never, beneath the temble fire 
• that greeted them, as they pushed up the hill-side, did 
these intr-fr^pid sistdlers waver for a moment. They knew 
that their muskets Wsrc no match for the Afghan jezails. 
Tlpe enemy, indeed, seemed to deride them. So having 
•reached the hill-top, our men fixed thoir bayonets, and 
charged with a loud hurnih. flie cold steel took no 
dei^al./ Down \ 5 [bnt the Afghan* marksmen before the 
£n^|^l 4 bayonets ; the foremost men stood to be pierced, 
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and the rest, awed by the fall of their comrades and tho 
desperate resolution of the British troops, fled down the 
hill in eonfusion. The strength of the Afghan force was 
broken ; but the work of our fighting men was not done. 
All through the day a desultory warfare was kept u]) 
along the ridges of tliese tremendous hills. The Afgluuis 
occupying the iughest ground, fired dowui upon our 
fiintry, hiding themselves when they could behind tho 
rocks, and shrinking now from a closer contest. Never 
di5 British troops display a higher courage in action, or a 
more resoliiite perseverance. Nobly did the Native Sepoy 
vie with the European soldier ; sxnd nowdierc was there a 
finer sight than where Broadfex^t with his sappers clam- 
bered up the steepest ascents under the j^ottest fire, and 
drove before them the s^lw;\rt Afghans — giants beside 
the little Goorkhas who pressed so bravely tupon them. 
Many gallant ftats were done that day ; and many an 
Afgiian warrior died the hero’s death on his native hills, 
cheered by the thought that he was winning Paradise 
by such martyrdom. Desperate w^as the effort to keej> 
back the invaders from clearing the heights of the Huft- 
Kotul ; but the British troops, on that day, would 
have‘s borne down even stouter opposition. The Iluft- 
Kotul was mounted ; and three^ cheers bui’str fr()(^i 
the victora as they reached tlie ^summit of that stui>en- 
dous ascent^ • 

A more decisive victory was never gained. The Af- 
ghan chiefs had brought out their best fighting mem 
against us. Thoy had done their best* to turn fhe difficul- 
ties of the countiy to good account vagainst the strangers. 
Their people were at home in » these tremendous dofiV^s^ ; 
whilst few of our troops had ever seen them — few werq, 
accustomed to tne kinfi of warfare which now id one^, could 
avail. There was everything to stir mto intend' a(^*ion 
fill f.ViA nnAronAfl nf the Barukzyc chiefs and his 
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They were fighting in defence of their hearths and 
altars ; the very existence of the nation was at stake. 
It was the last hope of saving the capital from the grasp 
of an avenging army. But with everything to stimulate 
and everything to aid# him, Akbar Khan could offer no 
effectual resistance to the advance of Pollock’s retri- 
butory force. The Afghans were fairly beaten on their 
own ground, and in their own peculiar s{ylc of warfare. 
It has been often said that our troops were maddened by 
the sight of the skelotops of their fallen comrades, and 
that they were caiTied on by the iiTepressiWe energy 
of revenge. It is true, that all along the line of country, 
from Gimdamuck.to Koor(|-Caubul, there rose up before 
the eyes of our advancing countrymen hideous evidences 
of the great January massacre — enough to kindle the 
fiercest passipns in the hearts of the meekest men. But 
I believe that, if no such ghastly spectacles had lam in 
the i)ath of the advancing anny, the foi’ward feeling would 
hove glowed as strongly in the breasts of every soldier of 
Pollock’s force. 

The struggle was now at an end. Akbar Khan saw 
that the game was up, and that it was useless to attempt 
t(^bring together the scattered fragments of his rdUted 
aijpy. # Taking Captain Bygi'ave with him as the com- 
])aiiion of his flight, he, fled to the Ghorebund valley. 
The fighting men, who had opposed us •at Tezeen, were 
iiow' in disordered masses, hurrying* homewards along 
/heir mountain paths, and seeking safety in places re- 
mote from the treeb of the avenging army, whilst Pollock 

marched onwards wdth .his regiments in orderly aiTay,* 

• 

0 * 

* Nothing could have been better than the coydnet of the troops 
throughout the whole of these operations. I think no officer,” wTOte 
Pollock? in a private letter, on the 28rd of JJeptember, could possibly 
have^hadCner regimeDj;s under his command than I have had, and tc 
them 0^ X^owe all my success, which, as far as I am able to judge, has 
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and on the 15th of September encamped on the Caubul 
race-course, 

been so far complete. I bope tbe GoTemor-Oenerai may tbink so, and 
I sball be satisfied.” In this letter, tbe difficulties with which Pollock 
bad to contend, from tbe scarcity of cat8e, are thus detailed. 
have bad,” he wrote, great diffictilties to contend against even to tbe 
last, from tbe great want of carriage-cattle. At Gundamuck, after my 
first engagement ^itb tbe enemy, I found myself so reduced in cattle, 
that, to enable me to take on only fourteen days* supplies, I was 
obliged to leave at that place two horse-artillery guns, two squadrons 
of cavalry, and two wings of Native infantVy ; and yet with all this, all 
the camp-foHowers, public and private, were compelled to carry eight 
days* supplies. Tbe fighting men ca^ied three. The let Cavalry 
carried eight days* supplies on their horses. T^e rest of the cavalry 
carried three or four days*. In this &ay we were enabled to move. . . . 
The night before I left Gundamuck, I received an' official letter and a 
survey report, setting forth that- the whole of the camels of one regi- 
ment were unserviceable, and that they could not get.<ip even without 
their loads. This^as rather provoking, for I have only three Native 
rej^ents with me. My answer was short. ‘Tell the commanding 
officer, that if his regimept can’t march, he will relieve the two wings 
ordered to remain behind, and who are willing to go forward on emy 
terms.’ The regiment marched, and I heard no more about their 
camels. After our last engagement with the enemy (it was a severe 
struggle) we had 160 killed and wounded ; and again carriage was in 
requisition. The spare horses of the cavalry were had recourse to ; 
and I lenk my own riding-horse to one poor fellow.” — (!Sr- 
respondencc.] ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

[May — September; 1842.] 

The Advance from Candahar~The Relief of Khelat-i-Ghilzye— Re- 
appearance of Aktnr Khan — General Action with the Donn^ees 
— Surrender of Sufder tiding — The Evacuation of Oandahar — 
Disaster near Mo^koor — The Battle of Goaine — The Recapture of 
Ghuznee — Flight of Shumshoodeen Khan — Arrival at Caubul. 

• 

Whilst the force under (sJemeral Pollock was fighting 
its way from tJellalabad to Caubul, and canying eveiy- 
thing before it, the Candahar division, undd!r General Nott, 
was making a victorious marcli upon the same point along 
thp countries to the westward. 

But it is necessary that, before 1 trace its progress to 
the capital, the circumstances which preceded the eva- 
cuation of Candahar should be briefly narrated.^ It 
ha^ been stated that, in obedience to the iiipjtructions 
co^tain^d in the govfemmfiit letters of the 19th of 
April, a brigade under •Colonel Wymer had^ been de- 
spatched to Khelat-i-Ghilzye, to rescjue^th^ gairison thero 
beleaguered, and to destroy the defences of the place. 
Gn the 19th of May, Wymer s force left C\andahar. It 
seems that the Ghilz^es had obtained infcfrmation of the 
intended movement, ahd d(^termined to anticipate the 
atte»ipted relief by makiri^ a desperate, and, as they 
liiilieved, decisive assault upon the place.* Accordingly, 
they prepared a number of scaling-ladders, practised 
cscalfdin^, and, in^^;ho dim twilight of early morning 
on the^ 2J.st of May, advanced in two heavy columns. 
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each 2000 strong, to the attack. Ascending the mound 
where the slope was easiest, they placed their scaling- 
ladders against the walls, and gallantly mounted to the 
assault. Three times they ascended to the crest of the 
works, and three times they were nobly repulsed by 
Craigie and his men. The heavy showers of grape and 
musket-shot wjjiich the garrison poured in upon them, 
did not deter those desperate assailants — they went on 
again and again to the attack, and were bayoneted on 
the parapets. For more than An liour this desperate 
struggle l&sted ; and then the assailants, whose impetuous 
courage had been overmatched by the steady gallantry 
of Craigie’s garrison, gave and abandoned the as- 
sault The failime \<as dearly purchasq^. More than a 
hundred dead bodies wero* firund at the foot of the works ; 
and it was computed that the entire loss of the enemy did 
not fall short of five hundred men. Not a man of the 
British garrison was killed. 

Before sunset the Ohilzyes had dispei’sed. Cokmel 
Wymer, when he reached Khelat-i-Ghilzye, had nothing to 
do but quietly to withdraw the garrison, and to destroy 
the works of the place. It was believed that the measure, 
as indicating the intentions of the British Government to 
withdraw from Afghanistan, would create considef able ♦jpu- 
sation throughout the country, «.nd greatly embolden the • 
enemy. . But trie Afgliaiis seemed rather to wonder why 
we had not extricated the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzyo. 
before, and did not associate it with any ideas of the 
general policy 'to be pursued by tlic ’B'i itish. , 

But before Wymer had returned from the northward, 
the Domanees had again made trial of their stmngth 
in the field, add had again been signally beaten. Aktiir 
Khan, the Zemindawer chief, who throughout dho pre- 
ceding year had been keeping the western districts of 
Afghanistan in a state of continual turmoil, and jvho had 

h 
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more than once given battle to our troops, was now 
again in the field against us. He had, since his return 
from Herat, whither he had betaken himself for safety, 
watched the progress of events without openly com-^ 
mitting himself, and Imd hitherto shown little dispo- 
sition to link himself with the Douranee cause. Indeed, 
at the beginning of May he had made overtures to tho 
British authorities, and offered, if they would confirm 
liim in the government of Zemindawer, to attack the^ 
Doiuranee camp. As tho iponth advanced, his conduct 
became more and more mysterious. He was* in corj- 
stant communication witli ^he Douranee chiefs, and yet 
at the same time hd was professing the strongest friend- 
ship for the British Government, and offering to break 
up the Doumnee camp. But^ before the expiration of 
tho month he jbhrew off the mask, joined his brother- 
chiefs with a considerable body of fightiifg men, and 
took the command of the van-guard of the Douranee force. 

. It wfis obvious now that we were on tho eve of 
juiotfier conflict. The Ghazees moved down on the Urg- 
liundub, and made arrangements to concentrate their 
troops in the neighbourhood of Baba-Wullee. It seemed 
])rob{^le that they would be able to raise the ^neigli- 
boumig tribes against us^ and bring into tlie field a body 
of loOO or '5000 men. ^’^eakened by the absence of 
Wymer’s brigade, and remembering the dailgcr which 
tlic city had been exposed when he last moved out to 
attack the Doui’anee camp, Nott determined to halt the 
detachment which hcivns about to despatch to the Kojuck 
to bring up tfie carriag# which had been assembled for 
the witjulrawal of his force. Tiie enemy had chosen their 
time wisely and well. They believed that, in the absence 
of some hifi best regiments, and flearly the whole of 
his cavalry |‘orce, Nott •would be little Able to hold Can- 
dahar and to do battle with the Douranee force in the 
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open field. So they neared the city ; and on the 29th of 
May seemed to invite the contest. 

Aktur Khan had drawn into his hands the chief 
control of the force. What were his designs, at this 
time, it is not easy to determine. On the 27th he had 
again made overtures to the British authorities, offering 
to seize Meerza Ahmed, and to do his best to dissolve 
the Douranee force. At all events, if he could not 
^accomplish this, he would, he said, on the first attack of the 
British, draw off his own foUovers, and then, taking advan- 
tage of ‘their discomfiture, fall on their rear and plunder 
their baggage. But these offers were thrown away upon 
Nott and Eawlinson. They^had no faith in the man. 

Early on the morning of the 29th of May the enemy 
began to appear in tl^ neighbourhood of Candahar — 
hovering about the cantonments, and c|Lrrying off our 
baggage-cattte. As the day advanced, their numbers 
increased ; but it was still believed by the (General that 
they were only reconnoitring our position, and that 
they would not then give battle to our troops. Ifnder 
*this impression, Colonel Stacy, with two regiments of 
infantiy and four guns, had been sent out to sweep 
away Jlio intruders. It happened that his movements 
deceived the enemy. Believing* at one time tfcat lie was 
retreating, the Ghazees puBfeed forward and occupied 
some rocky Ifcights to the west of our cantonments, from 
which they opened a distant fire on our line. These 
movements wore seen from the city.* It was obvipus 

* “ The view from the look-out in the city,” wrote Rawlinson in his 
joamal, “was now very fine. Jhe hillocks on the right were crowned 
with masses of horsemen? numbering apparently about 1500-^a crowd 
of footmen occupied the rocky heights in front of our line and beyond, 
the shoulder of the Fcef-Paee-Mal hill was covered w^ith hij^au beings 
thick as a flight of locusts, bodies of horse continually debouching 
round the shoulder and pushing on to join their comrades‘on the right.” 

■ — [Major Rawlmson'i MS. Journal.’} 
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that the enemy were determined to bring on an engage- 
ment. So Nott sent out the 4lBt Queen’s and eight 
guns ; and an hour after mid-day. mounted his horse and 
rode out to take the command of his troops. Rawlinson 
went with him. • 

Covered by the fire of the guns, the light companies 
were now ordered to storm the heights. The work was 
done rapidly and well. Standing out m bold relief 
against the sky, ^the forms of our stormers were soon seen 
upon the ridge of the ‘hiUs; and as the enemy were 
driven down, Ohamberlaine’s Horse swept round amongst 
them and cut them up with heavy slaughter. Kawlinson 
then took the Parsswan Hor^e to clear the hillocks, to the 
right, of the detached bodies of the enemy which still 
clung to them, and Tait, with ^ his horse, was sent to 
support him. • The Parsewan Horse charged gallantly ; 
but the ground was difficult, and the enemy fled towards 
the mouth of the Baba-Wullee Pass. Rawlinson pushed 
on in hot pursuit ; but turning off to follow a party of the 
enemy’s horse, who seemed to have missed the outlet, 
well-nigh cut down or captured Mahomed Atta himself, 
who was afterwards known to have been at the head of 
the|;n. 

'^he rcnit of the enenly w{^ complete.* But tlie move- 

Nott, in his public despatches, was always some*<rhat *chary of his 
praise, but in his private letters he delighted {o dVell upon tfie achieve- 
ments of his Sepoy regiments. Writing to Hammersley about this 
affair, of the 29th of May, he said : “You will hear enough of our 
affair of the 29tli with the enemy. The troops beha'^d well, and I am 
really surprised that our lo^ was so trifling ; but I have remarked 
that tht) Afghans fire high. Our Sspoys ace noble fellows — 1000 are 
fully equal to 5000 Afghans or more. A detail o^ the 1st Cavalry, 
under Chmberlaine, behaved very well indetd. The enemy had 8000 
men in p(Sition and 2000 in reserve. We ba^ 1500 of all arms in the 
field. The bneray have broken up. I expect Wymer back in a day or 
two, when I.will drive the rebels out of the Candahar district. How 1 
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ments of our troops were too slow to turn it to good 
account. The Ghazces made for the Baba-Wullee Pass. 
They had barricaded this pass with stones, and they had 
thrown up a strong breast-work in another direction, in- 
tending them as defences to lie between the British posi- 
tion an(f their own. But now, instead of finding these 
works in their front, they found them in their rear. Tliey 
had not intended that the battle should be fought so near 
to the walls of Candahar. It was their design to take up 
a position within these defencefi?; but, emboldened by 
the stories of the scouts, who had reported that we were 
too weak to operate beyond the walls, they had deter- 
mined to pitch their camp in the vicinity of the canton- 
ment and to invest Candahar. Had our guns been pushed 
on with sufficient activity, the enemy would have found 
the barricade which they had erected for their defence a 
terrible obstriction on their retreat. But the greater 
number of them effected their escape ; and Nott, con- 
tented with his victory, drew off his troops.* 

On the following day, Stacy went out with a brigade, 

should like to go to Caubul ! It is wonderful that the people in 
Hindostan should be so panic-struck ,* and they seem to believe that 
our Sepo;^j cannot stand the Afghans. ^Now, I am quite sure, *and 
should like to try it to-morrow, that 5000 Bengal Sepoys would ’Sick 
25, 000 Afghans.” — [Oenet'ol Nott to Lieutenant Hammersley : June 2, 
1842. MSl Con%8pond€nce.‘\ 

* It is said that the widow of Akrum Khan, who was executed at 
Candahar in the preceding autumn, was in the field, riding her hq^- 
band’s charger, and hearing a Ghazee standard. Lieutenant Rattray 
writes : “As the enemy drew near, a white object wan- observed in the 
centre of their front ranks, which seem^jd the rallying-point for the 
Ghazees, chieftains, moollahs, keitle-drums, and stanclard-htarcrs. 
This proved to bg no less a personage than the heroic widow of the 
slaughtered Akrum Khan<» Throwing aside her timid natur^with her 
‘ Boorkha,* she had left Jhe sacred privacy of the Zenana for the fore- 
most rank in the battle-field, had bestrode hex husband's diarger, and 
with his standard in her hand had assembled the tribes.” 
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and Kawlinson took the Parsewau Horee to the banks 
of the river. The enemy’s horse had not wholly dis- 
appeared ; and it was believed that they might again be 
drawn into another skirmish. But they were not inclined 
for more lighting. Aj^our skirmishers advanced, they fell 
back and crossed the river. The chiefs held a council of 
war, and the day was spent in stormy debate. But 
when the shades of evening fell upon tliem, they had 
matured no plan of operations. They broke up without a 
decision. Again they jnet on the following day. Oife 
plan and then another was discussed. Some proposed that 
they should proceed to Gaubul. Some that they should 
assemble in Zemijadawer. ^ Others recommended that 
they should hold their ground upon .the Urghundab ; but 
the greater number were ejjiniou that it would be 
more expedieijt to move off to the northern district, and 
there await the issue of events at the capital. Many of 
them sent into the British camp to ask for terms ; and it 
wiis obvious that, although the suspicion of our approach- 
ing* depjirturc kept up considerable excitement throughout 
the country, the Douranees had now arrived at the inevi- 
table conclusion that it was useless any longer to contend 
witlj us in the field.* 

0 * 

if Major RawUmorCs MS. Journal. It appears that early in June 
the enemy’s suspicions of our Attended withdrawal were confirmed in a 
curious manner, and that they seemed then to thinl>? of terpis. Raw- 
lioson says: ‘*It appears that when the entire party of the Douranee 
chiefs were on the point of dissolution, a Hindostanee deserter joined 
the camp from the town^ saying that he and his comrades had received 
letters from Iniia, stating positively that orders had been sent up for 
Our retirement. The man, in fact, |xplaiiied in detail all our plans — 
the almndonment and <lestruction o^ Khelah — the march of the brigade 
bring up camels from Quettah — and he even assarted that we were 
preparin^to destroy the four comer bastions#of the city and the gate- 
ways, and that we should leave in a month Jbence. This decided the 
chiefs on drbpping their goffers of accommodation, and holding on until 
events became more developed.’* 
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In the meanwhile, Prince Sufder Jung was waiting a 
favorable opportunity to cast himself upon the mercy of 
his enemies. On the day after the action of the 29th of 
May, he had received a letter from his brother, Futteh 
Jung, at Caubul, urging him to tly^ow himself upon the 
protection of the British ; and the young Prince, weary of 
the peril-laden life he had been leading, and seeing clearly 
the hopelessness of the cause to which he had attached 
himself, determined to follow the advice of his brother. 
So, on the following day, he despatched a messenger with 
a note tOoRawlinson, informing him that he was on the 
point of mounting his horse to ride into the British camp. 
But before the British officer’s ansvrer reached him, 
Meerza Ahmed and the chiefs discovered his intentions, 
and carried him off with them across the river. His 

I* ' 

resolution, however, was not to be shaken. The chiefs 
made him a close prisoner, and openly denounced him as 
a traitor. But he continued to make overtures to Baw- 
linson, and at last effected his escape. On the 18th of 
June a letter was brought into the British camp, tin- 
nouncing that he had forsaken the Dourances, and had 
made a night-journey to Baba-Wullee. Rawlinson re- 
porfX;d the circumstance to Nott, and the General con- 
sented to receive the submission of the boy.* on the 
morning of the 1 9th, the Brixislj^ political chief rode Sht 
with a party (»f Parsewan Horse to the mouth of the 
Baba-Wullee Pass, "and, through a crowd of excited 
gazers, who lined the thoroughfares from the cantonments 
to the city, bought the Prince into Candahar. 

0t 

* It is to be borne in mind that the supreme political authority had 
been vested by the Indian (Jbvemm^nt in the Geheral. Nott, hdWever, 
was not inclined interfere in the political management of affairs, u,^d 
Rawlinson continued to cMiduct them very much as he had clpne before 
the order was issued ; btffc he referred all important questions to the 
General, who, for the most part, deferred to 'the opinions of his more 
experienced political associate. 
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No easy part was that which Eawlinson was now called 
upon to play. The conflicting claims and interests of the 
two Princes greatly distracted and perplexed him. Jus- 
tice and policy appeared to be at variance with each 
other. Timour was well-intentioned man ; his fidelity 
had never been questioned. Ho was the el&est son of 
Shah Soojah, and his claims to the throne of Caubul were 
more valid, therefore, than those of eithef of his brothers. 
But he was utterly without influence. Convinced that 
he could never make Jhis way with the chiefs or peopld of 
Afghanistan, the British authorities were iviwilling to 
support his pretensions.. Even for the governorship of 
Candahar they Ijeld him to be incompetent; and now 
that Sufder Jung had re^imied to his allegiance, they 
desired, on the harliest fitting opportunity, to place the 
administration in his hands. The Candahar force was 
under orders to return to Hindostan, and the best means 
of disposing of Prince Timour was by the quiet removal 
of his Highness to the British provinces. This was not 
yet to be openly announced to the Prince, for it was 
expedient that the measure of withdrawal should not be 
publicly declared ; but Rawlinson hoped, that when the 
time came, he would be able to persuade Timo<r to 
acfiompiyiy the army ,to India, and to leave Sunder Jung 
ii^ possession of Candahdr. In the meanwhile, both 
Princes were uneasy and dissatisfied. > Jealous of his 
younger brother, Timour protested agdinst his teing per- 
mitted to mediate for the Douranee chiefs, or to interfere 
with the Candahai; government ; whilst §ufder Jung was 
continually cbmplaining of the incertitude of his position, 
and ^importuning; Rawlinsoi/ to jpome to some definite 
explanation with him.* « 

*So I^wlinson determined to tefnporise. Putting off 

Rawlinson* s MS, Journal 

VOL. HI, T 

» % 
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from day to day the adjustment of these differences, he 
trusted to the chapter of accidents, aijid ere long found 
something written down in his favoui*. Before the end 
of June, it was announced at Candahar that Futteh 
Jung had been overcome by the [{Jarukzyes at Caubul, 
and that lie was in effect a mere prisoner in their hands. 
The intelligence, as regarded British interests in general, 
was supposed iSo be unfavourable ; but it went far to 
diminish the difficulties which the presence of the two 
Princes at CandaJiar arrayed againgt the British authori- 
ties. “Wlulst Futteh Jung’s star was on the ascendant,” 
wrote Rawlinson in his journal,* “ it was equally difficult 
to manage Timour and Sufder Jung ; but now they both 
feel that they are entirely dependent upon us for support, 
and are disposed, in consequence, to lay aside their pri- 
vate jealousies.” 

The three first weeks of July passed away ; and Nott 
was preparing for his retirement from Afghanistan. Major 
Clarkson had, at the end of June, brought up the convoy 
of camels from Quettah. The supply of carriage and pro- 
visions for the movement of the army had now reached 
its necessary amount, Eveiy thing was in tmin foi* with- 
draiV^l, when the Governor-Generars Tetter of the 4th of 
July was put into Nott’s hands, t He saw at pnee the 
weight of responsibility that^ it threw upon him ; but’^io 
did not slfrinbi) from assuming the burden. Cheerfully 
taking it up, he Arrotc to the Governor-Gcnei’al on the 
20th of July : “Having well considered the subject of 
your Lordship’^, letter of the 4th insjtf^nt ; having looked 
at the difficulties in everj'' point of view, anrf reflected on 
the advantages which^ woufj attend a successful accom- 
plishment of i'uch a move, and the moral influence it 
would have throughout Asia, I have come Jo a ^cternfi- 
nation to retire a portion of the army under my command 
tdd Ghuznee and Caubul.” 
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The Candahar force was now to be divided. A portion 
of it was to be Sent to Quettah and Sukknr under Gene- 
ral England ; and the remainder, under General Nott, 
was to ‘^retire” to India «by the route of Ghuznee, Caubul, 
•and Jellalabad. The heavy guns and six pieces of the 
Shah’s artillery were# to be sent down with England’s 
column, and with it were to be despatched the Bombay 
Infantry, two companies of Bengal Artillery, three regi- 
ments of the late Shah’s force, and some details of Irre- 
gular Horse. Nott would not part with one of those 
“beautiful Sepoy regimeyts” which had fought so well 
for him ever since he had commanded the> Candahar 
division ; nor could he think of suffering the 40th Queen’s 
to be disunited from their (^Id comrades. But of tlie 41st 
Queen’s he wrote to Lord Ellenborough : “I certainly 
could have wished to havg Jaken her Majesty’s 4l8t 
Begiment witjb me, knowing the great consequence of the 
adventurous march before me. But when d look to Sindh, 
and to the want of confidence in our brave troops shown 
by certain officers, I must give up that wish, however 
" desirable, to ensure the safety of the division which I am 
jiot to accompany.” But he subsequently changed his 
Triind, and took tli^ 41st with him. Two or three days 
parsed ; some slight preparations betokening (^pp^ff-ture 
were m:«de ; the old tind unserviceable guns were des- 
troyed ; the repairs, which were going on, on the works, 
were arrested ; and then it was publicly %nnoiyiced that 
. the force was to hold itself in readiness to return to 
kidia. But by what route it was to retire was still a 
secret. Spccjilatioli* was busy throughout the garrison. 
There were all sorts ofn*umours and conjectures, and then 
it wts declared ^at Nott’s* column was to make its way 
{)^iross the country by the route of Dehm Ismael Khan. 
It soon^ liQVievcr, was obvious tnat this was nothing more 
than a import, whicii might have ifs uses, and the heart 
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of every soldier in Nott’s division soon beat with chival- 
rous emotion at the thought, that the Geneial, under 
whom they had so long and so gloriously served, was. 
about to lead them on to the re-conquest of Afghanistan,* 

And now again came up for adjustment, rather than for 
consideration, the question of the disposal of the Princes. 
Timour was eager to proceed with the British force to 
Caubul, and ho^ed to be placed upon the throne by his 
old supporters. His fidelity at least deserved our support 
— ^but something else was required to induce the British 
authorities tto identify themselves with the interests of the 
Prince. It was fortunate for Ea^vlinson that at this time 
the decision was not left in his hands. ^ On the 29th of 
July, letters were received from the Governor- General, 
emphatically expressing his opinion of the inexpediency 
of pennitting the Prince ‘to accompany the army in the 
direction of Caubul, or even of permitting him to remain 
at Candahar. His presence at Caubul, it was said, miglit 
greatly embarrass our proceedings there ; and though it 
would be advantageous for us that he should establish his 
independent authority at Candahar, there seemed so little 
likelihood of his being able to maintfiin his position after 
the departure of the British troops, that, on the whole, it 
was the most expedient course theut he should ac^ompahy 
that portion of the force whiefi was to proceed by tlie wS;y 

of Sindh td thei provinces of India. The communication 

* • * 

♦ « The particular object to be gained by adopting this latter routo « 
it was difficult to divine, and the generally-received impression 
the officers — perhaps because the one mosf desired — was that our 
General was to lead us on to Caubul, and* that the mention of Dehra 
Ismael Khan was merely thro^^ dust in the eyes of tlie natives. 
Indeed, it was afterwards accounted for, whether justly or not, ffy tlii.s 
fact, that if the Lohaunie^ upon whom we were dependent for a lar^j 
proportion of our camels, had had an idea that our hitentittn was to 
have marched on Ghuz&e and Caubul, tlfey would ha^e declined 
•ccomnanying our army.” — [NeUPa JtecoUeetions.] 
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of these resolutions to the Shaz-zadah was a painful duty; 
and when Rawlinson announced them, they produced 
an explosion very foreign to the passive nature of the 
apathetic Prince. 

On the 7 th of August, the British force evacuated 
Oandahar. There \^ere no demonstrations of ill-will on 
the part of the inhabitants. No acts of licentiousness 
were committed by the soldiery. The movement was 
effected in the most orderly and peaceable manner. The 
soldiers and the citizens were seen embracing each other. 
Before night closed upon* the scene. Prince Timour moved 
out of the citadel, and Sufdcr Jung remained in possession 
of Caiidahar. 

On the following day, completing their Commissariat 
arrangements, Nott and England remained in camp under 
the city walls. Many of the* most influential people of 
the now go\!jrnmciit waited upon Rawlinson, seeking his 
advice. On the 9th, Nott commenced his march to the 
northward, and England prepared to move in the oj)posite 
direction. The latter was dissatisfied with the compo- 
nents of his force. He applied to Nott for an European 
regiment to accompany him, and received in reply an 
indignant rebuke. ^ 

••From Candahar to Mookoor the progress hf Nott’s 
^ivisioif was easy and une^ientful. But few traces of the 
recent excitement were discernible along the line of march. 
The villages seemed wondcifully trai¥][uii. The villagers 
brought in their supplies more freely than our officers had 
•ever ventured to expect. Eveiy precaution was taken 
by the General to prevent the commission by his troops 
of acts of lawless deprodati<jn. He declared, tliat if any 
sol(hev were caught in the act of 'plundering, or returning 
«with plunder in his possession, he ^nould hang the offender, 
and r(5hiovd the officer to whose i-egynent he might belong 
from the command of his corps. 
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On the 27th of August, the force arrived at Mookoor^ 
Up to this point — a distance of 160 miles — ^not a shot 
had been fired. But there were symptoms now of more 
active work for our troops. Some days before their 
arrival at, Mookoor, Shumshoodecn Khan had moved 
out of Ghuznee with a party of 500 horse and two guns, 
to collect revenue in the adjacent countiy. He was 
ignorant, at the time, of our advance ; but when the 
tidings reached him, he prepared at once to contest the 
progress of the British force ; threw all his energies into 
the, work “of raising the comitry between Ghuznee and 
Mookoor ; and made an^angemCiits ‘‘ for all the chiefs to 
rendezvous at the latter plac^ and fight us at the source 
of the Turnuck.'’* ' ^ 

But the British force approached Mookoor ; and Shums- 
hoodeen Khan was not ready to receive therp. The chiefs 
had not come to the rendezvous. His preparations were 
not completed. He had fallen back to the vicinity of 
Oba, and there the chiefs were flocking to his standard. 
But, as Nott advanced that sultry morning through a thick 
haze upon Mookoor, it was plain to him that he was in an 
enemy’s country. The villages were deserted. Supplies 
were^not brought into his camp. He was compelled,^ to 
send his cavalry out to forage, ft was plain, too, that 
the enemy had wisely chosen tbo ground on which they 
had determine^L to give us battle. There was no more 
defensible position on the whole line of country from . 
Candahar to Caubul than that at the source of the 
Tumuck, which* Shumshoodeen Khan bad selected as his 
point of defence, t 

* Majw RawlkiBon to Major Outram: Ohuznee^ Beptennher 7. 
MS. Correspondence. ^ 

+ “ We accordingly matched on unmolested Jio our encamping-ground, 
and as we passed the source of the Tumuck, iwith the precipitous hill 
on our left, and ^he strong grounds intersected with bogs cand canals,. 
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The next ddy was an eventful one. On the morning 
of the 28th of August the force advanced from Mookoor. 
The rear-guard had scarcely moved from their encamping- 
ground when the enemy came down upon them. Nott 
ordered out his irre^idar cavalry, under Captain Christie, 
who cut up some fifty of the enemy’s footmeh ; and, but 
for ah interposing ravine, would have destroyed the whole. 
Without fiu1:her molestation the force r«Jachod its halting- 
ground and encamped. It was known that Shumshoodeen 
was somewhere in tlje neighbourhood ; but through* the 
thick haze which enveloped the camp, it was impossible to 
determine his position.. The camels went out to ^raze. 
The grass-cuttc^ went out to obtain forage for their 
horses. Everything was going ,on in camp after the 
wonted fashion* when, an hour before noon, a report came 
in that Dclamain’s grass-cutters were being cut to pieces 
by the enemy. Delamain waited for po orders — ^never 
paused to inquire into the truth of the story that was 
brought to him — but at once ordered his troopers into 
fheir saddles, and rode out, with all the disposable cavalry, 
in search of an imaginary foe. 

He soon found that it was a false alarm. His grass- 
cutters were not in the hands of the enemy. JBut he 
went on to reconnoitre, and about three miles S’om camp 
bame up with a party olf the enemy’s footmen on the 
plain. Some twenty of them were (^it down by our 
troopers, and the remainder put to'* confusion and flight. 
Delamain went after them in hot pursuit, and coming to 
the foot of a range of hills, turned the shoulder of one of 
them, and Tound that the heights were crowned, in con- 
siderable strengjbh, by the ^hernyis jezailchees, who opened 
upon him a galling fire. He was falling, back, in orderly 

§ 

and supported by forts upon our right, every one acknowledged that 
there waJ no better dflensible position on the entire road from Candahar 
to CaubuJ,’* — [Afayor Jta/wlin9on*8 MS, Journal*] 
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retreat, when a body of the enemy’s Horse, about 150 
strong, showed themselves on the ridge of a hill, flaunting 
a white standard. Delamain at once determined to attack 
them. A squadron of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry charged 
up the hill ; but a hot fire from party of jezailchces, 
who suddenly appeared on their flanks, saluted them as 
they advanced ; and then the enemy’s Horse poured down 
upon them with ‘tremendous effect. Captain Reeves wjxs 
shot hear the foot of the hill. Captain Bury and Lieu- 
terfant Mackenzie gained the ridge 9 but fell beneath the 
sabres of tlif) Afghan horsemen. Tlie troopers now seeing 
their officers fall, borne down by the weight of the Afghan 
Horse, and suffering severely from the flre of the jezail- 
chees, turned and fled down the hill. Their companions 
at the foot of the hill caught the contagion from them. 
The panic spread, and the whole body of British Horse 
were soon in disastrous flight. Riding each other down 
in wild confusion, they were not easily reduced to order. 
The loss among them had been severe. Two officers were 
killed, and three wounded ; and fifty-six of our men ha"d 
been killed or disabled in the figlit. 

In the mean while, exaggerated stories of the disaster 
had sp’*oad throughout Nott’s camp. Messenger after 
messenger had come to the General, and reportQ/i that 
the enemy were in immense force, ^and that Delamain andf 
his cavalry iiad^been annihilated.* Twice he sent out 

* “ The General first learnt of what was going on about two o’clock, 
when an orderly came back from Captain Delamain reporting that no 
enemy was in sight, and asking for orders. Tlie*’Genei’j1 immediately 
ordered the troops back. Shortly afterwards' Lieuteuant Brett galloped 
in, saying that about 2000 the^nemy had appeared in froi^f/ of 
Captain Delamain, a^d were too strongly posted on some rising ground 
to be attacked. The Generai again ordered the troops back. A third 
orderly came galloping, to say the cavalry were engage’d ; aifii very 
nhortly afterwards other men came from the fiel declaring tur Horse 
to be annihilated. The General now went out with all the l^oops, for 
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instructions for the troops to return to camp. At last it 
was reported to him that the enemy were 7000 strong, 
and that Delamain, if not already destroyed, was in 
imminent peril So Nott took out his army and moved 
against the enemy — expecting to find them flushed with 
success and eager for'*a general action. But when they 
came upon the ground, it was found that the enemy had 
moved off. Their videttes alone were to ie seen on the 
peaks of the hills. 

But there was still work to be done. From some 
fortified villages in the heighbourhood of the field of 
action it was said that shots had been fired. The Gendral 
marched upon them. In an attitude of abject submission 
the villagers came out and prayed for quarter. Nott 
granted the boom But a company of the 40th Queen’s 
was sent in to search the lfoi2ses, where it was believed 
some plundci* would be found. From the matchlocks of 
some Ghazees shots were fired as our soldiers entered the 
place. The result of the misdeed was terrible. The 
place was given up to carnage. The women and chil- 
dren were spared ; but the men were indiscriminately 
butch ored.* Not less than a hundred of the villagers 
were massacred for the offences of a few men. 

r 

the enemy\> force was reporWd to be above 7000, and we expected them 
tf/^ie flushed with their success^ ^he horse artillery reached first, and 
’ Leslie took the command. We came up shortly afterwards, and found 
the cavalry still in a body, but having evidehtb* suffered a 'defeat.”— 
i[Major RawLinsorCs MS. 

** “ The General now turned down to some forts, from which some 
shots were reported to>h*ve been fired. The villagers all came out 
witii Koraus anu* ropes rouj^d their necks, praying for quarter. The 
General granted quartez but sent in Ahe li^ht company of the 40th to 
search ’the houses, shot was Aed from some Ghazee in the place, 
orders were then given for an indi^rimiuate massacre. The 
women anji children were spared, but 1 suppose 100 of the villagers 
were butchered. I do net thiuk the men Wbre to blame — had they 
supposed themselves comlnitted, they would have fled to tke hills before 
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Whflst the General was thus employed, the cavalry, 
which had sustained so mortifying a defeat, were endea- 
vouring, with the aid of the horse artillery and some 
infantry details, to rescue the bodies of their dead. The 
corpses were brought off; and then the entire force 
returned 'to camp. That evening the two European 
ofl&cers* received Christian burial. The wounded ofl&cera 
recovered. 

‘‘This was a bad beginning,” wrote Rawlinson to 
Outram, “ but we have amply redeemed it since.” On 
the 30th ^ of August the Caiddaliar division was again 
engaged with the enemy ; and with better success. On 
the preceding day, Shumshoodeen Khan had sent round 
the heads of the officers wh(/had fallen in the action of 
the 28th, t and, greatly exaggerating the victory he had 
gained, endeavoured to' riiise the people against the 
infidels whom he had beaten so gloriously in the field. 
On that day considerable reinforcements joined him. 

the troops moved out, hut no doubt there were Gliazees in the place, 
desperate men who had no wish to save their own lives, provided" they 
could destroy an infidel, and to the infatuation of these few men were 
the others sacrificed. Five Commissariat camels were found inside, so 
that, parties in the fort had certainly been plundering ; and as we 
approadhed the place, I remarked a Moollah from one of the Bo^rjes, 
evidently haranguing the people and urging them to die<as (irhazees. 

It has been a most unsatisfactory bujdness altogether, and a few fltoiQ , 
such affairs Vill ^.ompromise us seriously .” — [Major RawlinsorCs MS*. 
Journal.] • 

* JEUjeves and Bury — “Reeves was shot. Bury wa.s cut down. 
Mackenzie received a severe sabre-wound in the elbow.joint of his right 

arm Bavcnscroft bad been shot the cliaige ; but the 

wound turns out not to be dangerour» Malet ^d a very narrow 
escape. His hunting-cap (roundVhich a shawl was wound) saved him, 
but he was slightly wounded in the face. Christie was ridden over in 
the confusion and lost^is horse, but was remounted by one ofijiis 
Native officers and saved .” — [Major JRawlinson to**Maj(tf Ovlrcm 
Qhvanee\ September 7, *1842. MS, Records.] 

f He declared that one of them was Nott^. 
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He was seen on the hills to the right of Nott’s camp, 
with four or five thousand men, and it was believed that 
he would attack our troops in the course of the morrow’s 
march. The morrow came. Nott marched to Ghoaine. 
Shumshoodeen Khan^moved parallel to him, and took up 
his position again on the hills to the right of the British 
camp. As every hour was increasing his numbers, he 
desired to postpone the inevitable collision. On the 
afternoon of the 30th he is said to have mustered not less 
than 10,000 men.^ • ^ . 

Not far from the ground on which Nott halted on^that 
morning, was a fort held by the enemy which he deter- 
mined to attack. * But thg day was sultry. The troops 
were exhausted by their mai*ch. So the General pitched 
his camp at once, and givipg, his troops a few hours to 
recruit andj,rcfresh themselves, postponed the attack to 
the afternoon. At three o’clock the General went out with 
the 40th Queen’s, the 16th and 38th Native Infantry 
Kegimonts, all his cavalry detiiils, Anderson’s troop of 
Efbr&e Artillery, two guns of Blood’s battery, and two 
dighteen-pounders. The ground between our camp and 
the fort was difficult. Some time elapsed before the guns 
could be brought up to breaching distance. when 

at last- 'they opened upoii^ the fort, they made so little 
Tmpression, that Shumshoodeen was persuaded by his 
chiefs not to shrink any longer from a goaeral ^tion with 
a force whose cavalry had been already beaten in the 
-field, and whose artillery now seemed so little formidable. 
So, scattering his horsemen on both sides, so as to outflank 
us, Shumshoodeen m^ved down with the main body of 
hisflinfantry and his guns,; andf planting the latter on 
Jbhe nearest height, opened a rapid and well-directed fire 

Majojr jRwufhnsorvto Major OtUram September 7, 1842 . M& 
Correepondence, 
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on the British columns.* Then Nott drew off his troops 
from the attack of the fort, and advanced in column to 
the right, flanked by Anderson’s guns and Christie’s 
Horse, upon the main body of Shumshoodeen’s fighting 
men. On this the enemy crowded^upon the other flank, 
keeping u^ a smart fire both from their guns and jezails ; 
so Nott “ changed front to the left, deployed, threw out 
skirmishers, and advanced in line, suj^ported by the 
.guns.”t For some time, the enemy seemed inclined to 
engage us, and kept up a sharp firg from their guns and 
jezails ; bu/- when our troops came to the charge, and 
pushed on with a loud and che(v*ful hmTah, the Afghans 
turned and fled before us. One of their^ guns broke down 
und was immediately c^iptured.*^ Christie, with his Horse, 
went off in pursuit of the other, sabreePthe drivers, and 
canied off the piece. Shumshoodeen’s tents, magazines, 
and stores wer^ found scattered about the plain. The 
chief himself fled to Ghuznee ; and the tribes who had 
joined his standard now dispersed to their homes. 

Nott halted upon his ground during the following ddy, 
•and on the 1st of September resumed his march. On the 
.5th, he was before Ghuznee. The day was spent in desul- 
tory fighting. Shumshoodeen, who had been reinforced 
from Caiibul by Sultan Jan, occupied with a strong bocly 
of horse and foot some heigllts to the north-cast of th^ 
fortress. Tiie gay attire and fine chargers of the chiefs 
mixde them conspicuous even at a distance.! The gardens, 
the ravines, and water-courses were filled with jezailchees 
and the city seemed to be swarming,, with men. Befon 
encamping his force, Nott determine^! to cleai' the heights 

r • 

* Fired, however^ from a height, the balls never ricocheted, am 
•did but little mischief. 

+ Major Ra/idinson to Major ChUram : September 7^ 184!?. MS 
Records, * t Colonel Stacy's Narrative, 
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and gallantly the work was done. Oui’ troops ascended 
in noble style, and di’ove the enemy before them until 
every point was gained.* In the mean time the camp 
had been pitched. Two infantry regiments and two guns 
were left out to occupy the heights, and the remainder of 
the troops were then ^rithdrawn. ^ 

Scarcely, however, had the troops entered, their camp, 
when the great Ghuznee gun, the “ Zubbur Jung,” began 
to open upon it. It was j)lain that Nott tiad taken up a 
position too near to the enemy’s works. Fourteen shots 
were thrown into our ftanip without doing any mischief ; 
but the warning was not thrown away. The Icnts ^yere 
struck, and the jcamp Vas moved to another 2 )Ositiony 
in the vicinity oO the village of Eoza.+ The movement 
was not without ganger but the i5nemy wanted spirit to 
turn it to good account — and in their new position our 
troops were secure. § 

* General NotCs Official Despatch, 

“ The exteusive village or towa of lloza is situated about two miles 
froyi Ghuznee, and is lovely to behold. When this city was taken by 
the force under my command, Roza was full of inhabitants — men, 
wbmen, and children. My troops were encamped close to its walls. 
Its gardens and its houses were full of property ; its bams and farm- 
yards were well stored ; its orchards were loaded with fruit ; Us vine- 
yaids bent beneath a rich ^and ripe vintage ; the pnjperty lakcn from 
^r murdered soldiers of the Ghu»nee garrison were seen piled in its 

dwellings Four days ihe victorious Candahar army remained 

encamped close to this village, with all these tempt.itions before it, and 
at its mercy ; but not a particle of anything was taken from the 
’ Afghans. The fruit brought for sale was paid for at a rate far above 
ils value. No man nor living thing was injured.” — [General Nott to 
the Adjutant-Ge^'al : tuchmo, April 4, 1843.] • 

J “ An active and spirited enemy mighx have annoyed us exceedingly 
during this movemept ; but the Afghan* appeared to have lost all 
lieart from the affair of tlie morning, and a little pavalry skirmishing 
^as all that occun*ed.” — [Major RawUmoWs MS. Journal,] 

§ “ l4e enemy appear to have been unab!^ to traverse their big gun 
sufficientlyHo bring it t^’bear on our new position ; and I suspect^ also, 
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Before sunset the firing had ceased. Sanders, the 
engineer, a man of rare talent, now began to make his 
arrangements for the siege of Ghuznee. It was not 
believed that the defence would be conducted with much 
vigour. The fort was very poorly manned. It was 
obvious tl:^at Shumshoodeen had tn’sted more to external 
operations. The tribes who had been summoned for the 
defence of the city had already begun to lose heart. 
When they saw our engineers at work busily construct- 
ing their batteries, they called upon Shumshoodeen to 
come within the w'^alls, and take hi^ share of the dangers 
of the siege. Vainly Im represented that his cavalry were 
of greater service beyond the w'alls — vainly he set forth 
that as there was no barley the city his horses could 
not be fed. They had made u]) their minds to evacuate 
the place ; and when night closed in upon them, they 
moved out quietly by the w’^ater-gate of ,tho city, and 
betook themsel /es to the hills. Seeing now that all was 
over, Shumshoodeen mounted his horse, and with a small 
party of followcij^l^ to Caiibul. 

Tlie engineei#1^oi'kcd busily throughout the niglit ; 
but as the batteries took shape under theii* hands, the 
stillness within the w^alls of Ghuznee aroused their sus- 
picioife'.^ So at early dawn, with a party of some twepty 
men. North, the engineer, went ‘dowui to rec#>nnoitre ; 
and finding the w’ater-gate open^ and the city apparentTiy 
abandoned, seiA intelligence to the party on the hill, and 
the 16th Regiment, which had remained out to protect, 
the working parties, was marched down to occu];)y tlie 
place. They found it almost deserted. few Hindoos 
and some Sepoys of the unfortunofbe 27th fiegiment w^ere 

they must have expended Iheir shot, for the last two rounds which 
were fired as we were clhinging ground, and wliich fell short, were 
old shells of ours filled with earth.” — JRawlinson's MS, 
Jorn'^al.] 
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the only occupants of Ghuznoo.* And when, at early 
dawn, the officers of Nott^l camp looked through their 
telescopes towards the citadel, they plainly saw our 
Sepoys on the ramparts. Soon the British flag was 
waving from the highest tower, and Shumshoodeen’s artil- 
lery, worked by his ‘enemies, was roaring oyt a royal 
salute in honour of their triumph. The General and his 
staft’ rode out from camp to inspect th^e place, and to 
make an'angements for its destruction. They found the 
city a mass of ruins ; and in the houses which had been 
occupied by the officers t>f Palmer’s garrison, many sor- 
rowful mementoes of the sufferings they ha& endiyed, 
written or scratched on the walls. The citadel was in 
good repair, and c^ery one who inspected it marvelled how 
it happened thai Palmer had yielded it up, and trusted 
liimself and his men to tht) thonour of his treacherous 
opponents.* • 

And now began the work of destruction. The artil- 
lery officers burst the enemy’s guns, and the engineers 
ran mines and exploded them, unyMraffierent parts of 
the works. After this the town anoatadel were fired. 
TJie wood-work soon ignited, and all through the night 
the flames of the burning fortress lit up the over-hanging 


V-' . , 

But tliere was something else now to be done. At the 


village of Roza, in the vicinity of Ghuznee, is,the tomb of 
Sultan Malunoud. A peculiar -odoip:* of sanctity is 


exhaled from that shrine. The priests, in whose guardian- 


Colonel Palmer allcPthe other British officers been earned to 
Caubvil. ' 

tiThe engineer officers fathomed the^reat well in tbe citadel, and 
found fifty-one feet of water in it? The bottom of the well is believed 
*to be below the level of the river, so that could not be drained. The 
^ear oft failift-o of Mater ought not, therefore, to have driven Palmer to 
surrender* He might Easily have secured t!ie possession of the well by 
running a^covered way from it, and protecting it with his guns. 
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ship it is held, have their tra^ions concerning it, in which 
the spurious greatly prevails. Its boasted antiquity is not 
supported by any credible evidence ; and when Major 
Eawlinson carried to the examination of the inscriptions 
on the tomb all that profound knowledge and acute j)enc- 
tration winch have since attained for him, in the Eastern' 
and in the Western world, so wide a celebrity as the* 
first of Orientaliantiquaries, he had at once detected un- 
mistakeable proofs of their belonging to a more recent 
pQriod than the Moollahs had claimed for them.* Still' 

visited Roza in the evening, took another copy of the Cufic 
inscription upon Mahmoud’s tomb, and had a long conversation with 
the Moollahs of the shrine. They as^rt that th^tomb was constructed 
in its present state immediately after Mahmoud’s death ; that it 
remained intact during the Ghuzneevide and Ghooride dynasties, but 
that when Ghenghiz Khan, in his pursuit of Jellaladeen, threatened 
Ghuznee, the inhabitants heapechthe tomb over with earth and ruina 
to preserve it from desecration, and deserted the place. They further 
pretend that the tomb thus remained buried until the time of Sultan 
Abdool Rizak, the grandson or gi’eat-grandson of Timour; to whom the , 
spot was revealed in a vision, and who excavated and repaired the 
place, and dedicated to it rich endowments of lands. The endowments 
remained, they say, till the time of Nadir, when they were resumed by 
the government, and since that time the establishment at the tomb h?is 
been de^^ndeut for support upon a few gardens attached to the villi\q;e, 
and the voluntary offerings of devotees. The Moollahs uphoM that the 
gates are really those of Somnauth, and^ that the inscri]>tioiis r ii the 
tomb date from the time of the son of Mahmoud ; but this I hold to he 
morally impessible, for p-lthnugh the Cufic may possibly be of tlie form 
used in that age (which, however, I doubt), the inscription in the 
Nuskh character on the reverse of the sarcophagus, which details tlid’ 
precise date of the ^Sultan’s death, is obviously of a much later age. 
Prom many circumstances, I feel positively Qertain thaf the tomb does 
not boast a higher antiquity^ than ^hat of Sultan Abdool Bizakj^^who 
built the present walls of Ghuznee, ahd wlio is himsolf buried in a rude 
mausoleum on the ohtskirts^f the village of Roza. The gates, there 
fore, are certainly not those of Somnauth ; but it is V)f cofrse the 
interest of the Moollahs to'keep up the dolusioii, and to a%^t for the 
spot the odoiur both of sandal and sanctity. 1 was much struck by the 
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the shrine was a venerabl|^one, and by the priesthood 
of Afghanistan held in no common esteem. The famous 
sandal-wood gates of Sonmauth, which Mahmoud had 
carried off from their home in Guzerat, were deposited at 
the conqueror’s tomb. Such at least had long been 
the popular faith ; and among the priesthood and the 
people of Afghanistan^ no one doubted that the trophies 
were genuine. It was reserved for European scepticism 
to cast discredit upon the reality of the sacred relics. 

But, whether genuine or spurious, upon these gates 
Lord Ellenborough had fixed his desires. Whajb he knew 
about them, where he ha|J read of them, or by whom^is 
attention was drawn to them, History cannot determine. 
It is sufficient that on the 42h of Ju^, when the Governor- 
General wrote to iJeneral Nott, authorising him to retire” 
to the provinces of India, by tlie'route of Ghuznee, Caubul,. 
and JellalabaS, he inserted in this memorable letter a 
paragi-aph instnicting the General to despoil the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmoud. ‘‘ You will bring away,” he wrote^ 

fi*om the tomb of Malunoud of Ghuznee, his club, which 
hajigs over it, and you will bring away the gates of 
liis tomb, which are the gates of the Temple of Som- 
iinuth.” So, on the 8th of September, under Sayers’s 
siq/trinte^dence, the gates of Mahmoud’s tomb were 
(^Tied off, as tenderly they could perform the 
'duty, by a party of English soldiers, ^he* Moollahs 
wept bitterly. But the shrine was ilot otherwise pro- 
faned ; and the excitement which the spoliation created 
scarcely extended ^eyond the holy circle of the priest- 
hood.* 

crowds* of pilgrims, Mtissulman ofli^ers in our ranks, who thronged the 
tomb during my visit there to make the Ziaiig/bt.'*' — {Major JlawHnson^s 
MS, Jo'wmal.] • 

* Major ^wlinson's account of the remofal of the gate.s is very 
interesting. “We mov^d our camp,” he writes?, “this morning from 


VAr 
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OliUvard went Nott with his trophies. On the 12th he 
, was before Sydeabad, where Woodbiim and his men had 
-neen decoy^^ and massacred. This fort was at once 
destiH)yed } and another was fired by the camp-followers.* 

the west to the east of Roza, pre|)aratory to fairly setting out on the 
inarch to Oaubul ; and during the day the measure was carried into 
effect of removing Jbhe gates of Mahmoud’s tomb. The work was per- 
formed by Europeans, and all possible delicacy was observed in not 
desecrating the shrine further than was absolutely necessary. The 
gifardians of the tomb, when they perceived our object, retired to one 
corner of the court and wept bitterly ; and when the removal was 
effeeted, they again prostrated themselves before the shrine and uttered 
loud lamentations. Their only remark was : * You are lords of the 
country, and can of course work yoyr will on ns ; but why tliis sacri- 
lege ? Of what value can* these old timbers be to you ; while to us 
they are as the breath of our nostrils ?’ The riply was : * The gates 
are the property of India — tak^ii from it by one conqueror, they are 
restored to it by another. We leave the shrine uhdesecrated, and 
merely take our <fwn.’ The sensation is less than might have been 
expected ; and no doubt the Moollahs, who have had the guardianship 
■of the tomb for generations in their family, will be the chief sufferers 
by the measure. I doubt if the Afghan tribes lately risen from 
^obscurity to power, aud holding the country rather as conquerors than 
citizens, possess that feeling of unity with each other, and identity with 
the interests they are supposed to protect, to view the abduction of the 
gates a«**Jt' material outrage. The act may be made use of by the prjpst- 
hood to excite fanaticism against us ; but 'if the Barukzye i^iefs could 
only retain their darling plaything, power, they would care little abokt 
the gates of Simnauth. With Shah Soojah the case was different. As 
the representative of the Suddozye family, aiming at the reconsolidation 
of monarchical power, he could not but view the demand of Runject 
Singh for the gates as a national indignity, powerfully affecting his owvi 
personal and politjeal interests. At present^ treligious excitement is 
alone to be apprehended from our carrying off these^crophies. I call 
them trophies, although assured tlat they are spurious, for the^ belief 
in their genuineness is, politically c6nsidered, the’ same as if they really 
were so.” — Rawlir^on's MS. Jouimal.'] 

* The enemy harassed our camp at night, firing on oiu- picquets, and 
working ns other annoyaAse. ** I doubt the policy,” wrote Rawlinson, 
**of our firing a few forts and going no further. It exasperates the 
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On the following day the enemy crowned the hills on both 
flanks; but not until the 14th did they appear in suffi- 
cient numbers, or assume such an attitude^lis to bring on 
a collision with our advancing troops. On that day,, near 
Mydan, Nott attackejl them on the heights. It seemed > 
that Shumshoodeen and Sultan Jan had determined to 
make a last stand for the defence of the capital ; but 
having hitherto gained so little advantage by meeting us in 
the open country, had resolved to try the effect of opposing 
us at the gorge of the ^hills stretching towards Mydilan. 
Hero they had thrown up breast- works. Nett, however, 

precipitated the engagement, and carried the contest 
to the heights.'* . All arms wore now engaged. The day 
was a busy one. It was one of dnubtful victory on either 
^sidc. The hoiglits were carried ; but they were not held. 
And when pight fell upon the contending hosts, and the 
moon again lit up the scene, it seemed t^at the work was 
not yet done. A busy night was looked for as the sequel 
of a busy day. But suddenly the exertions of the 
enemy slackened. Newrs of the defeat of Akbar Khan 
at Tezeeii had reached the camp of the chiefe. They 
seemed to have changed their tactics, and to have moved 
off to Urghundeh — a place a few miles nearer to th^fj^capital, 

* Afglians without intimidating tiiem. I believe that we should either* 
have abstained altogether from retribution, or Imve ^jarried fire and 
sword before us.” — [Major Rawlinson^s MS. Journal.^ » 

* “ The attack upon the heights and their subsequent abandonment,” 
says ^lajor Rawlinson, “might have led to unpleasant consequences, 
had not the news cf Akbar’s defeat arrived in time to prevent 
Shumshoodeen^rom avaiJjng himself of this advantage. We were all 
mo|t anxious to have gone straight on to^ Mydan, and to have attacked 
Shumshoodeen in his position, throwing the light companies along the 
heights to the left, which were already in^ur pos^ssion, the whole way 
down to the^Mydan gorge ; but the General would not stir beyond the 
place ho Jiad first marked out for his encaflipment, for fear of harassing 
the cattle.” — {Maior^RawUnsorCs MS, JounmlA 
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The position which Sluimshoodeon had intended to take 
up, at the gorge of the Mydan Pass, was found, when Nott 
advanced on the following day, to have been abandoned. 
But the day was a busy one. The tribes were up along 
the line of march and harassed us^ severely with their 
jezails. The breaking down of one of our guns crippled 
our movements and gave some temporar)^ advantage to the 
enemy. All arrts of our force distinguished themselves. 
The practice of the guns was excellent. The infantry 
clomb the heights with their wonted gallantry ; and tlio 
cavalry did good service. The result was all that could 
be wished, and to the Afghans the day was a disastrous 
one. The Mydanees, who had been actively engaged in 
the Caubul insurrection, and some of whom had now accom- 
panied Sultan Jan in his march to the soufliward, and had 
been engaged, under his standard, with the British troops 
at Ghuznee, now^sent a deputation to the General claiming 
his protection. Nott dismissed them with an indignant 
rebuke. Little protection was there in store for them. 
The Sepoys and camp-followers began to tire their fortk, 
and at sunset six-and-twenty of them might have been 
counted lighting up the evening sky. 

The 4 j|iarch was now nearlj'^ at an end. Passing Ur- 
ghundeh on the 16th of Septembei* — the place whci*e, in 
the autumn of 1839, Dost Mahomed had planted his guns,'^' 
and determined |to make a last stand against Sir John 
Keane’s advancing arriiiy — Nott’s division neared Caubul. 
On the 17th, it had encamped at a distance of smne four ^ 
or five miles from the city. But the Jollalabad army laid 
anticipated its arrival. Caubul was alreadj^n possession 
of the British. Pollocki had^planted thq British ensign 
upon the heightScof the Balia Hissar. 
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The Re-occopation of CaubiQ. — Installation of Futteh Jung— The Bo* 
covery of the Prisonera — Their Arrival in Camp — The Expedition 
into the Kohistan — Destruction of the Great Bazaar — Depredationa 
in the City — Accession of Shabnoor — Departure of the British 
Army. 

On the of September-, •Pollock’s force had encamped 
on the Caifbiil race-course. It had encountered no oppo- 
sition along the line of road from Bodtkhak, and it was 
plain now that there was no enemy to be encountered at 
Jhe capital. Akbar Khan had fled to Ghorebund, ready, 
if need be, to take flight across the Hindoo-Koosh. The 
other hostile chiefs were supposed to be in the Kohistan. 
Everything at Caubul betokened the panic engendered by 
the approach of our rctributory arms. 

Onlhe day after his airivaJ, Pollock prepared formallj^ 
to take possession of tho Balia Hissar. A detachment of 
horse and foot, with a troop of • horee artillery, was 
told off, to give effect to the ceremony. The British 
flag was to bo hoisted on the highest point of the 
citadel, and. tlie British guns were to foar forth a royal 
salute in honour ot* the inoccupation of the capital of 
Afghanistan. • 

All this was done — but, on tkit September moming, 
ther^occifi-red coincidentally with-it another event much 
controverted and/ much misunderetood. Tlie wretched 
Prince *Futteh Jung, who, two weeks befpre, had carried 
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his tattered clothes and his bewildered brain to Genoral 
Pollock’s camp at Gundamuck, had now returned under 
the General’s protection, to start again as a candidate for 
the throne from which he had been driven by the 
Barukzye Sirdar. It was not the policy of the Britisli 
Government openly to interfere for the establishment of 
any government ki Afghanistan, or to identify itself with 
any particular party or Prince. But both Pollock and 
Maigregor were of opinion, that so^ long as the British 
were to remain at Caubul, it would be desirable that 
a government of some kind should be established, if only 
to enable our armies more siu*ely to obtain their- supplies. 
Some sort of indirect assistance'and protection was tlicre- 
fore extended to the Prince. The friendly chiefs were 
encouraged to give in theii' allegiance to him ; and he 
was suffered to turn to his own uses the ceremony of 
the re-occupation of the Balia Hissar. He aslced and 
obtained permission to accompany the British detachment; 
because, he said, treachery wfis to be apprehended, if he 
proceeded to the palace without the support of his father’^ 
allies. 

And so it happened, that when the British detachment 
moved from its ground towards the Balia Hissar, thb 
p^Prince, attended by some of hi& principal adherents, fell 
in at the head of the procession. A portion of the town 
was travei’sfed by the 'detachment on its way to the citadel. 
But, although the hideous sights of the last few days were 
still fresh in the memory of the troops, they resisted all 
temptation to violence and outrage^. NoW man was 
hurt, or a house injure/!. <[n orderly jjroccssion they 
streamed into th^ citadel. The'road to the point at which 
the colours were to be ‘hoisted ran by the palace juntos. 
As a road for the passage of artillery, indeed, it terminated 
there. It was necessary that the General should halt the 
guns and troopa in the vicinity of the palace. Tiiere was 
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no point beyond, to which they could proceed. The 
Prince and his attendants entered the royal abode ; and 
the British General, w'ith some of his principal officei-s, 
were invited to appear at his installation. Pollock sate on 
a chair on the right Df the throne, and M^Cajkill on the 
left. Then was gone through the ceremony of appointing 
officers of state ; and the British allies of the new King 
took their departure, and w'ent about theii* own work. 
The General and his Staff moved forward with tlic British 
colours, and planted • ti'iem on the higliest conspicuous 
point of the Balia Hissar. As the colours were rniised 
the troops presented afms, the guns broke out into a 
royal salute, the* band strpek up the National Anthem, 
and three hearjy cheers went up* to announce that the 
vindication of our national kovour w as complete. 

So far WAS the restoration of Futteh Jung to the 
throne of liis fathers encouraged and aidotl by the British 
General. The Prince had been suffered to liaug on to 
the skirts of Circumstance, and to make the most of a 
favourable coincidence. But so careful was Pollock not 
to encourage in the breast of the Shah-zadah and his 
adherents any hope of more direct assistance from the 
Hyitish Government, that Maegregor w'a*s deputed to wait 
on k'uiteh Jung after the^ Dimbar, and to enter into a 
^definite explanation of our views. Ho was emphatically 
told that he was to look for no assistance? in lucn, money, 
or arms, from the Bi’itish Government ; and that therefore 
♦it behoved him to turn his own resources to the best 
acct»imt.* He tvfls instructed, too, tliat the British 

^ 'MS, Notes , — fjee also the yJllowiiig from Bawlinson's Journal : 
^‘As it appeared desirable that a direct oomin^^nicatiou should hi 
^established between the camps as soon ts possible, 1 proposed to ihi 
General, on "arriving at Urghundeh, that^l should ride in and 8e< 
General I^llock. My.offer was accepted, and I immediately put on ai 
Afghan drioss, and escoi’ted by the Parsewans who had come out to thi 
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authorities were unwilling to interfere in any way in the 
administration, and that it was necessary that he should 
immediately proceed unbiassed to the election of a 
minister. The choice lay between the Nizam-ood-dowlah 
and Ghols^ Mahomed Khan, Poptilzye. On the evening 
of the 18 th a coimcil was held, and the decision of the 
Prince and the chiefs was eventually in favour of the 
latter. 

In the mean while, Pollock’s mind was heavy with 

camp, rode in through the town to the race-course, where I found the 
Jellalabad force encamped. I experienced no sort of difficulty or in- 
convenience on the road, being generally taken ftr an Afghan. I now 
learnt from General Pollock that there were no fresh orders from Lord 
Ellenborough regarding the establishment of an lifghan Government ; 
in fact, that he was prohibited fioife pledging the government to recog- 
nise any one, but that still, as Futteh Jung had throwix himself on our 
protection, and th^t as it was absolutely necessary something like a 
government should be established, in order to enable us to obtain 
supplies (the Jellalabad Commissariat being entirely exhausted) as well 
as to facilitate our subsequent ileparture, General Pollock had resolved 
to give Futteh Jung such indirect assistance as he was able. In this 
view he had recommended the Kuzzilbash and Douranee chiefs to tender 
their allegiance to him, and he had so far given him his countenance as 
to accompany him to the Balia Hissar in the morning, and even, as the 
Shah elect took his seat on the throne, to fire a royal salute, ^steDsit)ly 
for the remounting of the British cofours on the citadel of Caubul, buP 
of course, in tjie apprehension of the Afghans, as an honorary recog- 
nition by us pf the hew monarch's accession. I met Maegregor in my 
way to the camp, coming into the Balia Hissar with all the chiefs to 
make their salaam to Shah Futteh Jung as he is now called, and I uo\v<b 
hear that Maegregor, who conducts all the pojitfcal duties of Geneial 
Pollock’s camp, endeavoured, in a private audience ^^ykich he had of his 
Majesty after the Durbar, to come tq an explanation with him regarding 
our inability to support him Ttith mtr., money, or !*rms, and the neces- 
sity, in consequence^ of his jelying entirely on his own resources. At,, 
first sight, it appears to me out of the question that Futteh J ung^ should 
be able to hold his own after our departure, i^ud I see no great object 
even in making the attempt, but I cannot yet form a proper judgment.” 
—[Major Jtawlm^orCs MS. Journal.} * 
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thoughts of the probable feite of the British prisoners. 
They had been carried oflP towards the regions of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, and were, perhaps, even now on the way 
to hopeless slavery in Toorkistan. Immediately on his 
arrival at Caubul, the €[eneral had despatched his military 
secretary, Sir Richmond Shakcspear, with a party of 600 
Kuzzilbash Horse,* to overtake the prisoners and their 
escort. But there was a possibility of this party being 
intercepted by the enemy. It was said that Sultan 
was hovering about wifh ^ome such mischievous intent. 
At all events, it was expedient to send a strong detach- 
ment of British troops to the support of Shakespear and 
liis Kuzzilbashes. * The service was one which any officer 
might have been#proud to undertake. Pollock offered the 
honour of the undertaking Nott and the Candahar 
division. Buli the offer was not accepted. 

Tlie two divisions of the British armyVere on oppo- 
site sides of Caubul. The first communication that had 
taken place between them was accomplished through the 
agency of Major Rawlinson. He had ridden in Afghan 
costume from Nott’s camp at Urghundeh, and had joined 
Pollock’s division on the morning of the 16th of Septem- 
bo?, sliortly after the l^ritish colours had been planted on 
JiJiif) Bulla Hissar. On the •following day Rawlinson re- ^ 
tinned to Nott’s camp. •Mayne, who had done such good 
seiwice at Jellalabad, and who Was* now attached to 
•Pollock’s staff, rode with him, attended by a party of 
"’Trregular Horse. Jhey bore a note from Pollock, sug- 
gesting tluit a iy^gade from the Candahar Mivisioii should 
be detaclied towards fiamecrgi, to assist the recovery of 
the prisoners, 'llic Candalftir force iverc ]>itching their 
<?cimp at Char-Deb, when Rawliiisin and^Mayne reached 

them. •Nott received the letter of h^s brother-general in 

• 

* Shakespear, with characteristic gallantry, had volunteered for this 
|ervice. The Kuzzilbashes had tendered their service*? to Pollock. 
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no very genial mood. He had akoady made up his mind 
on the subject. Twice before had the officers of his own 
force suggested to General Nott that the recovery of the 
prisoners would be facilitated by the despatch of a detach- 
ment from his division.* But he*’ had always answered, 
that he believed the recovery of the prisoners to be a 
matter of indiflpBronce to Government, and that he did not 
consider it expedient to divide his force. 

^ When, therefore, the proposal came to him in a more 
official shape from his brother-general — ^upon whom, as 
the senior officer, had now devolved the command of all 
the troops in Afghanistan — ^he received it as one on which 
he had no consideration to • bestow', and determined at 
once, within the bounds of due subordination, to decline 
it. It w'ould be well if tliero were nothing else to record. 
Unhappily, the temper of the Caudahai* Geiieral wns such, 
that the officer — one of the bravest and, for his years, the 
most distinguished in Afghanistan — who presented him- 
self in Nott’s camp, to bring back the GeneraVs ans^'er, 
met with a w'elcomc which may little have surprised, 

* September 14 As we find that tlio prisoners have certainly 

been carried off to Bameean, and the Kuzzilbashes are disposed to assist 
ns in their recovery, -while General Pollook is not likely to encounter 
further opposition on his march upon Caubul, it was suggested to tl:)e 
General^ to -diy that he should despatbh a brigade from Urgbundeh, • 
■where the Bameeali road strikes off, to form a support for our party, 
assisted by the Ilazarehs, to fall hack upon. He w'ould not, however,, 
listen to this proposal, declaring that he had only one object in vie^ni,-* 
that of marching bis force to India vid CauIxiA without turning to the 
right or left ; and' that he considered, from the t^nttoof all Lord Ellen - 
borough’s despatches, the recoverv of the prisoners to be a matter of 
indifference to government.^'' » 

September 15; — It ^as again to-day urged upon the General 
send a brigade to Bameean, or in that direction, to assist in ,tbe rescue 
of the prisoners, but b^ seems to have mad^ up his mind that he will 
not separate his force unless positively ordered to do so by higher 
authority .” — [JHajor RawUnsorCs MS, J(mrnaL'\ 
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however much it may have pained, the officers of Nott's 
Staff, but which, upon one accustomed, in Sale’s and 
Pollock’s camps, to the courtesies duo to a soldier and a 
gentleman, burst like a loaded shell Chafing under the- 
thought of being recomn^ended by his superior to do what 
his own better judgment suggested to him that he ought 
to have done unprompted, the Candahar General poured 
upon Maync and his escort all the vials bf his uTatlu 
Wliat he said was heard by many, and is upon record. 
Maync, stung by the insult ,put upon him by the veteran* 
commander, refiLsed to continue in his camp, and said l^e 
would await at the outlying picket the answer wdiich ho 
was commissioned tck cany back to Pollock’s tent.* 
liTTlr when Nott entered his tent,» and sate down to 
write a reply to his brothcr-^i^cral, he did not wholly 
forget the duties of a soldier to his superior in rank Ho 
stated, in emphatic langiuigo, his reasons fior protesting 
against the adoption of the course suggested to him ; but 
at the same time declared his willingness to obey the 
orders of his superior officer. What these reasons wero 
must be set forth in his own words : 


Camp, September 17tb, 1842. 

My •Dear General, ^ 

I liav^fbeen favoured with ypur note of this date, in which 
•you express a wish that I shoukt detach a brigade towards Bameean ; 
yefore you decide on sending it, I would beg^to stafct as follows ; — 
^ 3 St. The troops under my command have ju^t made a fong and 
very difficult march of upwards of 300 miles, and they have been 
SSWinually marchiug about for the last six months, and most 
certaiul)" require rest for if day or two— the same with my camels 


* S/utement of Lieutenant Mayue.-jdfS. Correspondence of Officers 
on the Staff of General f/ott . — The only apologetic exjjlanation of this 
whith lias yet reached me is to be found in thl fissertion, tliat Mayne^s 
escort crowded oA Nott’s staff. Mayue posted^ his horsemen on the 
reverse flank, and it is his Ifelief that they were not in the way of tho 
staff. 
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and other cattle. I lost twenty-mne camels yesterday, and expect 
to-day’s report will be double that number. 

2nd. 1 am getting short of supplies for Europeans and natives, 
and I can see but little probability of getting a quantity equal to 
my daily consumption at this place. 1 have little or no money. 

3rd. I have so many sick and woiyided that I fear I shall have 
the greatest inconvenience and difficulty in carrying them; and 
should any unnecessary operations add to their number, they must 
be left to perish. If I remain here many days I shall expect to lose 
half my cattle, which will render retirement very difficult. 

4th. I sincerely think that sending a small detachment will and 
must be followed by deep disaster.' No doubt Mahomed Akbar, 
Shumshcfodeen, and the other chiefs, are uniting their forces, and I 
£ourly expect to hear that Sir Shakespear is added to the 
number of British prisonei*8. In my last affair with Shumshoodeen 
and Sultan Jan, they had 12, 00^^ men ; and my information is, that 
two days ago they set but for Bamcean. ^ 

5th. After much cxperieqpe,. in this country, my opinion is that, 
if the system of sending out detachmenti^ sj^ould be adopted, 
disaster and ruin will follow. 

6th. After b‘ringing to your notice, showing that my men require 
rest for a day or two, that my camels arc dying fast, and that my 
supplies are nearly expended, should you order my force^to be 
divided, I have nothing to do but implicitly to obey your orders; 
but, my dear General, I feel assured you will excuse me when I 
most respectfully venture to protest against it under the circum- 
stances above noted. I could have wished to have stated this in 
person to you, but I have been so very unwell for the la^t two 
months that I am sure you will kindly excuse me. ^ 

Yours sincerely, 

Wm. Nou. 

On the following day, Nott having excused himself 
the plea of ill health from visiting^ JPollock in his camp, 
Pollock, waiving the distinction of his superior rank, called 
upon his brother-general. # The conversation which ensued 
related maiidy to the cpiestion of flic despatch of the 
brigade in aid of fiic recovery of the Brhish prisoners. 
Nott had made up his mind on thp subject. Re was not 
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to be moved from his first |X)sitioii. There wore few be- 
sides himself who considered the arguments which he 
advanced to be of the overwhelming and conclusive cha- 
racter which Nott himself believed them to be ; and it 
was, at all events, suflSfiently clear, that as it was of 
primal importance on such a service to lose the least pos- 
sible amount of time, it w'as desirable to detach a brigade 
from Nott’s camp, in preference to one froih Pollock’s, if 
only because the former was some ten miles nearer to 
Bameean than the latter^ f^ott was inflexible. Govern-* 
ment, he said, " had thrown the prisoners overboard ” — 
why then should he rescue them ? He would obey tlie 
orders of his superior officer, but only under protest. So 
rPottOdr returned to camp, an(t delegated to another officer 
the honourable service which IjJ^o^t had emphatically de- 
clined. Sir I{(|bert Sale was not likely to decline it. 
Though his own heroic wife had not been on^ of the cap- 
tives, every feeling of the soldier and the man would 
have responded to the appeal. 

So* Sale took out with him a brigade from the Jellalabad 
aniiy, and pushed on in pursuit of Shakesjiear and the 
Kiizzilbashes. But already had the release of the prisonci's 
been^effccted. They had accomplished their own libera- 
tion. Sjilefmct them with Sliakcspear and the Kuzzilbash 
^ esSort on their way to Pollack’s camp. 

/ The stoiy which they had to tell, was tjiis.* On the 
afternoon of tlie :?5th of August the prisoners,* who had 
-ciieady received a general intimation that they W'ere to 
bo carried off to Banfccaii, but who Ijad stijl ventured to 
hope that some ei'ibrts might be made by the chiefs in our 
interests to release Jhem, wcre^ilw^nod by Captain Troup, 

They had been joined by tJieii* fellow -capftves from Ghuznee. See 
note in th^ Appendix. It maybe mentioned ^hat John Conolly, the 
last of three •ill-fated br^fhers, had died at Caubul on the 7th of 
August, deeply deplored by all who had served with him in Afghanistan. 
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who had just returned from an interview with the Sirdar, 
to prepare for the journey towards the Hindoo-Koosh. 
Soon after sunset a guard of three hundred men arrived 
to escort them. Their ponies, camels, and litters were 
brought, and an hour or two bef(jfe midnight they started 
upon their dreary journey. 

They were not suffered to sleep that night, nor the 
next ; but w6ro painfully humed on towards the inhos- 
pitable regions of the Indian Caucasus. All the forts and 
villages by which they passed poured forth their inha- 
bitants tt) stare, with wondering curiosity, at the Feringhco 
captives.* But none insulted* them in their misfortunes. 
Often, indeed, by the rude inhabitrnts of the country 

* Aitgmt 28. — Every hamj^et^and fort we passed after daybreak 
poured forth its inhabitants to stare and wonder at the Feringlieo 
prisoners. Not an uncivil word or gesture have I ever heard or seen 
-in all our wanderings; but, on the contrary, many a sympathising 
word and look has been expressed, and especially by people who had 
previously any knowledge of us.” 

A ugiist 29 . — On passing the above fort (of Mustapha Khan, l^uzzil- 
hash), where Saleh Mahomed and I were the first to carrive, I was most 
agreeably surprised by tlic owner bringing out tv/o or three large trays 
full of excellent cakes and sweetmeats, and begging I would distribute 
them among the ladies and children — expressing at tlie same time the 
most unfeigned sympathy for all ,^f us. To people in our unfortunate 
situation, a civil wonl even is well appreciated, but such a mark* ot 
kindness as this, worthy Persian showed us, is not easily forgotten. Hi\ 
very look bespoke lira a man of generous and kindly feeling. Our 
little fellow-prisoners — both boys and girls — had such a feast as they 
have not had for many a day. On arriving at our bivouac, anotft?^ 
Kuzzilbash, who bad a firt close by, hearing from Ahmed Khan that I 
wanted to buy a horse, brought me one -for satf^'^As I was, however, 
afraid of running out of funds, I ’told him my fears. His rejily was, ‘ I 
know you, and I will he satisfiea with your note of hand. I am a 
relation of Naib Sheriff Khan.’ This was a mark of confidence I cohld 
not have expected in such dangerous times, when my life y not worth 
twenty -four hours’ purchase. I did not take the animal.”— 

Joh7i8(m*8 Narrative. MS.] , 
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through which they passed, were many looks, and words, 
and deeds of kindness freely bestowed upon them. On- 
wards still, in upward direction, they went, thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea. The days were painfully 
sultry, and the nights were bitterly cold. The alterna- 
tions of climate told fearfully upon the constitutions of 
the European prisoners; and their sick increased in 
numbers. The soldiers and camp-followeivj, for whom no 
caniage was provided, dragged their infirm limbs wearily 
over the barren wastes and up the steep ascents of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, the ofi&cers giving up their horses to the 
ladies, for whom the camej panniers were no longer secifre, 
toiled wearily after them up the rugged slopes, 
p,. «fll>#the 3rd of September "Jhey reached Bameean. Con- 
ducted to one wretched foii: and then to another, they 
remonstrated against the noisdme quarters to which it 
w\as proposed to consign them ; and twice their importu- 
nities prevailed. But at last, on the 9th "of September, 
the commandant of their escort ordered them to take up 
their abode in another fort, scarcely less wretched than 
the others, and portioned out among them some small and 
comfortless apartments, so dark that they could scarcely 
see in them, and so filthy that they could WTite their names 
in l^e soqt that covered the roof. But their residence in 
iihis place was but brief. Tlfey soon effected their escape. 

’ The commander of the* escort was one Saleh»Mahomed. 
A soldier of fortune, who had visiteef rnany couiftries and 
iservcd under many masters, he had been at one time a 
soubalidar in Captap^ Hopkins’s regiment of infantry, and 
had deserted witbjiis men to Dost Mahonfed on the eve 
of the contest at Bameean. •A ^ood-humoured, loqua- 
cious, boasting nfaii, he waife never liappier than when 
lArrating his adventures to the Engfish officers under his 
charge. ^ Among th^m there was ikot one wdio better 
understood the Afghan character, or who had made more 
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friends in the country, than Captain Johnson ; and now, 
in a short time, between him and Saleh Mahomed an 
intimacy was established, which the former began to turn 
to the best account * He rode with the commandant, 
listened to his stories ; and soon began to throw out hints 
that a lakk of rupees and a pensirfn in Hindostan might 
be found for him, if, instead of carrying off his prisoners 
to Bameean, hg would conduct them in safety to the 
British camp. To Pottinger, who had hitherto been the 
chief negotiator on the part of the captives, Johnson 
would now have confided the 'deficate duty of inducing 
the deserter again to ‘Soseii; ; but the task was declined, 
oir the plea that the attempt was more likely to succeed 
in the hands of the latter, who seemed "^to have inspiqgi 
feeling of friendship in the breast of the commandant. 
Pottinger disliked the nlaii; and the man seemed to 
dislike him. So Johnson began, with admirable tact and 
address, to woiic upon the cupidity of his friend. 

* ** The commandant of our guard appears very civil and inclined to 
oblige us in every possible way— at any rate he is so to me. I was 
quite delighted to hear him talk in such enthusiastic terms of iuy 
deceased and lamented friend Hopkins (his former commanding officer). 
On asking him why he deserted with his company to Dost Mahomed in 
September, 1840, his reply was, that he was disguste^ with ^ the 
abusive language used towards him 'ky the Eui’opean non-commissione^, 
officers ; and^^l do not doubt that this* had a great effect in alienating 
him from our ser.ice,^ although certainly not the immediate cause of 
bis desertion. Saleh Mahomed is a good-humoured, jolly fellow, and 
without any prejudices against us Kaffirs. He is a soldier of fortuntj|^ 
cares little whom he serves, has been to Bokl;.ara, Yarkund, and was 
at the taking of Kbkund a few months ago. Rode jrith him the whole 
march, and was much amused j^t his traveller' s tales. He is the 
greatest hero in his own estimation { ever came across. There is no end 
to his feats of vakur, to \jfiich I am a ready listener, for two reasons : 
firstlyt that I am amused ; snccmdly^ that he is flattered b^ my being 
80 good a listener — by which I hope to turn ^im to good account.” — 

[Cfvptam Johnson* 8 Narrative of his CaptwUy, MS.] ' 
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On the 29th of August, the suggestion was put forth, 
in a light and jesting manner ; and not until he had con- 
vinced himself that there would be no danger in a more 
direct proposition, did Johnson suffer Saleh Mahomed to 
feel that he was thoroughly in earnest. The Afghan was 
in no hurry to commi^himself. Days passed. * The party 
reached Bameean ; and no allusion was made to the 
subject ; till one day — ^the 11th of S(#ptember — Saleh 
Mahomed sent for Johnson, Pottinger, and Lawrence, and 
in a private room of tl\e fort, which had been appropriatted 
to Lady Sale, produced a fetter whidi he had just received 
from Akbar Khan. The Sirdar had instructed hinf to 
convey the prisoners to Kooloom, and to make them all 
rio the Wullee of thalf place. ^ It seemed then that 
they were about •to end their days in hopeless captivity 
among the Oosbegs. But thfe despair which fell upon 
them was bu^ short-lived. Saleh Mahomed soon dispersed 
their fears by saying that one Syud Moorteza Shah, a 
Cashmeree, who, during the Caubul insurrection, had 
helped Johnson to collect grain from the villages, had 
arrived from Caubul, and brought a message from Mohun 
Lai to the effect, that if he would release the prisonei-s, 
General Pollock would ensure him a life-pension of 1000 
rupees a |Qonth, and mjike him a present of 20,000 rupees. 
iJI know nothing of Geiier!il Pollock,” then said Saleh « 
Mahomed, but if you three gentlemen, wiH swear by 
your Saviour to make good to me what Syud ’Moorteza 
•Shah states that he is authorised to offer, I will deliver 
you over to your go^vn people.” The offer was at once 
accepted. Wi'J' Jittle^ delay an agreement was written 
out in Pei-siau b^ Syud Moortee^ Shah, and signed by 

Johnson, Pottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie.* It was a 
• • 

* The irords^f the bond may be thus translated : — 

geq^Iemen, Pottinger, Johnson, Mackenzie, and Lawrence, in 
the presence of God andtTesus Christ, do enter into the following agree* 

VOL. III. ’ A A 
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perilous game — for Saleh Mahomed had twice played the 
traitor before, and might assume the same character 
again. But the prize was too great and too tempting 
for them to hesitate even to risk their lives ; so they 
flung themselves without hesitation into the hazardous 
plot. ‘ * 

Cheerfully did the prisoners now bind themselves to 
provide from tSieir own resiirces, all according to their 
means, the money that was required to carry out the 
gfand object of their liberation. The signatures of all 
the officers and ladies were obtained to the bond.* Saleh 

meat with Saleh Mahomed Khan : — ^Whenever Saleh Mahomed Khan 
shall free us from the power of Mthomed Akhar Khan, we agree to 
make him (Saleh Mahomed Khan) a present of 20,000 rupees, ’'ItSTi 
pay him monthly the sum of 1000^ rupees ; likewise to obtain for him 
the command of a regiment in the government service ; and we attest 
that this agreement is not false ; and should we haVe spoken falsely 
then will wo acknowledge ourselves to be false men, even in the 
presence of Kings. 

*‘E. PoTTitoK, C. Mackenzie, 

**H. Johnson, G. St. P. Lawrence.” 

— [Translated from the counterpart of the Agreement given hj Saleh 
Mahomed to Captain Johnson.l 

* The agreement is thus worded : — “ We, whose signatures are here- 
unto attached, do bind ourselves to pay into the hands of Major 
Pottinger and Captains Lawrence, and Johnson, on condition of our 
release being effected by an arrangcmer,t with Saleh Mahomed Kha?.-, 
-such a number cf months’ pay and allowances as they shall demand > 
from us— such pay and allowances to be rated by the scale at which we 
«hall find ourselves entitled to draw from the date of our release front 
•captivity. We, who are married, do further agree to pay the saiHe- 
amount for our ^wives and families as f(/r*^ ourselves. We, whose 
husbands are absent, do pledge ourselves in pro/psTtSon to our husbands’ 
allowances.” The agreement is* drawn up on half-a-shect of foolscap 
paper, in the han^ -writing of Captain Johnson. The names of all the 
prisoners (officers and ladfies) are attached to it ; the first being thatjof 
Brigadier Shelton. There is a codicil to it, signed by Lady }!acnaghten 
and Mrs. Sturt, in these words : — “We, i.h() are wid(\ws, do pledge 
oumeives to pay such sums as may be demanded from us by Major 
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Mahomed proved to be staunch and true. The con- 
spiracy was wholly successful ; and the conspirators soon 
gi-ew bold in their success. The rebellion of Saleh Maho- 
med and his European allies was openly proclaimed to all 
the chiefs and pcoplQ^of Bameean aod the surrounding 
•country. A flag was hoisted on the fort which they occu- 
pied. They deposed the governor of the place, and ap- 
pointed a more friendly chief in his stejfd. They levied 
contributions upon party of Lohance merchants, >vho 
were passing tluit way < apd so supplied themselves with 
funds. And, to crown all, ^'lajor Pottinger began to issue 
proclamations, calling upetn all the neighbouring chiefs to 
come in and make, their saljjam ; lie granted remissions of 
'*rS¥tiiTle ; and all the decent clothes* in the iiossession of 
the party were ccvllocted to b^'stow as Kkelats. 

But, in spi^e of the lioldiicss of their outward bearing 
at this time, they wci’e not without soiiKi apjirehensions 
that their dominion might soon lie broken down, and 
the lords of to-day reduced again to cajitives and slaves 
to-fiiorrow. Some of the confederate chiefs might ere long 
a]f])ear at Bameean and overwhelm the rebellion of Saleh 
Mahomed. So the new rulers began to sti’cngtlicu their 
position, and make preparations to stand a siege. They 
luul promised their gifards— in all some 2d() men — four 
flioiitlis’ pay, as a gratuity", on reaching (Jaiibul ; and there* 
was every reason to rely on their fidelity. Oonnnanded 
by Knropcan officers, it was believed that they would 
’jsjiake a good show of resistance. So Pottinger and his 
eompaniojis began clear out the loopholes of the forts 
— to dig wells — u/ lay in provisions — and otherwise to pro- 

Pottingcr and Captains Lawrence *and Johnson in ^furtherance of the 
lAovo scheme ” — “ In our prison at Bameeai : llUi September, 1842.” 
— [MJS. JlecordS.] ^ 

^ The Eufopean soldigfs at Bameean were so reduced by sickness as 
to be scarce^ able to hold a musket. And they had lost all heart 

*AA 2 
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vide against the probability of a siege. They were busily 
employed in this manner on the 16th of September, when 
a horseman was observed approaching from the Caiibul side 
of the valley. Eager for intelligence from the capital, 
they left tl^eir work and gathered rpund him. He brought 
glad tidings. Akbar Khan had been defeated by General 
Pollock at Tezeen, and had fled no one knew whitlicr. 
The aspect of affairs was now changed, indeed. Tho com- 
mon voice of the prisoners — ^junsoners no longer — declared 
in favour of an immediate return to Caubul. It was 
decided that, on the following morning, they should set 
out for Pollock’s camp. ' 

At eight o’clock on the morij^ing of th 4 J IGth they started 
on their journey. Sleeping that night, in the cleai' tlTOiP 
light, on hard stony beds, they were awakened by the 
arrival of a friendly chief who brought a letter fi-om Sii' 
Richmond Shakesi)car, stating that ho was on his way to 
Bameean, with a party of 600 Kuzzilbash liorsc. Tliis 
was cheering intelligence. At daybreak they were again 
astir, pushing on Avith increased rapidity, in a whirl of 
excitement, unconscious of hunger or fatigue. Their trials 
were now nearly at an end. They had heart enough to do 
and to suffer anything. 

About three hours after, nooii on tho ITtfc? of Sep- 
tember, a cloud of dust was observed to rise from t]i& 
summit of a ihoim tain-pass in their front. Presently a 
few straggling horsemen made their appearance, and, in 
a little time, the English officers could plainly sec a 
body of cavalry winding down the pass, (h’cat now 
was the excitement in our little^* party. The horsemen 
who were now approaching, might bo Shakespear and 
the Kuzzilbashes, or Jjiey might be a body of the cncn\^\ 
It was Avell at least to prepare for their reception^ Saleh 
Mahomed’s drums Avere beaten ; »'all stragglers were 
tailed in ; every man stood to his arms ; a line was 
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fformed ; * the muskets were loaded ; and Saleh Maho- 
med seemed all eagerness to give the enemy a warm 
r’eception. But there was no enemy to be defeated. An 
English officer soon appeared galloping a-hcad,of the 
liorsemen. Shakespear had arrived with his Kuzzil- 
bashes. He was so<in in the midst of th^ prisoners, 
offering them his congratulations, receiving their thanks, 
and endeavoui'ing to answer their thick-coming ques- 
lions. ** 

At daybreak on the following morning they pushed 
oil again. Some bettfer horses had been obtained from 
the Kuzzilbashes j and now they moved forward yith 
increasing rapidity. On'* the 20th, as tivo or three of the 
officers riding on*a-liead of the party were nearing Ur- 
’ .gKuhdeh, which ^ was to be their ’halting-iilacc, another 
• cloud of dust was observed iiising over the hills; and soon 
the welcome tidings reached them that a large body 
of British cavalry and infantry was approaching. This 
was the column which Pollock had sent out in support 
of the Kuzzilbash Horse — the column that Sale com- 
•manded. In a little time the happy veteran had em- 
braced his wife and daughter ; and the men of the 13th 
-'had offered their delighted congratulations to the loved 
01V3S of their old commander. A royal salute was fired. 
The pris'oners were safe in bale’s camp. Their anxieties 
were at an end. The g^5od Providence that Jiiad so long* 
watclicd over the prisoner and the c^iptfv'e ngw crowned 
its mercies by delivering them into the hands of their 
‘friends. Dressed as they were in Afghan costume, their 
faces bronzed by much exposure, and nigged with beards 
and moustachios*of nfany months’ growth, it was not easy 
to recognise thu liberated •officers who now pushed for- 

‘In ord^r,” says Captain Johnson, %om whose Narrative these 
details ^e taken, “ to show as imposing a front as possible, there was 
no rear rahk.** 
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ward to receive the congratulations of their friends. Oni 
that day they skirted the ground on which the Candahar 
force was posted, and out went officers, and soldiers, and 
camp-followers, eager and curious, to gaze at the released 
captives, and half-inclined to fall upon their guards.* On 
the 21st of ^September they passed ithrough the city, on 
their way to Pollock’s camp. They found the shops closed ;; 
the streets deserted; and they paused, as they went along, 
before some melancholy memorials of the great outbreak 
which, a year before, had overwhelmed us with misery and 
disgrace, t i * 

Great was the joy which the recovery of the prisoners 
diffused throughout the camps or Pollock and Nott ; and 
great was the joy which it ^.diffused' throughout the 
provinces of India. Rightly judged Pollock that, IT lie 
returned to Hiiidostan without the bravo men and 
tender women who had endured for so many months 
the pains and perils of captivity in a barbarous country, 
his countrymen would regard the victory as incomplete. 
Let him figlit what battles, destroy what forts, and 
Ciirry off what trophies he might, he would, without 
the liberation of the prisoners, be only half-a-conqucror 
after all. Pollock knew that his countrymen had not 

* Seeing that Saleh’s Mahomed’s men './ore our English belts and 
.lynches, the soldiers of Nott’s division were disposed to fall upon them. 
It was intimat'^d to the commandant that it would be expedient to 
remove them -out of^the way of danger. 

t “On passing the comer of the street where I formerly lived, I 
could not forego the desire of looking on the ruins of a house in which 
I had passed a period of two years of happiness. Although I had 
expected to see the il^hole place unroofed, I was nqj^. prepared for such a 
scene of desolation. Not one briqk was left standing on another in 
either my house or that of Sir Alexander Bumes (the adjoining one). 
They were nothing but a he|p of dirt, covering the mouldering remains 
of our unfortunate people. A spot was pointed out '*to ny* iu Sir 
Alexander s garden as tlfat in which his bo(V had been ii^terred.” — 
[Ca^ain Johnsm's Narrative of hie Captivity.^ MS,] 
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thrown the prisoners overboard” He had rescued them 
now from the hands of the enemy ; that object of the war 
was obtained There was little else, indeed, now to be 
done, except to fix upon Caubul some lasting mark of the 
just retribution of an outraged nation. It had been the 
declared wish of the ^preme Government that the army 
should leave behind it some decisive proof of its power, 
without impeaching its humanity ; and now Pollock pre- 
pared to cany, as best he could interpret them, those 
washes into effect. 

• • 

The interpretation, however, was not easy. Very 
different opinions obtained among the leading officers* in 
the British camp respecting the amount of punishment 
v^hich-dt now became the Bn1;ish General to inflict upon the 
Afghan capital. •It w^as a moot question, involving many 
considerations, and not to be ^hastily solved ; but there 
could have been no question whether, at that time, justice 
and expediency did not alike require that the inhabitants 
of Caubul and the neighbourhood should be protected 
agtiinst unauthorised acts of depredation and violence. 
Against the plunderings of soldiers and camp-followers 
Pollock had steadfastly set his face ; but in the neighbour- 
luH)d of Nott’s camp much was done to destroy the confi- 
dence w hich Pollock w^as anxious to re-establish, and to 

^larm and irritate the chiefs whom he desired to conciliate 

• 

* September 19. — Our Sepoys and camp4ollowers, taking their 
.cue, I fancy, from their officers, are very unruly, and commit extensive 
•depredations on the lands and villages near our camp; and as the 
property thus plundered chiefly belongs to the ^Kuzzilbash chiefs, 
General Pollock, who sclies inainly on these people for the consolidation 
of the new government, is subject to»great| embarrassment. I have a 
sort of misgiving that Caubul wflt, after all, be destroyed. In the 
jpresent state of feeling, any accidental quaiiel woufe lead to a general 
rush up«|i the* town, and the Sepoys once there, ma.ssacre and con- 
flagration >»ould assuredly follow. General TPollock, by proclamations 
of encouragement, has ijeen endeavouring to persuade the Caubullees to 
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After a few days the new minister and Khan Shereen 
Khan, the chief of the Kuzzilbashes, determined to repre- 
sent to Pollock, in a joint letter, the grievances of which 
they thought they were entitled to complain * 

The minister had been anxious to pay his respects to 
the gallant 'commander of the Candahar division, and had 
waited upon him with a letter from Macgregor ; but Nott 
had peremptorily refused to give him an audience. He 
believed it to be the desire of Lord Ellenborough that no 
Afghan Government should be recognised by the British 
authorities, and he was unwilfing to fivoiir any such 
recfl^gnition by receiving visits ,of ceremony from the 
functionaries appointed by the government which had been 
established at Caubul. As Pollock had not been e^all^ 

1 

return to tlielr Houses and re-opetl t£ieir shops ; but, after all that has 
happened, it is difficult to persuade the townspeople th^ we do not aim 
at retribution, and •the proceedings about our camp at Char Deb are 
anything but calculated to allay their suspicions ; the city continues, 
therefore, more than half closed, and supplies are i)rociirabl 0 with 
difficulty.” * 

Septevdhei' 20 . — Our men have been plundering to-day as usual 
about the camp, and in some scuffle which took place at Deh Afshur, 
four of the Kuzzilbashes, with Khassim Khan, a chief, were slain by 
the Sepoys.” 

September 21. — The fort of Mahomed Meerza, one ofcour worst 
•enemies, was given up to plunder, aiid^we did not even respect the* 
property at AKabad, which belongs to Gholam Mahomed Khan, the 
lately appointed minister. . . The townspeople had returned in 

small numbers to the town, and had re-opened their shops ; but owing 
to the affair at Deh Afahur, I believe, a panic seized the people, and every*, 
one fled, believing that orders had been issuedif6?r a general massacre.” 

September 22. —The depredations of thp Sepc^^s and followers from 
this camp continue, notwdthstaudii^g ail the efforts that are made to 
repress them. The Kuzzilbashes* •cannot help* believing that we 
encourage these excises, ani^ in consequence they are not half satisfied 
of General Pollock’s sincerity. ’’—[il/ayV Rawlinson's Mtl. loMpial,"] 

* The General forwarded a translation of ^he letter to Nott, who 
sent it back with his comments. The charges? and the denials ai)pear 
in the Appendix as they were forwarded to Pollock’s camp. 
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nice upon this point, the refusal of his brother-general to 
• extend his coiu’tcsies to the minister could only have 
embarrassed our supreme authorities at Caubul, and 
: attached suspicion to the sincerity of our proceedings. 
But Nott, at this time, was in no mood of mind to extend 
his courtesies either t?) Afghan or to British •authorities. 
It was his belief that even then the British army ought 
to have been on its w’ay to Jellalabad. had witli him a 
sufficiency of supplies to carry him to the latter place ; 
and was initated at the thought that Pollock had come 
up to Caubul without provisions to carry him back.* If 
he liad been in supreme, authority at Caubul, he wnuld 
have destroyed the Balia Hissar and the city, and would 
, have^iiiarched on with theteast})osiblo delay to Jellalabad. 
He placed his sentiments on record regarding the impolicy 
of the lialt at Caubul — dcclait)d that he would be com- 
])ellod to mafic military requisitions to rescue his troops 
from starvation ; and denounced Futtch Jung and the new 
ministers as the enemies of the British. Nothing, indeed, 
co*ild dissuade Nott tliat every Afghan in the country was 
not our bitter foe. 

Pollock, however, was inclined to discriminate — to 
protect our friends and to punish our enemies. Whilst 
siq)p]ies^ were coming in but slowly to his camp, it 
.seemctl good to him that aifother blow should be struck 
the hostile chiefs. It was reported to ^im ihat Ameeii- 
oolluii Khan was in the field at* Itftaliff, in* the Koh- 
istan, endeavouring to bring together the scattered 

fragments of the bF,oken Banikzye force. It was believed 

• 

* He asked Mayne, on the 17thf wheij that officer appeared in his 
camp, as inentionedf at page 347^ how many days’ sujjplies General 
•Pollock had with him? and when Mayn# replica that he believed the 
General^had a%)ut a week’s supplies for his troops, “ What business, 
then,” ask^d Nott, ‘‘has General Pollock up at Caubul with only & 
week’s supjdicft ?” Mayne, of course, made no answer. 
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to bo the design of the chief to attack the British on their' 
retirement from Caubiil ; and it was expedient, there- 
fore, at once to break up his force, and to leave some 
nuirk of oiu* just resentment on a part of the country which 
had poured forth so many of the insurgents who had 
risen againsX; us in the preceding venter. A force takem 
from the two divisions of the British army was there- 
fore despatched, under General M^Caskill, to Istaliff, to 
scatter the enemy there collected, and to destroy the 
pla«c. It was thought, moreover that Ameen-oollah 
Khan, dreading the advance of* the retributory army, 
wouM endeavour to conciliate tlie British General, by 
delivering up to him the person of Mahomed Akbar Khan, 
if ho could adroitly accomplish his seizure. The Sirdar, 
had sent his family and his property into'Turkistan ; and 
was himself Waiting the progress of events in the Ghore- 
bund Pass, ready, it was said, to follow his establishment 
across the hills,* if the British troops pushed forward to- 
overtake him. 

The hostile chiefs were all now at the last gasj) — y.ll 
eager to conciliate the power that a few months beforo 
they had derided and defied. Already had Ameen- 
oollah Khan begun to make overtures to the British 
authorities — to declare that he had, always at la'ij^t been 
t^J^eir friend ; but that ho had been compelled to secure 
his own safety by siding with the Bariikzyes. And now 
Akbar Khan with 'the same object, sent iiitt* Bollock’s 
camp a peace-offering, in the shape of the last roniainiiig 
prisoner in his hands. Captain Bygray(^.was moN I’cstored 
to his friends. It might have been a fecljng of generosity 
— ^for generous impulses sometimes welled up in the 
breast of the Sirdar ; it migfre have been a mere stroke 
of policy, having refeitnce solely to his own interests ; 
or it might, and it probably was, a mixture of ftic two 
influences that prevailed upon him ; but he would not 
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any longer make war upon a single man, and upon one,, 
too, whom he personally t-espected and esteemed with the 
respect »and esteem due to a man of such fine qualities 
as Bygrave. So he sent the last remaining prisoner safely 
into Pollock’s camp ; and with him he sent a letter of 
conciliation, and an agint commissioned to treat for him. 
He was eager to enter into negotiations with the 
British. It was little likely that so wcj-k a Prince as 
Futteh Jung would be able to maintain his regal autho- 
rity in Afghanistan a day after the departure of tjio 
British; and it appeared* to him not wholly improbable 
bhat, wishing to leave behind them a friendly powett in 
Afghanistan, the British authorities might be induced 
ho en^er into a conventioA with him before their final 
[lepartiire from tke country. 

Even now was Futteh Juti^ himself beginning to ac- 
knowledge hii5 utter inability to maintain himself in tlio 
Balia Hissar after the striking of Pollock’s eamp. Pol- 
lock had refused to supply him with troops, money, or 
xrms; and the Prince himself had closed the door of 
reponciliation with his old Barukzyc enemies by destroy- 
ug their houses and property. Among the houses thus 
iestroyed, it is deplorable to state, was the house of Ma- 
liomcd Zgmaun Khan— the veiy house in which the good 
Did man, with real parental kindness, had so long and s^ 
faithfully protected the British hostages. ^ Th« houses of 
Oosman Khan, Jubbar Khan, and oflie»s fell also. It was 
the policy of the Prince thus to compromise his sup- 
porters, and to prevent an alliance between them and the 
Barukzye party ; but having done this, In? felt that it was 
enly by destroying the hostihi chiefs that he could, in any 
way, maintain Ins position.** He watched^ therefore, with 
Inxiety the^ issue of the cxpeditiAi into the Kohistan, 
xnd deferred his ultimate decision .until the return of 
M‘Caskilfs force. 
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Aided by and relying on the wise counsels of Havelock, 
M^Caskill made a rapid inarch upon Istaliff, and took 
the enemy by surprise. The town is built, terrace above 
terrace, upon two ridges of the spur of the Hindoo-Koosh, 
which forms the western boundary of the beautiful valley 
of Kohistau. It was held in high repute as a maiden 
fortress by the Afghans, who had now collected, in its for- 
tified streets an(\, squares, their treasure and their women. 
Looking to it as to a place of refuge, secure from the 
^is^ults of the invading Feringhecs, they had scarcely 
made any military dispositions. ‘M^Caskill’s first intention 
hadrbeen to attack the left face of the city ; but the intel- 
ligence lyrought in by a rcconnoitering party, on the evening 
of his arrival, caused him to^chaiige h*is plan of Aipera*. 
rations, and to conduct the assault on <the right. Soon 
•after daybreak, therefore, (Hi* the following morning (the 
29th of September), the camp was in molion towards 
the right of iflie city. The enemy soon marked the 
movement ; and, believing that our columns wore in 
retreat, poured in a sharp fire upon them. Growing 
.more and more audacious in this belief, the foremost 
Afghans pressed closely upon our covering party, wdiich, 
•composed of Broadfoot’s sappers under their intrepid chief, 
soon found themselves in fierce collji^ion with a lafge- hotly 
of the enemy posted in a w^dled garden. There w as a< 
•sturdy handd;o-hand conflict. The little band of saj)pcr8 
pushed on,»and the Afghans retreated before them up the 
•slojpes in the direction of the city, where they would have 
been overwhelmed. But the time had *now come for ope- 
rations on a larger scale. Havelock and^ Mayne, who had 
-observed the dangerous position of the sappers, galloj)ed 
to the General, and urged •the necessity of supporting 
Broadfoot. M‘CJaskill,%ho had made his a:p*angements* 
for the assault, now ojrdcred the columns to advance upon 
the city. Her Majesty’s 9th Foot and the 26tfi Native 
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Infantry, who had done such good service before, 
delighted to receive the word to advance to the support of 
the sappers, tore across the intervening space, in generous, 
emulation, and rushed cheerily to the encounter ; whilst 
on the other side of the enemy’s position, the light com- 
panies of Her Majesty’s 41st, and the 42nd and 43rd 
Sepoy regiments of Bengal, stormed, with steady gal- 
lantry, the village and vineyard to the left. The Afghan 
mai’ksmen gave way before our attacking columns ; and 
as our men pursued them up the slopes, a gi*eat panic 
seized the people. T^he^ thought no longer of defence. 
Their first care was to save their property and their 
women. Ameen-oollah Khan himself fled at the first 
onsets As our tfoops entct-ed the town, the face of the 
mountain beyond was covered with laden baggage-cattle^ 
whilst long lines of white- veiled women, striving to reach 
a place of saYety, streamed along the hill-side. The for- 
bearance of our people was equal to 'their gallantry. 
M^Caskill, respecting the honom’ of the w^omen, would not 
suffer a pursuit ; but many fell into the hands of our 
soldiers in the town, and were safely delivered over to the 
keeping of the Kuzzilbashcs.'^ Two guns and much booty 
were taken ; the town was partially fired ; and then 
M‘Caskni went on towards the hills, meeting no opposition 
. • 

* * A considerable body of ^uzzilbashes, under the command of Shak- . 
zadah Shahpoor and Khan Shereen Khan, the^whede in charge of 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, had accompanied M^Caskill’s force, and 
co-operated with much effect, especially in rescuing a number of 

* sepoys and camp-followers of Klpbinstone’s force from slavery. CelCeraL 
Pollock had appointed* Captain Mackenzie to this important duty in 
consequence of Lor(> Ellenborough’s request that he would select that 
officer or John Conolly, if within ‘tiis rfech, for any political mission 
that might be calleS for, even t(f *the important duty of accompanying. 

* General Notts force, if it were expedieiffe for ttfat officer to return by 
a (iiffeiint route from Pollock’s. On reaching Hindostan, however, 
Mackenzie! met with IJhe same neglect and injustice as the other* 
“children of another (government.” 
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<m the way, destroyed Charekur, where the Goork^ regi- 
ment had been annihilated, and some other fortified 
places which had been among the strongholds of the 
•enemy ; and then returned triumphantly to CaubuL 

On the 7th of October, M^Caskill’s force rejoined the 
British camp. Jt was now necessary that immediate 
measures should be adopted for the withdrawal of the 
British troops |rom the capital of Afghanistan. Already 
had Pollock exceeded, but with a wise discretion, the 
tipie which the Supreme Government would have ac- 
corded to him. But there was yet work to be done. No 
lasting mark of our retributory visit to Caubul had yet 
been left upon the accursed city. Pollock had been un- 
able to shape his measures before, for the natiire^f the 
retribution to be inflicted was dependent upon the con- 
stitution of the new Afght'm Government ; and it was 
long uncertain what government the British General 
would leave behind him. Futteh Jxiiig had been for 
some time trembling at the thought of the prospect be- 
fore him. If M^Caskill had brought back Akbar Khan 
a prisoner, or had sent his liead to the British cam]), tho 
new King might have summoned resolution to maintain 
his seat on the throne. But he could never forget the 
treatment he had received from the Sirdar, or nctvc 
himself again to meet the ifriscrupulous Barukzyc.'^ 
now he peisemptorily declined tb wear the crown Avhich 
we would* fain* haye ‘kept a little longer on his head ; 
and implored the British General to afford him the pro- 
tection of his camp, and convey him ^.o the provinces of 
India. • 

Willing to spare the city, and tfee Balia Hissar for the 
sake of a friendly government, Pollock had despatched 
Shakespear to ‘the Iftizzilbash camp, which was then iiT 
the Kohistan, to tal^c counsel with Khan Shereefi Khan, 

* See Papew. in the Appendix. 
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and the other chiefs of the Persian party. It &ems that 
they had been sceptical of the intenjions of the British 
General to evacuato the country; but Shakespear now 
announced that the departure of the army was at hand, 
and that it was necessary finally to determine upon the 
nature of the new government. In. ii||is conjuncture, the 
Kuzzilbashes, trembling for the safety of the city, and 
feeling that there was little hope of jtheir being recon- 
ciled to . the Barukzye party, laid their hands upon 
another puppet. There was a younger scion of .the 
Suddozye House tlien at Caubul — ^the Prince Shahpoor. 
His mother was a liigji-born Populzyc lady, and i> was 
believed that his recognition would tend to conciliate the 
Doui^anees. Postponing, ‘however, the final enunciation 
of their views' until their return to Caubul, they now 
proposed that the young frince should be set up in the 
place of his brother. At Caubul, a general meeting of 
the chiefs was held. The voice of the assembly declared 
in favour of the elevation of Shahpoor. The Prince him- 
feblf, a high-spirited boy, willingly accepted the crown 
•that was offered to him, and a declaration to that effect, 
from the AV'uzeer and the Kuzzilbash chief, was tlicn sent 
in to Pollock’s camp. 

* Dct<irmined to make a last effort to obtain substantial 
assistance from the British authorities, the chiefs upw 
waited upon Pollock, and entreated hpn i?o leave some 
British troops behind him for the* support* of the new 
monarch. Pollock resolutely refused the request. Jhey 
then asked him^fipr mpney. This he also refused. Then 
came before thq^n tlje painful subject of the “mark” that 
was to be left on Caubul? TJie chiefs pleaded for the 
city and for the Balia ttissar. ^ Urgently they now set 
fortl^ the •necessity of a Suddozye Prince maintaining the 
appearjiinco of royalty in the palace of his fathers—- 
urgently they n^w set fortl^ that the Arabs and Hindos 
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tanees, who in the hour of extremest peril had been so* 
faithful to Futteh Jung, were all located in the Balia 
Hissar ; and that the blow would fall with the greatest 
severity on those who were least deserving of punishment.*' 
So Pollock consented to spare the Balia Hissar. 

But it was still necessary that some mark of the retri- 
butory visit of the British should be left upon the offend- 
ing city. Pollocrfc, therefore, determined to destroy the 
gi'eat Bazaar. There the mutilated remains of the mur- 
dered Envoy had been exhibited to the insolent gaze of 
the Afghans ; and there it was deemed fit that the retri- 
but(5iy blow should fall. So, on the 9th of October, 
Abbott, the chief engineer, received instructions from the 
General to destroy the Bazaar; but so anxiout? was 
Pollock not to extend the work of destruction, that he 
strictly enjoined the engineer to abstain from applying 
fire to the building, and even from the employment of 
gunpowder, that other parts of the city might not be 
damaged by his operations. At the same time, a strong 
detachment of British troops, under Colonel Kichmond— 
one of the best and ablest officers of the force — was sent 
with the engineers, to protect the town from injujy and 
the inhabitants from plunder and outrage. 

But it was no easy task to destroy that great Bazaar 
simply by the work of men’s han(Js. Abbott did his best • 
to obey the iflistrpctions ho had received from the General ; 
but he was 'baffled by the massiveness of the buildings on 
whijh he had been sent to operate. It was necessary to « 
employ a more powerful agent. On his €wii responsibility, 
therefore, he betook himself to th/) of gunpowder. 
But the explosions damaged ilo other buildings than those 
which had authoritatively been marked for destruction. ^ 
The operations against tlio great Bazaar lasted throijghout 
the 9th and 10th of October. Every effort was paade to 

* Major Bawlinion's MS, Jowmal, 
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save the city from further destruction; hut all Richmond’s 
protective measiu’es were insufficient to. control the im- 
petuosity of the soldiers and camp-followers who poured 
themselves into the town. 

That many excesses were then committed is not to be 
denied. The principal gates of the city were guarded ; 
but there were many other points of ingress, and our 
people streamed into the streets of Caubul, applied the 
firebrand to the houses, and pillaged the shops. Guilty 
and imiocent alike fell ujtider the heavy hand of the Ijfvv- 
less retribution which was now to descend upon the 
inhabitants of Caubul. Many uiioftcnding Hindoos, wlio, 
lulled into a senge of delusive security by the outward 
rc-establishment of a government,^ had returned to the 
city and re-opei/ed theii* shoj;)s, were now disastrously 
ruined. In the mad excitement of the hour, friend and 
foe were stricken do^\^l by the same upsparing hand. 

* the 9th our engineers set to work to blow up and destroy tho 
Chem* ChtUta. The cry went forth that Caubul was given up to- 
pi under. Both camps rushed into the city, and the consequence has- 
been the almost total destruction of all parts of tlic town, except the 

Gliolam-Khana quarter and the Balia Hissar Numbers of 

people (about 4000 or 6000) had returned to Caubul, relying on our 
promises o% protection — rendered confident by the comparative immu- 
Miriity they had enjoyed during the early part of our sojourn here, and bp 
the appearance, ostentatiously put forth, of an AJjofhan* Government. 
They had many of them re-opened their shops. These people have been 
now reduced to utter ruin. Their goods have been plundered, and 
ihelr houses burnt over their heads. The Hindoos in particuHf?*, 
whose numbers amount *to some 500 families, have lost everything, 
they possess, and they yill have to beg their way to India in rear of our 
columns. The Chundarwal has had i narrow escape. Safeguards have 
leen placed at the different gates ;* but I doubt not if our parties of 
(plunderers would not have forced an entJlsnce hffd not tlie Gholani 
Khana sl^od toHheir arms, and showed and expressed a determination 
to defend ^heir property to the last .’' — [Major Rawlimon's MS, 
Journal.^ 
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Even the Cftw^w/amaZ^where dwelt the friendly Kuzzil- 
bashos — narrowly escaped destruction. Such excesses as 
were committed during the three last days of our occupa- 
tion of Caubul must ever be deplored, as all human 
w-eakness and wickedness are to ^e deplored. But when 
,we consider the amount of temptation and provocation — 
when wo remember that the comrades of our soldiers 
and the brethren of our camp-followers had been 
foully butchered by thousands in the passes of Afghan- 
istan ; that eveiywhere tok/^ns of our humiliation, 
and of the treachery and cruelty of the enemy, rose 
up" before our people, stinging'them past all endiu*ance, 
and exasperating them beyond all control, we wonder 
less, that when the guilty city lay at their fedt, they 
should not wholly have rejned in their passions, than 
that, in such an hour, they should have given them so 
little head. 

It was new time that the British army should depart. 
Nothing remained to be done. Any longer continuance 
at Caubul would only have aggravated the sufferings of 
the people and increased our own difficulties. So, On 
the 11th of October, orders were issued for the com- 
mencement of the march on the following day. The un- 
happy Prince, Futteh Jung, had claimed anti sought 
•permission to acconapany Pollock’s camp to India, and* 
to seek an asjlum in the Company’s dominions. The 
old blind King, Zeniaun Shah, after all the vicissitudes 
oftrhis eventful life, was now about again to become an 
exile, and to end his days in the same 'hospitable country. 
For the family of Shah Soojali protection also had been 
sought, and not refused ; add now all these fragments of 
the great wreckcof royalty — these miserable records of 
most disastrous enterprise — were committed to th^ cliarge 
of one who had largely participated dn its sufferings, but 
had happily escaped the ^ ruin which had overwhelmed 
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his comrades and his chief.^ On the evening of the 11th 
of October they came out of the town, and found safety in 
Pollock’s hospitable camp.t The British colours, which 
had floated over the Balia Hissar, were now lowered ; the 
regiment which had j)een posted there was withdrawn ; 
and every preparation was made for the departure of the 
British army. 

On the following morning the two divisions commenced 
their march. Fearful that the Candahar division, if left 
in occupation of its old ground, whilst the head-quarfers 
of the army were proceeding in advance, would commit 
many unauthorised excei^ses, Pollock had dcteimined that 
the whole force .should move on the same day. There 
was sbme inconvenience in this, fqr Nott’s division came 
up before Pollock’s had crqsjjed the Loghur river ; but 
to the cau^e of humanity it was, doubtless, great 
gain. The unfortunate Hindoos, who ha^ been rendered 
destitute by the destruction of Ghuzneo and the spolia- 
tion of Caubul, had crowded into the British camps, 
hoping to obtain, in their utter misery, safe conduct 
to the provinces of India,! Pollock took with him what 

* Captain G. St. P. Lawrence, SirW. Macnaghten’s Military Secretary, 
w^o had been present at his murder, and had subsequently shared the 
perils of Ae captivity. » 

t “ Futteh Jung had urgsd his people to set fire to the palace aslie 
came out, observing th^t Shabpoor’s rule wpuld be* brief one, and that 
his own feelings revolted at the idea of the Sufldozye seraglio falling to 
the lot of either Mahomed Akbar or the Ghilzyes. Some attests 
were in consequence , made at incendiarism, but the flames dicLnot 
spread.” — \Maj<yr RavJtiHSon^s MS, journed,^ • 

X They seem to hUve Ifeen admitted by Pollock, but to have been 
expelled by Noth. General Pollacks *#amp,” wrote Rawlinson in his 
journal, ^‘is crowded with hangers-on, imperfectly provided with 
* carnage or Biy)plies, and he necessarily e33>eriences much inconvenience 
in consKiuence. General Nott has positively refused to permit his force 
to be eneflmbered in ,tlie same way, and yesterday evening a general 
clearance «of our camp took place, preparatory to the march. About 
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trophies ho could, but he had not carriage for all the 
guns,* and even on the first day’s march he was compelled 
to begin their destruction ; whilst Nott, rejoicing in 
a letter from the Governor-General, who was in ecstasies 
about the gates of Somnauth, aijd in the notification 
of his appomtment to the Residency of Lucknow, went 
off with those venerable relics, and turned his face 
towards the coilntiy, fi:om wdiich they had been tradi- 
tionally ravished. 

5\jid on that day, as Pollock ;w^ae leaving Caubul, and 
Nott was striking his camp, the guns of the Balia Hissar 
roai'ed forth a royal salute in honour of the accession of 
Prince Shahpoor — the Fatiha was read ,iii his nanie, and 
the chiefs tendered thpir allegiance. It was, perhaps, a 
mere mockery ; but it had. saved the Balia Hissar. t So 
tlio new King was paraded about the streets, of Caubul — 

500 men were expelled from the Bazaar of the 16th Regiment alone, 
where they had taken refuge. Most of these people were the destitute 
Hindoos of Canhul and Ghuznee. They had hoped to have found means 
of returning to Hindustan with our column ; but have been now obliged 
to go back to Caubul and bide their fate among the Afghans,” — [Ma'i'or 
RawlinsorCs MR. Joumal.'] 

* Pollock took forty-four guns and a large quantity of ordnance 
stores; but not the least of his trophies were a large numbers of 
miserable mutilated natives of India, crippled by wounds or by 
tile frost, who had escaped with their c-lives from the great wreck * 
of Elphinstone^s arny. IJolIock now provided them with carriage, 
appointed two officers the charge of them, and conveyed them to 
Higdostan. 

+ Major Rawlinson says ; “It is whispered that the recognition of* 
Shahpoor on the paj-t of the Gholam-Khana has been a mere rme to 
save the Balia Hissar, and that the chiefs iiopc *fco make use of this 
successful manceuvre to propi^ate IRahomed Akbar. The Kuzzilbash, 
however, if they do meditate anythin’ll of this sort, will assuredly over- 
reach themselves, for if aiiy^owc^ fide Afghan Government succeeds iu‘' 
establishing itself at Caubul, the Gholam-Khana, ader T^at has 
ha])pened, will certainly ^)e extirpated, root •and branch.*’ — 
Jlavdinsm's MR. JournaW] 
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only to be dethroned again before the British army had 
reached the provinces of India; and that army turned 
its back upon Afghanistan, not as of old, in the agony of 
humiliation and defeat, but in the flush of viotoiy and 
triumph. * 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

[October — December : 1842.] 

, * 

Effect of the victories — Lord Ellenborough at Simlah — The Manifesto 
of 1842 — The Proclamation of the Gates — The Restoration of Dost 
Mahomed — ^The Gathering at Ferozef oie — ^Reception of the Troops 
— The Courts-Martial. 

Never was intelligence received in Tn(Ua with stronger 
and more universal feelings of Uelight than the intelligence 
of the victories of Pollock and Nott ; and the happy 
recovery of the prisoners. There was one general shout 
of triumphanf congratulation, caught up from station to 
station along the whole line of country from Sirhind to 
Tinnevelly. Suspense and anxiety now died away in the 
European breast ; and, in the words of one of the ablest 
Indian statesmen, “ it was a comfoit again to be able to 
look a native in the face.” * ^ ^ « 

To Lord Ellenborough the bfilliant achievements of t)io 
two General^ were a source of nilboundcd gratification. 
Everything * that*' he ^ could have desired had been accom- 

*«Che late Colonel Sutherland. “It is, indeed,” he wrote, “a 
comfort to be able to look a native in the face with confidence ; 
for although there wks in reality no change ^at (^e could .see in their 
bearing towards us in this region, y^t one could not help feeling that 
we had fallen from our high position*; and they w^ould have felt this 
too, and in the end, pV^rhaps, cihown that they did, had not the noble 
resolution been taken of moving forward to retrieve o*ur tanaished 
reputation. Now all is right. How easily achieved ! And ^e stand 
on surer ground now in all quarters than we e^r did at any former 
period of our Indiaq history .” — [JSfk Correspondence,] 
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plished. Pollock and Nott, under his orders, had 
‘^retired” so adroitly from Afghanistan, tliat eveiybody 
believed they had advanced upon the capital of the 
country. The movement had produced, or was producing, 
a grand moral effect ay over Hindostan. Again was there 
likely to be a season of univcraal repose. The excitement 
which had stirred the hearts of the native community ^^’as 
now passing away. All those vague lioffes and longings, 
which had sprung up, at the coiitcmj)lation of our dis- 
asters, in Native States of doubtful friendliness and fidelity, 
were now stifled by the knowledge of our success. The 
Governor-General had threatened to save India in spilb of 
every man in it vjJio ought to give him support ; * but it 
now sffemed as though, in reality, .Pollock and Nott had 
achieved the work of salvat^)]! in si)itc of the Govenior- 
General himself. 

But Lord Ellenborough was not less d 9 lightcd than if 
the work had been emphatically his own.» He was at 
Simlah when the glad tidings of the re-occupation of 
Caubul reached him. He was at Simlah, and in the very 
lioiise which had been the cradle of the great manifesto of 
1838, out of which had come all our disastei’s. He was 
at^ Simlah ; and the 1st of October was temptingly at 
hand. 0n the 1st of Ocy>ber, four years before, that 
* manifesto had been issugd. P'rom Simlah, therefore, now, 
on the first of October, another majufestc'twas to be made 
to issue. The utter failure of Lord i^ucklaiid’s policy in 
• Afghanistan was to be proclaimed from the very rooiii^in 
which it had taki5i% shape and consistency. t From this 

*^See letter, mh* pag# *284, iwtc, 

+ October 1. — The GovemoZ-ileneral broughj me some papers to 
consult me upon. Among others, a pro^amatioo announcing that wo 
retire Ifom Afghanistan, leaving to the Afghans the choice of their 
sovereign. • It was or^Yhis day, four years ago, that Lord Auckland 
issued thei proolamation announcing^the grounds of his interfei-ence ; 
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very room wd,s to go forth to all the chiefs and people of 
India a proclamation, laying bare to the very core the 
gigantic errors which had been baptised in the blood of 
thousands, and shrouded in contumely and disgrace. 

And thus ran the proclamation 

Secret Department^ Simlah^ the let of Octohert 1842. 

Tho Government of India directed its army to pass the Indus 
in order to expel from Afghanistan a chief believed to be hostile 
to British interests, and to replace upon his throne a sovereign 
rcfh'esented to be friendly to those intefests, and popular with his 
former subjects. 

The chief believed to be hostile became a prisoner, and the sove- 
reign represented to be popular was replaced upon his throne; but, 
after events, which brought into question his tfdelity to the govern- 
ment by which he was restored, he lost by the l^nds of an assassin 
the throne he had only held a^i^st insurrections, and his death 
was preceded and followed by still existing anarchy.. 

Disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the errors in 
which they originated, and by the treachery by which they were 
completed, have, in one short campaign, been avenged upon every 
scene of past misfortune ; and repeated victories in the field, and 
the capture of the cities and citadels of Ghuznee and Caubul, have 
again attached the opinion of invincibility to the British arms. 

The British arms in possession of Afghanistan will now be with- 
drawn to the Sutlej. 

The Governor-General will leave it to the Afghans themselves 
to creato a government amidst the anarchy which is the consequence 

their crimes. • 

To force a sbverqign upon a reluctant people, would be as incon- 
sistent with the policy as it is with the principles of the British 
Government, tending to place the arms and resources of tliat 
people at the disposal of the first invader, and to impose the burden ' 


and on the same day, m the 8^ me moniy Lord Ellenborough signed his 
notification of altered intentions, in a’tlear, short, decided paper, which 
I much approve. He could fibt avoid avowing some of his predecessor’s * 
military errors ; but be has not touched at any length on the pblitical, 
further than that we lost o\ir name and an army by neglect en the part 
of our agents .** — [Sir Jasper MS. JowneJ.'} 
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of supporting a sovereigD, without the prospect of benefit from his 
alliance. 

The Qovomor-Qeneral will willingly recognise any government 
approved by the Afghans themselves, which shall appear desirous 
and capable of maintaining friendly relations with, neighbouring 
states. e 

Content \vith the limits nature appears to have assigned to its 
empire the Government of India will devote all its efforts to the 
establishment and maintenance of general peace, to the protection 
of the sovereigns and chiefs its allies, and to the prosperity and 
happiness of its own faithful subjects. 

The rivers of the Punjaub and Indus, and the mountainous passes 
and the barbarous tribes of Afghanistan, will be placed between 
the British army and an enemy approaching from the Welt, if 
indeed such an enemy there can be, and no longer between the 
army and its supplies. * 

The enormous expenditure required *for the support of a large 
force, in a false military position;* at a distance from its own frontier 
and its resources, will no longer arrest every measure for the 
improvement of the country and of the people. 

The combined army of England and of India, si^erior in equip- 
ment, in discipline, in valour, and in the officers by whom it is 
commanded, to any force which can be opposed to it in Asia, will 
stand in unassailable strength upon its own soil, and for ever, under 
tlie blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has won, 
in security and in honour. 

The Governor-General cannot fear the misconstruction of his 
ulbtives jn thus frankly, announcing to surrounding states the 
pacific and conservative policy df his government. 

Afghanistan and China have seen at once the forces at his As^ 
poaal, and the effect with which they can be applied. ^ 

Sincerely attached to peace for the sake the benefits it confers 
^ upon the people, the Governor-General is resolved that peace jJ^dl 
be observed, and wjU put forth the whole power of the British 
Govemhaent to coerce the state by which it shall be infringed. 

By order of the Ifight honourable the Governor-General of India. 

, , T. H. Maddock, 

Secretary to the Gpvemmpnt of India, with 
the Governor-General. 

t wfiuld have,*been well if Lord Ellenborough had 
resistedHhe puerile temptatidh to date tl^s proclamation 
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on the 1st of October. That it was written then is not 
to be doubted. But, though written, it was not issued * 
The Governor-General was not prepared to issue it. 
There was no immediate necessity, indeed, for the pre- 
paration of such a notification as^this. It might have 
been delayed for a few weeks without injury to the state ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it could not have been delayed 
for a few days without great advantage to Lord Ellen- 
borough. On the 1st of October, the Governor-General 
knfew that the British ensign was fioating over the Balia 
Hissar of Caubul ; but he did not know that the British 
prisoners had been released from captivity. Had he 

«. 

it ^ 

* Lord Ellenborough’s explanations on this subject are to be found 
in the following letter to General Poiyiock, which calls for no comment : 

‘‘Simlah, Oft. 12, 1842. 

** General, — I enclose for your information a copy of a proclamation, 
signed by me he^e on the 1st of this month, but withheld from imme- 
diate publication,' with the view to the having previously made and 
circulated to the Native Courts, and amongst the natives generally, a 
correct translation which might be the oficial document in the native 
language, and prevent any misrepresentation, or misapprehension of the 
intentions of the government. I further wished not to make known 
here the intention of withdrawing the army, until I knew that you bad 
actually the prisoners in your hands, and lyod made arrangements ffn 
leaving Caubul. Your letter receive here on the 5th removed every 
ground for withholding the publication tf the proclamation, had the 
translation been pr^ared ; .but in consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Clerk on duty in the plains, no such translation had been made as 1 
coujd fully rely upon. 

*^n the mean time, by a combination of , accidents, and some 
irregularity in the tn>.Dsaction of business in tie Secretary's office, the 
printed copies of the proclamation were, iifithodt my knowledge, or 
that of the Secretary himself, 'transmitted to the p, residencies and the 
political officers genq,rally. There is* no object in your publishing the 
proclamation in your camp. Mr. Clerk returned last njght, and the 
translation will hardly be i^a<ly for transmission before to-morriW. 

“Ihave, &C. *^“ELLENB0i0UGH,’ 

— Correspondence,] « 
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suppressed the inclination to write ‘‘ October 1 ” at the 
head of his proclamation, he might have announced in it 
the attainment of all those objects which his countrymen 
had at heart, and fully declared that the war was at an 
end. But there were jiot wanting those who now com- 
mented bitterly on the fact that this proclamation was 
drawn up by the Governor-General of India whilst yet in 
ignorance of the fate of the prisoners. 'The delay of ar 
few days would have placed him in possession of the intel- 
ligence, for which all Iiitdi?, was looking with the deepest 
interest and anxiety ; but the temptation of the “ 1st of 
October ” was not to be resisted ; and Lord Ellenboroitglx 
sacrificed his chajjacter for^ humanity for the sake of a 
little dfamatic effect. , 

Having drawn up this proC|f{\piation, and handed it over 
to the transljitors to be an^ayed in Oriental costume, 
Lord Ellenborough began to take counsel jvith Sir Jasper 
Nicolls on the subject of the hoiioraiy distinctions to be 
conferred on the officers and men who had gained these 
grc*at victories in Afghanistan ; and to draft another 
proclamation to be issued to the Chiefs and Princes of 
India. This was the famous proclamation of the Gates. 
On the 5 th of October, he sent a rough draft of it to Sir 
Jasper Ntcolls, inviting the comments of the Chief. Freely 
asked, they were freely given. What tliey were is not cti 
record. The Goverpor-Gencral took the c«)mments of tho 
Commander-in-Chief in good part,” aW wm not wholly 
impervious to the criticism of the veteran commanda»L* 
Subjected to a Ising and laborious incubation, this 
address to ‘‘ all t\'M Princes, chiefs, and people of India,” 
was translated ipto the Per^an »and Hindee languages,. 

* * “ October 5. — His Lordship sent me tie draft of his letter to the 
Hindoo fliiefs, relating to the gates of the Somnauth temple; and 
invited renmrks on it, which I freely gave ; and be took them in good 
part, adopting some of them ,” — [Sir 4<^spcr NicoUs' MS, Joui'naL‘1 
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circulated among those to whom it especially appealed, 
and finally published in its English dress on the 16th of 
November.* It was by no means, therefore, an ebullition 
of impulse and enthusiasm on the part of the Governor- 
General, but the result of many yeeks of thought and 
study, and,* perhaps, much consultation with others. The 
Duke of Wellington called it a ‘‘ Song of triumph.** Thus 
rose the pcoan, in its English dress : 

P|<OM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL TO ALL T’HB PRINCES AND CHIEFS, 

V AND PEOPLE OP INDIA. 

Mt I Brothers and my Friends, « 

Our victorious army bears the gates of^ the temple of Som- 
nauth in triumph from Afghaniattm, and the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahomed looks updn the ruins of Qhuzn^e. 

The insult of eight hundred ijairs is at last avenged. The gates 
of the temple of Somnautb, so long the memorial^of your humi- 
liation, are become the proudest record of your national glory 
the proof of y^ur superiority in arms over the nations beyond the 
Indus. 

To you, Princes and Chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, 
and of Guzerat, 1 shall commit this glorious trophy of successful 
war. 

You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates of 
sandal-wood through your respective territories to the restored 
temple of Somnauth. , 

The chiefs of Sirhind shall be info^’med at what time our victorious 
ax^y will first deliver the gates of tho’ temple into their guardian- 
ship, at the foot ofrthe bridge of the Sutlej. , 

' ^ 

Mt Brothers and my Friends, 

I have over relied with confidence upon your attachment to 
the British Qovempent. You see how woft^y it proves itself of 
your love, when, regarding your honour as itfy own, it exerts the 

^ • 

, ^ •' 

* The Governor-General, when hd first drafted the proclamation, 
only knew that Nott had reached Caubul with the gajes. He may 
have thought it expedient to withhold the issue of it, lest ffy some 
untoward accident the gates might he lost on tfeir journey through the 
passes of Afghanistan. 
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power of its arms to restore to you the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth, so long the memorial of your subjection to the Afghans. 

For myself, identified with you in interest and in feeling, I 
regard with all your own enthusiasm the high achievements of that 
heroic army; reflecting alike immortal honour upon my native and 
upon my adopted country^ 

To preserve and to improve the happy union of our two countries, 
necessary as it is to the welfare of both, is the constant object of 
my thoughts. Upon that union depends the seeprity of every ally, 
as well as of every subject of the British Government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India was afflicted: through 
that alone has our army now w^ved its triumphant standards o^er 
the ruins of Qhuznee, and planted them upon the iklla Hissar of 
Caubul. ^ » 

May that good Providence, which has hitherto so manifestly 
protected me, still ektend to me its favour, that I may so use the 
power now entrusted to my hands, as to advance your prosperity 
and secure your happiness, by., placing the union of our two 
countries upon foundations which may render it eternal. 

Ellenbobouoh. 

No document that ever emanated from the bm'eau of a 
stiftesman has been overwhelmed with so much ridicule as 
this. It is still fresh in the recollection of men who 
dwelt in India at this time, how the authenticity of the 
pi-oclamation was gravely doubted — how many, at first, 
declared atheir conviction that it was a newspaper satire 
upon the Napoleonic styjc of address which Lord Elleid- 
horough had recently adopted; ayd how at’jast, when 
it came to be known — thoroughly knotvii and understood 
i — that it w^as a genuine emanation from the “ Politiijal 
Depai-tmeiit/’ with ^»he right official stamp upon it, such 
a flood of ridicule dud^jensure was let loose upon it as had 
never before descended upon^ifii Iifdian state-paper. The 
folly of the thing was past all deiii;^!. iLwas a folly, too, 
:)f the ^lost senseless kind, for it wjis calculated to please 
none andj^o offend many. It was adch’essed to ‘‘all the 
Princes ayd Chiefs, "and People 4)f India.” The “Brothers 
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And Friends ” thus grandiloquently apostrophised, were a 
mixed family of Mahomedans and Hindoos. Upon the 
Mahomedans it was an open and most intelligible outrage. 
To the Hindoos, the pompous offer of the polluted gates of 
Somnauth was little better than^a covei’t insult. The 
temple to which it was to have been restored was in ruins, 
and the sacred ground trodden by Mahomedans. Looking 
at the effusion from the Oriental side, it was altogether a 
failui'e and an abortion.^ Among Europeans, worldly 
men scouted the proclamation a« a folly, and religious 
men denounced it as a crime. It was Siiid to be botli 
dahgerous and profane. The question suggested by the 
latter epithet I do not propose to djscuss ; but of the 
dangers of such a proplamation it may be said that they 
oxisted only in the imagm^i^ions of those who discerned 
them. It was altogether an event of nq political im- 
portance, In Afghanistan, the rape of the Gates created 
little or no# sensation. In Indiii, the proclamation pro- 
duced no excitement among tlie “ brothel’s and friends ” 
to whom it was addressed. The effect of the meaSure 
was personal to Lord Ellenborough himself. It damaged 
his reputation, and left the rest of the world as it was 
before. 

But there was another pjoclamation published about 
this time — launched into the .world, indeed, before the* 
proclamation of the Cates, but of a somewhat later con- 
ception. The Afghan drama was now well-nigh played 
ou/i. The Afghan policy of Lord Auckland had heev‘ 
publicly declared a failure, and the glounds on which it 
had been originated wholly a misVxke. Everything, 
indeed, was to be rcvci'setl. The Tripartite treaty was 
at an enll. Jihah ^oojah was dead. The people o|, 

* We have no word vgry fitly to represent the character of lihe affair. 
The French would have called it a hetise. It ^vas a bStvt^ of the first 

magnitiide. 
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Afghanistan had felt an obvious distaste for foreign inter- 
ference, and had evinced it in a very unmistakeable 
manner. The Suddozye Princes had demonstrated the 
feebleness of the tenure by which they could hope to 
maintain possession of the throne. It was impossible 
wholly to revert to tte state of things that had existed 
in 1838, for thousands of lives and millions of money had 
been buried in the passes of Afghanistan — and there was 
no earthly resurrection or restoration for them. But 
there was one victim .of j[;he war in Afghanistan for wliom 
restoration was yet possible. The first viltim of our 
national injustice was y«t a prisoner in the hands o^ the - 
British. The GJpvernor-General had publicly announced, 
in hift proclamation of tfie 1st ^of October, that Dost 
Mahomed was only believed to be hostile to British 
interests,” jpid that SliahSoojah was only ‘^represented” 
to be friendly to those interests, and popular with his own 
people. It was announced, too, in this t proclamation, 
that the British Government had determined to leave the 
A*fghans to form a government for themselves, and to 
Vecognise that government when^ formed. After such 
announcements as these, the retention of Dost Mahomed 

captivity would have been confessedly inconsistent and 
unjust.* , 

Ever since the intelligence of the outbreak at Caubul 
had reached the provinces of Hin^lostai\, Dost Alaiiomed 
had been watched with greater su^icion, and guarded 
with greater care. It was believed that he would ^rface 
himself in comintlMication with the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party, auid wfuld make an effort lo escape from the 
captivity whicl^ embittered fiis h)t. It does not appear, 
however, that he manifested any/eelings of Exultation at 
the ^lougiit of the calamities which had befallen his 
cai)tors,iOr, in anyfcway, desired to hicrease the difficulties 
which siirroundecf them. Ot^ the other hand, he seemed 
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willing, if not anxious, to impart to the British Govern- 
ment, through Captain Nicolson, such local infonnation 
as he thought would be seiwiceable to them in the con- 
juncture which had arisen ; and even offered suggestions 
tending to facilitate their re-invasion of his country. The 
vigilance with which he was guardeci, and the consequent 
inconveniences to which he was subjected, seemed to 
cause him muck vexation and annoyance. He always 
protested that he knew nothing of the secret history of 
the^ Caubul outbreak — that it was his belief the Suddozyes 
had iustigatfed it, as no other family in Afghanistan, since 
the *^overthrow of the Barukzyes) liad sufficient influence 
to jnitiate a great national movement.^ Any expression 
or intimation of a doubt of his honesty seemed to pain 
him. “Recollect,” he said, on one occdsion to Captain 
Nicolson, “ that I have, from the first day I came in, been ' 
on your side, heart and soul. I swear by the most holy 
God, that siivse my submission I have not communicated 
with Caubul and its people, except through you. But it 
is possible that nows may have reached my sister lit 
Loodianah through her other brothel's. I am your guest 
or your prisoner, whichever you idease. I came to you 
in the hope of being in time emjdoyed by you ; and 1 
should say what is not true, if I denied still ont«rtaining 
tllRt hope ; and I am ready to lay down my life in yoiu’ 
service.”** It may bq doubted whether he entertained 
any hope, or any Mesire to regain the dominicni he 
ha(k.lost. He had resigned himself submissively to his 
fate. If it seemed to be the wilk'^of Cod tliat he 
should return to fcaubul, lie was willing to retrace his stcjis 
to the Balia Hissar. But He was little inclined to bike 
into his owm haads tl\e shaping of his future destinies, 

o 

* Memorandum^ hy Captain Peter Nicolson^ of a Conversation with 
Dott Mahomed Khan: Feftntarjj 13, 1842. MS, Records. 
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and to win his way back to empire by violence of 
fraud.* 

It has been seen that the Government of India, ever 
since the disastrous downfall of our efforts to prop up the 
Suddozye dynasty, ^ad contemplated the possibility of 
restoring Dost Mahomed to the country from which we 
had expelled him. Lord Auckland had hinted at the 
restoration of the ex-Ameer as a measui^ to which, under 
certain circumstances, he would offer ^lo opposition. He 
would gladly, indeed, •haye availed himself of the oppoftu- 
nity afforded, by a proposed interchange of prisoners, to 
render tardy justice to the man whom he had so palpably 
wronged. The ^bsequent progress of Events had tended 
to rerfder more and more obvioufj the propriety of this 
resolution. It was now pl^^npr than ever that the reten- 
tion of Dost Mahomed as a prisoner of state could ne 
longer be justified, on the score of either j^olitical rectitude 
or expediency. So Lord Ellenborough didf as it became 
him to do. He issued a proclamation, setting forth that 
when the “British army returning from Afghanistan 
shall have passed the Indus, all the Afghans now in the 
j)n\ver of the British Government shall be j>ormitted to 
return to their country.” This was equally reasonable and 
just. . Bhit the proclamtition^was not without characteristic 
• disfigurements, for the Governor-General, w^ho^had set iRs 
heart upon a grand pageant at Ferozeporc^ addqd a codicil, 
to the effect tliat the released Afghan Princes w'ere to 

* He was candid enR«gh, too, at one time, to acknowledge that, after 
the expulsion of tho i^itislyfrom Caubol, tlie only chance of establishing 
a settled government was through tlie agency of Shah Soojah. ** The 
Ameer concluded, ’’‘says CaptainrWicolson, in the memorandum cited 
•above, “by using an expression exactly tS^e same as one Shah Soojah 
uses in this letter to Captain Maegregor.’* He said: “The people 
cannot nov^do without the Kiug, for there iano one else who could canj 
on the government.”— Records^ 

voL..xir. 
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present themselves, before retumiijg to their desolated 
country, at the Durbar of the Governor-General in his 
camp at Ferozepore. 

The popular feeling against this contemplated outrage 
was strong and universal. There was not a generous 
mind in the cbuntry which did not feel deeply the wrong 
that was to bo done to these unfortunate Princes. But 
the Gk)venior-Gencral, in a better hour, conscious of error, 
consented to forego the pitiful delight of gracing his 
triumph with the presence of a dethroned monarch, whose 
national feeliftgs were not so wholly extinguished by exile 
as to^ render his appearance at tho Ferozepore festivities 
anything but a painful and humiliating trial. The Order 
issued in thoughtlessness was revoked in good feelings and 
Dost Mahomed, without suffering this* last crowning 
iiyury at the hands of the British Government, rct\inied 
to -Afghanistan, witli hopes and expectations falling far 
short of the #,]ong years of restored dominion, which 
actually lay before him. 

Quitting Simlali, the Governor-CJenei’al moved down to 
the plains of Ferozcj)C ’rf . There an army, under tiie per-, 
sonal command of Sir Jasper Nicolls, was noAv assciiddod. 
It'^had been originally projected by Lord Auckland, at a 
time when it was believed that the# presence of s#uch ah 
army on our iiorth-wcsteni frontier woTild have a great 
moral effect upoi\, the neighbouring states. It has been 
said, that w*hcn it dM assemble, at the* commencement of 
thcjcold season of 1842-1843, it was intended to answer 
no other purpose than that of a vast pngeant ; that the 
Governor-Generaf had determined^ on^ celebrating the 
return of the victorioiisi armies with all possible pomp ; 
and that he loolj;ed forward, '"with childish delight and 
anxiety, to the magnificent j'He cliampHre of wlpch he had 
appointed himself director-in-chief. H must be admitted 
that Lord Ellenborougn tpok a somfiwhat undignified 
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interest in the details of these puerilities ; but the justice 
of the assertion, that the army was kept together for no 
-other purpose than that of presenting arms to the “ Illus- 
trious Garrison” of Jellalabad, and turning out for a 
grand field-day, may be reasonably disputed.^ The fidelity 
of the Sikhs had long been suspected. It was now con- 
sidered by no means an impossible event, that the march 
of our army, worn, sick, and incumbered, through the 
Punjab, would offer a temptation too strong to be resisted 
by the imitinous Sikh J5?oldieiy, whose real# feeling had 
betrayed itself early in the year at Peshawur. Had* the 
( h)vemor-Gencral felt secure in the reality of the formal 
alliance with tho* Punjab, ihe might have dispersed tho 
Rescrv<; when the Afghanistan force crossed the 
Attock. »Such exi)ositions ofHho military resources of a 
giTat nation* are never wholly without profit in such 
troubled times; and as doubts, and not unreasonable 
doubts, of Sikh fidelity had arisen, it was souiid ])olicy to 
keep a force on the frontier until the returning troops had 
actually crossed the Sutlej. 

■ On the 0th of December the Governor-General arrived 
et Fero/eporc. Tho Ai*iny of Rcvscrve was drawn out to 
re«;eive him. A noble sight, it must have stin-cd the 
lieart of ?)ne who loved to c»cpress his regi’ct that circurg- 
* stances had not made Ifini a soldier. There* was much 
work to be done ; fand lie flung Tiimseff inti) it with 
clun-aetei’istie energy, resolute to give the retuniing 
warriors an honourable reception, and to dazzle the eyes 
<'f t\ll the native pdtoiitatcs who could be lured to the 
scene of triumph. * Fd?ir year^ before there had been a 
grand gathering •at the sagic place, when Runjeet Sing 
4 ‘nd Lord A\ickland liad exchanged courtesies, and the 
army of fhd Indus had commenced^ its march for the 
invasion of tho Doi:\^ance Empire. The war in Afghan- 
istan had* opened with a gram? spectacle at Ferozepore 

0 c 2 
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and now, with duo dramatic propriety, it was to close 
yrith a similar effect. The Maharajah of the Punjab, 
with his ministers of state and his principal military 
chiefs, were invited to grace the festival.* The Princes of 
Sirhind, and 4)ther “brothers and friends,” were asked 
to take part in the rejoicings. And everywhere from, 
the noighboiiring^ stations, under lordly eiK^ouragement, 
flocked our English ladies to Ferozepore — the wives 
and , daughters of the returning warriors and of the 
ofiicers therecassembled — and everywhere was a flutter 
of ejcitement, such as had not been known in those 
regions for years. ^ 

Day after day, as Lord Ellenborough^ busied himself 
with his prepamtions for the reception of the victorious 
(.Tonerals, tidings reached hifn* from their camps. There 
was nothing in tliis intelligence to dim the ])l 0 tisui’o which 
was animating life Lordship’s breast. Pollock had brought 
back his army with little lo.ss through the formidable 
passes of Afghanistan, and was now making an uninter- 
rupted march through the Punjab. The withdrawal of 
the force had been looked forward to with some anxiety 
by many, who believed that the tribes would harass the 
rear of the retiring amiy, and work them grievous annoy- 
ance. But so completely had the strength of the Afghans 
been broken* by continual defeat, that they made no 
energetic oi* comlJined effort to annoy the British columns, 
on ^eir line of march. Pollock wrote that he had not 
seen an enemy ; but M‘Caskill and Nott, who followed 
with the centre and the rear divisions' were not quite so 
fortunate. From Caubul tp Jellaft-bad, however, there 

•• ^ 

* Mr. Clerk waa despatclled to Lahore with an invitation from tlu; 
Qovemor-Gleneral ; and Shere Singh was inclined to accopt it^biit he 
waa oyermled in Durbaf. The Crown Prince, Pertab Singh, and 
Phyan Singh, the minister, were ^^nt to repre.<bnt the Maharajah at 
for Govemor-Gcuerars Court. 
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was little to contend against, except some desultory night 
attacks on our baggage.* There was, indeed, no organised 
Tesistance. 

The entire force assembled at Jellalabad ; and halted 
there for a few days. Pollock had determined to destroy 
the defences of the glace. When the British army was 
halting at Peshawur in the spring, the question of the 
transfer of JelLdabad to the Sikhs, as a douceur to ensure 
cordiality of co-operation with us, had been earnestly dis- 
cussed, but at that time the project had fallen to the 
ground. It was felt,* that so long as Shah Soojah sur^ved, 
and the Tripartite treaty had not been annulled, any 
design to dissever the 2)ouranee Empire, and to invite the 
Sikhs to share in the partition, would*be premature, both 
as rc'garded the justice and the e^^pedicncy of the measure. 
But the death of Shah S^ejah gave a new aspect to the 
state of affairs ; and the British Government lost little 
time, after authentic intelligence of th^it event had been 
received, in communicating to Mr. Clerk itsiwillingness that 
certain territories on the right bank of the Indus should 
})ass into the possession of the Sikh Government or of the 
J urn moo Kajahs, with the permission of the Lahore 
Durbar ; and it was intimated that the British Govem- 
pnent would facilitate the accomplishment of this object 
by platiing Jellalabafl in ^he hands of the Sikhs. The 
offer was formally made ; but, in the tjien imceftain 


* A smart skirmish between Nott’s division and the enemy, on the 
Huft-Kotul, may, perhaps, be considered as an exception. Colonel 
Stacy describes it bS ** a severe affair and Nog, who was not inclined 
to write lengthy djspaiehes, or to exaggerate the importance of tis 
engagements, thought it worth;f of brief despatch. In Colontl 
Stacy's Narrative and Captttin NeilVs Recollectims of Service^ the 
reader will find ample details of all the Operations of the rear division. 
Lieitimant* Greentuood^s Narrative may also be consulted for some 

particulars of the motements of M^Caskilfs divisioiu 
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position of affairs, prudently declined. It was not un- 
reasonably urged by the Durbar, that until they were 
in possession of the ultimate intentions of the Britisii 
with respect to Afghanistan, it would bo hardly politic 
in the Sikhs to place themselves in a prominent position,, 
or in any way to identify themsel^s with measures the 
futui'e out-turn of which they could as yet but dimly fore- 
see. But it wa^ believed, that as soon as ever our with- 
drawal from Afghanistan was fully determined upon, and 
abqjiit to be put in execution, the Sikhs, without further 
explanation,gw^ould bo willing to fake possession of Jcllala- 
bad« And they were so ; but imt having fully made uj> 
their minds upoi^the subject (probably from some mis- 
trust of oiu* intentions) until th« British fbrce had aqjtually 
marched from Caubul, their acceptance ojf the offer came 
too late to save the place'' from destruction. General 
Pollock had, in accordance with instructioife, destroyed 
the fortifications of Jellalabad before he received a com- 
munication ft*om the Government, intended, if pos- 
sible, to fiirest such proceeding, and ordering him /o 
make over the place uninjured to our allies. It may be 
doubted whether cither party very much regretted the 
accident. 

Having destroyed the defences pf Jellalabad,^ Pollock 
p\],shed on to Peshawur. The Khybur Pass had now to be 
travei'sed again. The Afreedi Mhliks offered to sell us a 
free passage ; but Mackeson answered *that Pollock would 
take one. The first division, under the General himself, 
who effectively crowned the heights as liy advanced, passed * 
through with only tlie loss of tw^ or three privates. 
M‘Caskill w’as not equally sijipcessful. lie had not taken 
the same precautions, and the Kliybui'Ces came down 
upon the rear-guard, finder their old enemy. Brigadier * 
Wild. Favoui*ed by .the darkness of night, tiiey hished. 
among . our people, and threw them into ednfusion. 
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Two of our officers were killed,* and two of our guns 
were abandoned. But the chief object of the Khyburees 
seems to have been plunder. They made no effort to 
carry off the guns.t 

Altogether, the return march of the British troops was 
singularly peaceful tnd uneventful. If the same precau- 
tions to crown the heights along the line of march, as 
were systematically taken by Pollock, Jiad been taken by 
M^Caskill and Nott, it maybe doubted whether we should 
even have heard of the appearance of an enemy. ^The 
Afghans are famous pfunderers, and theymre habitually 
armed. When they q^w their opportunity, they* came 
down upon our baggage-laden columns, and molested us 


* Lieut. Christie, of the Art^l^ry; and Ensign Nicholson, of the 
30th Niative Jnfantry. 

t ‘‘It was a night attack of some plunderers to obtain baggage. 
There appears to have been sad confusion. The two officers were about 
that time killed. But the guns were not, I believe, d^en attempted to be 
carried off ; otherwise we certainly never should have seen anything of 
them again, whereas, the next day, the mountain howitzer and carriage 
were found in statu, quo, and the carriage of the three-pounder ; and 
were brought in. 1 dare say the three-pounder was not far. It in 
all probability ujiset, and parted from the carriage ; but if an enemy 
*(so usually termed) had made the attack, it is very improbable that 
either ^ns or carriage \^ould Jave been left, for a very few men could 
carry gun, carriage, and all.” — [MS. Correspondence of Gmcral 
Pollock: Camp near Ali-ifusjid, Nov, 1, 1842,] Of this unfortunate 
business, another officer writes : “ Nigh*t o'«iBrto*ok oui* unfortunate Srd 
Brigade. The enemy, emboldened by the darkness, came down upon 
them in strength. Some of our men were cut off in the column. 
Numbers of them ^cre hit by stones, which were flying in all direc- 
tions. The confusion i^ust have beep great. The Irregular Cavalry 
rode right over the infantry, kw)cki^g down several of the officers. 
Christie and his*bwo mountai]|^*guns were lost sight of in the dark, and 
are lost, himself killed. Young Nichofton, of\he 30th, is killed. As 
to thi nunfber of men killed, nothing is yet known ; but the whole of 
the Ghglundauz thab were with Christie* are missing.”— [ifeT/S; Ccwtc- 
spondeiice.] 
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as best they could. But there was nothing like organised 
resistance.* 

The fortress of Ali-Musjid was destroyed, and the army 
then pushed on to Peshawur. Having partaken of Avita- 
bile’s magnificent hospitality, the victorious Generals com- 
menced their, march through the Punjab. It was an 
uneventful, but a melancholy one. Sickness broke out 
in the returning army. There had always been a scarcity 
of carriage-cattle, and now the number of sick made it 
inore severely felt. But all the inconveniences of the march 
were from w^liin. The Sikhs wrcfagfit us no annoyance. 

WJiilst such were the tidings from the returning army 
which reached the^ Governor-General in tSe midst. of his 
preparations, there came from* Afghani^an intelligence 
of a more dubious and, at the same time,i a less interest- 
ing chai*acter. Lord Ellenbl^i^ugh had left the Afghans 
to suffer the punishment due to their criiTfos ; and it 
little mattered te him whether one party or another were 
dominant at Caubul. But the news which now reached 
him from the Afghan capital all went to show that tl|p 
Suddozyc Princes were utterly destitute of power and 
influence ; and that the new government had not the 
means of supporting the youthful puppet upon the throne. 
The Wuzeer had sought to re-establish the supremacy q £ 
the^ Dourances, had hedged •in the new King with 
Douranee influences, and by his exclusiveness given 
general offeace. * Tlje downfall of thci Suddozye Prince 
followed rapidly upon this.t Akbar Khan had been 

** Pollock, detemined to give the robber trfoes as little oppor- 
tunity as possible of^plundering his baggage,^rd<jred that every camel 
that could not come on should^ be shot, and that nis load, if it could 
not be brought on, should be immediately burnt. « 

+ One more glimple at Afghan politics from Major Rawlinson’a 
interesting journal, may be afforded before we finally chise it^* “A 
messenger arrived to-day frbm Caubul with letters from the Kuzzill^ash 
party, inviting the Nizam-ood-Dov^ah to return, •as (Iholam Mahomed 
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l^iding his time about the regions of the Hindoo-Koosh, 
He was in no hurry to return to Caubul. It was more 
prudent to leave the dissensions which were certain to 
arise at the capital to work out their own debilitating 
effects xipon those in power, and pave the way for his 
triumphant return t(^the capital. 

Khan had already given offence by endeavouring to re-establish an 
exclusive Douranee influence round the puppe> King. At present, 
Khan Shereen is, as far as real power is concerned, paramount, and he 
seoms determined to carry things with a high hand, having givei^ out 
that if Shapoor lends himself to Douranee intrigue b^ will force him 
to abdicate in favour of another Prince. A strong Kuzzilbash detach- 
ment has at the iame time’ been sent to Ghuznee under Magomed 
Hussein Khan, to ^occupy that place, and iiP conjunction with the 
Hazaralis to hold in check afiy possible movement of Ghilzyes or 
Douranecs from tlie westward. Prined Hyder, with another party 
of the Gholam Khana, has gonP ‘h Bamecan, and expects to secure 
the passes during the winter against the return of the Barukzyes. 
Mahomed Akbar^s force, which remained for some time at Khanjan, is 
said to liave completely dispersed, the Sirdar himaelf, with Ameen- 
oollah, having gone to Tash Noorgban, and the men having all returned 
tc^ th^Ir homes at Caubul. Newab Zemaun Khan, Jubbar Khan, 
Oosman Khau, and Meer Hadjee, are said to be at Khooloom. The 
people of Caubul have nearly all returned to the city, and are busy 
re-opening their houses against the winter. Many of the Kohistan 
•chiefs, Gool Mahomed and Khoda Buksh, Ghilzyes, have also paid their 
u%pects tg Shahpoor, and ^meen-oollah was expected shortly to return. 
Mahomed Akbar either really feSre for his personal safety, now Uiat 
a party with which accommcdatioii is impossible has ceme into power, 
•or he thinks it bettej policy to allow dissensiife to fructify in the 
capital before he makes his reappearance on the scene. The Douranees 
are in a large minority at Caubul, and must necessarily gi^ way 
before the Gholam ]]JJ^ana, if Khan Shereen acts frith any energy. 
I look to Candahar as ^eir natural and necesfriry retreat, and no 
doubt at that place ISudoozye royalty, supported by their influence, 
will continue to gyramer on, until Persia turns her attention to her 
eastern frontier, and pushes fofw.ard th^ Baruheye Sirdars to play a 
game for hcr^ The Kuzzilbashea. at the same time, cannot expect to 
bold tbfir ground at Caubul for any length af time.’*'-{ifajbr Ratdn^ 
8on*s MS, Vbarna^.] 
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And SO, after a timo, there came into Ferozepore* 
tidings, forwarded from Pollock’s camp, to the effect that 
the Suddozyc prince, Shahpoor, had been expelled from, 
the Balia Hissar, and had fled for safety to Peshawur. 
The poor boy had narrowly escaped with his life. 
Akbar Khan had made a descerit upon Caubul, and 
carried everything before him. The Newab Zemaim 
Khan, it was saVi, had been made Governor of Jellalabad,. 
Shumshoodecn of Ghnznee, Sultan Jan of Candahar ; and 
intthe meanwhile Dost Mahomed was making his way 
through tlift Punjab to his olA principality. “ Eveiy- 
thi«g,” it was added, with bittcy signific^ince, “ is revert- 
ing to tlie old «tatc of thingsr—as it was before we^ 
entered the country.” 

And now the heart of the Governor-General began tO' 
beat with expectation of tfie immediate arrival of the 
victorious aripics. Everything was ready for their recep- 
tion. The ^arfny of reserve was spread out over the 
great plain of* Ferozepore. Triumphal arches liad been 
erected. A temporaiy bridge had been thrown across 
ihe Sutlej. The clep]|ants, no insignificant portion of 
the coming spectacle, had been gorgeously painted and 
decorated, and tricked out in their gayest trappings and 
caparisons ; and as much of tinsel^ and hamboo-avork, ftnd 
coloured cloth, as could give effect to tlie triuni])h, had 
been expended^ to grace the occasion. On tlio ITtli of 
Dccemijer, Sir Robert Sale crossed thb Sutlej at the head 
of iJiat gallant body of troops wlxch had composed tlic 
gtin-ison of Jbllalabad. The Governop^Jcneral went fortl* 
to meet then* A street of t^o Jiundred and fifty 
elephants, more or le*is (Siparisoned, had been formed, 
and through tlijs matched the heroes oY Jellalabad — the 
13th Light Infantry, Sale’s own regiment, a^ the head oi 
the column ; but although the doc^ile animals Jfad been 
instructed to make a simultaneous salaam at a given 
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Bigiial, and to snort out a note of welcome from their 
liuge trunks, they resolutely refused to make an obeisance, • 
and were obstinately silent as the Illustrious Garrison 
filed between the huge walls of caparisoned flesh. The 
morning was dull and lowering — not a gleam of sunshine 
lighted up the festiv# scene ; but there w^ere sunny hearts 
and bright faces ; and as the horse-artillery guns boomed 
forth their welcome, and the band of tjie Lancers struck 
up the ever-animating Conquering Hero ” tunc, and each 
regiment in succession, as the column piisscd on, salqted 
their long-absent comraHcs, the heart must# have been a 
dull one that did not acjcnowledgc that there is something 
of a bright side even to the picture of ijrar. 

Oi^ the 19th, ‘General Bollock crossed the Sutlej ; and 
on the 23rd, ^^encral Nott arrived, bringing with him 
the gates of Somnauth.*^' Then there was feasting and 
festivity in 1:he gigantic tents, hung with silken flags, on 
which, in jM^lyglot emblazonments, we/e ^the names of 
the actions that had been fought ; many complimentary 
c9iioion«, in the shape of after-dinner harangues and in 
tlie mornings, grand field-days, more or less, according to- 

* Lord Ellenborougli had determined to bestow exclusive honours 
ujon Sale's brigade; but Sir Jasper Nicolls desired to receive both 
Pollock dhd Nott with tUb saiii| militaiy distinctions. I wished," 
he wrote in his journal, ‘*to have one of the reserve divisioi® to 
receive each of the divisions as it came, but he (Lor^ Ellenborough) 

’ did not desire that the# honours paid to the gasrison shoifld be extended 
to any other part of the army. This I regret, for they have all seen 
• hard work, great exposure, and some arduous days ^f service.’^[«5>ir 
Jasper Nicolls^ s ^ 

t The rejoicings, ^ tl^ opinions of piany, w'ere very much maiTod 
by tlie prejudiced exclusiveness of tiie a® veruor- General, who seems to 
have set his face •very stronuqpsly against the political officers, nc 
matter what their services. With all hif admiration of the illustrious 
garrisoj^ LokI Ellenborough sligfatlSd Maegregor, who was its very 
life and soul ; and witii all his appreciatidh of gallantry, he seemed 
unable to appreciate the services of j^ldred Fottinger. 
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the ** skyey influences.” The year — a most eventful one 
— ^was closed with a grand military display. The plain 
was covered with British and Sikh troops, and in the 
presence of Pertaub Singh, the heir apparent of Lahore ; 
Dhyan Singh, the minister; the Governor- General, the 
‘Commander-in-Chief, and others of less note, some forty 
thousand men, with a hundred guns, were manoeuvred 
on the great plain. On this grand tableau the curtain 
fell ; and the year opportunely closed in gaiety and 
glitter — in prosperity and parade. 

*Thc Sepgy regiments having b^en feasted with their 
"favourite mehtoys'^ (sweetmeats), and tjie important 
event announced in a Government notification, the army 
of reserve was broken up ; * bpt not befl)re the Governor- 
General, moved by t^iat characteristic admiration of 
gallantry, which eanied foi« kim in India the title of the 
"Friend of the Anny,” had done all that lay in his 
power to rcSvtvrd the troops who had achieved such 
brilliant sudbcsscs. The honours which ho could not 
bestow he solicited from the Crown, on behalf of Jho 
brave men who liad so firirly earned them ; and the dis- 
tribution of honorary distinctions which ensued gave 
almost universal satisfaction. It erred rather on the side 
of lilierality; and, perhaps, there are some old soldiers, 
in^ the scantily-decorated Queen’s army, who think that ^ 
during the last few years, honouw5 have been bestowed so 
profusely as to •loiter ‘ their real valu^, by showing how* 
•easily they are to be earned. But it is better to on* on . 
the^ide of lijierality than of chariness: — better even that* 
the unworthy should be decorated, than that the worthy 
should pine in vain for Idist^ctioii.'f^ 

I wish it to be distinctl;/ underst^, that 1 have neither censured 
&or ridiculed the assembling of the army of reserve at iPeroz^ore. I 
believe it to have been a very politic movement. 

f Pollock and Nott received moat deservedly tbe distinction of thf 
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But there was still something more to bo done. The 
prisoners, towards whom the flood of sympathy had 
been setting in so strongly for many months, and whom 
the English in India now welcomed back with cordiality 
and delight, were not. to be suffered all at once to sink 
into privacy and obscurity. Some of them were to bo 
tried by courts-martial, or to be summoned before courts 
of inquiry, for abandoning their posts, gping over to the 
enemy, or otherwise disgracing themselves. The courts 
sate, but they could not pronounce the officers amaigned 
before them guilty of any offence. Brigadicr^helton was 
acquitted. Colonel Paliper,* Captains Anderson, ^yd, 
Troup, and Waller, and Lieutenant EJyre, were honour- 
ably acquitted ; and the c<lurt of inquiry, over wliich Mr. 
Clerk presided, •must have riseif from its investigation 
into the conduct of Major rt)ttinger with increased respect 
for the high soldierly qualities of the young officer who 
had beaten back the Persians at Herat, and protested 
against the capitulation of Caubul in the teeth of all the 
veterans of the force. 

. On the 20th of January, 1843, Dost Mahomed arrived 
at Lahore, on his way to the frontier of Afghanistan, and 
was honourably received by the Sikh Durbar. The Sud- 
dSzye li’inces and tl^^ir fiimilies, tow liose reception in 
the British provinces Lord* Ellcnborough had evinceiaa 
,iusuporable repugnance* found an asylum "in the Sikh 


Grand Cross of the Bath ; and Lord Ellenborough, who was created an 
Earl, formally inves^^ them at Agra, and delive^d some flowery 
speeches upon the occasion It may be mentioneif here that the gates 
of Somnauth, which had been thought up from Ferozepore on a 
triumphal car, went deposited in .the magazine of Agra. 

* In confirming the acquittaf of Coloiftl Paliner, Sir Jasper Nicolls 
wrote Giat *4 the circumstances under which Colonel Palmer, surren- 
dered Ghuznee to the were such a« he could neither control 

idter, nor alleviate.” • 
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dominions and British connection wifli Afghanistan was 
now fairly at an end. 

Little more remains to be said. The proclamations 
which were issued by the Supreme Government of India 
in the autumn of 1842, are in themselves the best com- 
mentaries orw tlio war in Afghanistan. The Govenior- 
Genera^of 1842 passed sentence of condemnation u})ou 
the measures o£ the Governor-General of 1838. No 
failure so total and overwhelming as tliis is recorded 
in ^the page of history. No lesson so grand and im- 
pressive is |o be found in all the annals of the world. 
Of yie secondary causes which (jontributed to the utter 
prostration of an jj^nholy policy, much, at different times, 
has been wTitten in the coui'sC of this narrative ; anucli 
more might now be WTitten, in conclusion^ of the mighty 
political and military errors ithich were ba 2 )tised in the 
blood and teai^s of our unhap 2 )y countrymen. These 
errors are so ^akuit — are so intelligible — they have been 
KO often laid bare by tbo hand of the anatomist — and 
they have been so copiously illustrated in these volumos, 
that I do not now jjurposc to enlarge upon them be- 
fore I lay down my pen. But if none of these caiiscs luid 
been in operation to defeat and frustrate our policy, it 
must still have broken down under the ruinous gx \) 0 ^- 
ditvre of public money w'hich* the armed occupation of 
Afghanistan •entailed upon the tlovcnimcnt of India. 
It is upon* record, •ti}at this calamiU^us war cost the 
natives of India, whose stewards we are, some fifteen 

€• I 

millions of mcibey. All this cnoriiiousj, burden fell upon 
tlie revenues of ^ndia, and the coi^itrj' for long years 
afterwards groaned undt*r tiie weight. The ])itter in- 
justice of this need hard^ be inuisted uporf. The Afghan 

* And afterwards became again pensioners at Loodhtanahf where 
several members of the falnily have died since* the original^ition ot 
this work was published. 
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war was neithci- initiated by the East India Company, nor 
at any stage approved of by that great body. The 
ministers of tlie crown were responsible for the invasion 
of Afghanistan, but the revenues of the East India Com- 
pany, in spite of a feeble effort to shift a part of the 
burden on to the British Exchequer, were condemned to 
bear the expense. It Avas adroitly designed, indeed, from 
tlic beginning, that the Company should J)ear thc^charges 
of the expedition. 

And Avhat was gained by the war? What arc the 
advantages to be summecl up on the other •side of the 
account ? The expedition across the Indus was 
taken with the object of erecting in Aghanistan a barrier 
against encroachment froih the West. The advance of 
tlie British aiiny was designed tb check the aggressions 
of Pemia on the Afghan frontier, and to baffle Kussian 
intrigues, by tlio substitution of a friendly for an un- 
iVieiidly power in the countries beyond the Lulus. After 
an enoriuous waste of blood and treasure, we left 
efcry town and village of Afghanistan bristling with our 
enemies. Before the British anny crossed the Indus, the 
English name had been honoured in Afghanistan. Some 
dim traditions of the splendour of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
;j*ission*had hecii alk that the Afghans associated with 
their thouglits of the English nation ; but, in their pkee, 
Avo loi't galling memorfes of the progress oP a desolating 
army. The Afghclns are an uiiforgivmg race * and cvery- 
wluire. from Cand^xhar to Caubul, and from Caubul to 
IV'shawur, were t|;accs of the injuries wtil had inSicted 
n])t)n the tribes.^ 'I^cre wjis scarcely /f family in the 
country Avhicli Jiad not the 4)loQd of kindred to revenge 
ujjon the accui*}fcd P'cringiKScs. Ijjic door of reconciliation 
seemed to j)0 closed against us ; and if the hostility of the 
Afghiins be an clei^icnt of weakness^it seemed certain that 
we must have contrived to se^imc it. 
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It has been said that the tendency of all these great 
movements in Central Asia has been to diminish the: 
mutual jealousies and apprehensions of the British and! 
the Muscovite powers, by revealing, in all their true pro- 
portions, the tremendous quicksands which lie waiting to* 
engulph our aVmies in the inhospitable countries between 
the borciers of the Russian and the Indian Empires. 
But although both states have learnt — ^the one from her* 
Afghan, tho other from her Khivan expedition — terrible 
lessons not to be forgotten, it ^ay still be questioned 
whether tho^Cossack and the Sepoy are further apart 
than^they were. The Macadainisation ” of Sindh and 
the Punjab has ^iven England a forward position,, 
which, advantageous as it is in itself, may have stimu- 
lated Russia to increased , Jj^tivity, wlnlst our awful 
disasters in Afghanistan have encoui-aged, anew the 
aggressions of the Persian, and the intrigues of his 
Muscovite ally, by revealing tho sources of our disincli- 
nation to entangle our armies again in its perilous defiles. 

It needed but the announcemeat of the arrival of Ti 
Persian anny at Herat, and the establishment of Persian- 
dominion in the province, to consummate the complete- 
ness of the failure. After a lapse of twenty ycai-s from 
the date of the first siege of , Herat, we found f/iiat the 
very event which had stimulated ^our English statesmen 
to decree the invasion of Afghanistan, had actually come 
to pass. The Shah of Persia had conquered Herat, and 
nis viceroy hel^ the key of the “ Gate of India” in his 
hand; It was s^ill believed to be e,ss€/ltial to the secu- 
rity of our Indian emigre either to ilaintain the integrity 
of Herat, as an independent friiicipality, or to attach it to 
the territories of the de facto imVor of Afghanistan. Dost 
Mahomed was still that ruler. For some time aftj^r his 
restorati^, he had bedn the enemy of the British jurovern- 
ment ; but, as years passed, and the memory, of his 
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liumiliation grew fainter and fainter, he had come to 
recognise the wisdom of an alliance with his opponents ; 
and, in 1852, a treaty of general alliance between the two 
states was concluded at Herat, by Hyder Khan and 
John Lawrence. When, therefore, in 1856, the usurpa- 
tions of the Shah of Persia again roused Jfcngland to a 
sense of the necessity of doing something” to wrest 
Herat from his grasp, she found in the* Caubul Ameer 
a willing, because an interested, ally. The very policy 
which ought to have.be^n pursued in 1837 — the poliby 
which was recommended by Sir John M‘Nc'll — Ls that 
which then presented itself, but under what altered fiir- 
cumstances, for ojir adoption. If, insfcad of expelling 
Dost Mahomed from his principality, w^e had advanced 
him a little money to raise, anji lent him a few officers to 
drill, an army^ the Persians would not, twenty years after- 
wards, have been lining the walls of Herat.* When the 
old difficulty, therefore, i>resented itself with a new face 
in 1856, England adopted, in a modified form this once- 
I’cj edited policy. She supplied money and arms to Dost 
^hvhomed, to enable him to resist the tide of Kujjur 
invasion. Because Persia was aggressive on one side of the 
A ighan frontier, she meditated no aggi'cssions on the other. 
Sl.i* did Not make wai« upop tJie ruler of Afghanistan, 
•in revenge for hostile intrpeues at the Pci'sian ^a[)ital, au?l 
hostile movements in the Persian, camj^ ljut when 
iV'rsia offended her ^he struck ])romi>tly at Pei’sia. Tho 
demonstration was siycessful Undei* a treatj% signed# at 
Pjiris by the EnglWi^and Pei'sian ambasjjpnors, Herat 
was evacuated, and ^ill claims to sovereignty yielded by 
the Shah; and, whatever may*l )0 its results, — whatcvei 
may be the verdTct of liistbry upc#i tlia policy of tk 
Persian War 4 )f 1856 — 1857, it will at least be recorded, 
that it liad^not, like tjie war which I hiivc endeavoured to 
chronicle, tjio foul stSin of injustice ujwn it. 

VOL. III. 

c 
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Whether, aa many now contend, a later and more 
terrible disaster owes primarily its origin to our humilia- 
ting expulsion from Afghanistan, it is not my duty to 
inquirc. The calamity of 1842 was retribution sufficient, 
without any conjectural additions,^ to stamp in indelible 
characters upon the page of history, the great truth that 
the policy which was pumied in Afghanistan was unjust, 
and that, therefore, it was signally disastrous. It wa.s, in 
principle and in act, an unrighteous usurpation, and the 
citrse of God was on it from the first. Our successes at 
the outset were a part of the curse. They lapped us in 
faKo security, and deluded us te our overthrow. This is 
the great lesson lo be learnt from the contemplation of 
all the circumstances of the Afghan War — “The Lord 
God of recompenses shall srirely requite.** 
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NOTES AND* ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE COMMAND OF THE CAUbRl ARMY. — WILMAMS, tUMUST, 

• AND pollock! 

• • 

[Bv>k VIL, chapter I, paijes 19, 20.] 

Oil tho 20th of November tho Comman(ler-i*-Chief wrote 
to Lord Auckland: “I purpose that H.M.’s 9th should 
pi'oeeect with the second army. This corps is 900 and 
upwards strong, including serjeauts and drummers. The 
Riiffs are somewhat nearer, but they have been nineteen 
and a-half years out of England, and should be moved 
towards Calcutta for early embarkation, especially as the 
49^ and 'DSth are so fai* out jf reach. The Buffs have now 
■ nearly 200 men in hospital. The right to join^ which tHe 
Court’s order gives to Major-General Sir Edjnund Williams, 
may be especially dispensed with by your Lordslup, should 
you not cWse to give him the command. Sir Edmund is 
in very good health) a hale, strong man — ^nfcreover, Vas 
Lieutenant-Colonel ^ i Light Infantry battjmon of Portu- 
guese in the Pehin8w4ar<Avar.” — [Af44 Corre$p(mdence,] 

On the 16th of December, Sir Jasper NicoUs wrote to 
Lord Auckland : '‘I very lA'uch regret t|^t the state of 
Major-General Lumley’s health entirely forbids the hope of 
his beiig able to undertake the conyuand of the troops 
advancing "to Peshawjir. If, therefore, the force is raised to 
six regiments, I shall order the l^ajor-General Sir Edmund 
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Williams to join my camp by dawk, and push him forward, 
as soon as I shall havo furnished him with instructions, and 
armed him with all the information and advice which the 
known state of affairs at his departure may seem to re- 
quire.” — [Papers relating to Military Operations in Afghan- 
istan.^ • 

“ In your Lordship’s letter of the 8th, you have, I think, 
given a prefereiyce to General Nott, wherefore Sir E. Wil- 
liams need not be disturbed. To send him to Cawnpore 
merely to force his way to JellaLabad and Caubul, and then 
return, givigg over the command to •a junior officer, would, 
I think, be unfair. As to his holding the chief command, 
it » a matter of no moment to ma. The officer to command, 
if your Lordship toiild find such a man, should be also the 
Envoy — a Malcolm, Close, ojf Ochteiiony.” — [Sh\ Jasper 
Nicolls' to Loi'd Auckland: December 11), ^841. MS. Corre- 
spondence.^ ‘‘ Twice I laid bofore the Governor-General the 
name of Major-General Sir Edmund Williams, and as a 
Light Infantry ^fficer he was deemed most qualified to meet 
an enemy in {\ mountainous country ; he was active, zealous, 
and in perfect health. In the command of a division he 
had shown a clear judgment, and given me satisfaction . • . 
The Governor-General gave such an unwilling and dis- 
couraging reply to my second communication, that I clearly 
saw the whole onus of the appointment and its consequences 
would be mine.” — [Sir J, NicoUs to Lord Fitzroy Somerset : 
September 2, 1842. MS. Cor^'cspoMencc.^ • 

' “ In obedience to your Lordship’s wdslies, that Major- 
General Lumley^ should be placed in command of the force 
a.s.sembling at Pesliawur, I reipie.sted h/s attendance at my 
tent, and placed the despatch now acknowledged (Governor- 
Genitral in (J^incil to Sir J. NicoKs :\ J)eceinher 15, 1841) 
in his hands. vThc general m still refy weak, though im- 
proved in health ; he ir, wdlling to*'|)r»ceed, but requested 
that his inedidd adviser '.shofild be consulted as to his ability 
to undertake sqcli a ^service!* AssistanJ-Surgeon Turner 
decidedly assured me that his state of health would by no 
means admit of tlie ^eejuired exertion and exposure.®^ — [Sir 
J. Fieolh to Governrnent : December 1841*. Papers 
relating to Military Operations in Afghanistan.] * 
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LORD AUCKLAND AND THE RETRIEVAL QUESTION. 

[Book VILy chapter Ij page 27.] 

Lord Auckland’s private letters to the Command er-in- 
Cliief exhibit better than anything else the Alternations in 
the Govemor-Generars opinions. On the 3rd of January 
he wrote : '‘It is melancholy to think how mighty interests 
may be compromised by such errors as seem to have been 
committed. Our officers are very wild in their requisitions. 
We have given all tha^ we can prudently give — ^perhaps 
even more ; and the chance of operations mu^ be measured 
by those means.” — On t}^e 6th of January, after descij.bing 
the tidings from Caubul as “ inexplicably as they are appall* 
ing,”^and declaiing that ke “was prepared for everything 
but for such mjjsdirection and misconduct as seem to have 
taken place,” he proceeded to^'say, “ I can make no further 
suggestions ,to you until I know more ; but you may shortly 
have to consider what instructions shouy be given to 
General Sale, and as to whether it may rfot be better that 
ho should fight down, than that Brigadier Wild or General 
IJollock should fight up, the pass. This must greatly depend 
on the manner in which matters may end at Caubul.” — On 
‘the 21st of the same month he wrote, that ho “still 
adhered to his opinion, that it would be madness with .such 
force and means of carriage, a.s we could easily collect, to 
attempt a fresh advance upon Caubul ; and that such a 
movement would only have been justified, if we hatl Joeeii 
led to it by objects of fescue. It would be 'iny \vish, if it 
could -bo done with safety, that Jelllilabad'fehoulfl be retained 
for some weeks, actl until the fate of the British troops in 
other parts of Afgjianbtan should be ascertjuned.” — ^)n the 
20th he w'rote : ‘SI ^igret> with you that, t^east .so long at 
the fate of file ‘‘•1' Caubul ,is uncertain, the po.st as 

Jellalabti l must bo maintaim'd. • 1 think it will bo abso- 
lutely necessar;f, under anj^ circumstances, to maintain for a 
time a strong force at IVshawur — also at Quettah and 
Suklfur. *lf our retirement carry with it a general appear- 
ance of* defeat an^fof flight, it v/ill tiring on Peshawur and 
the Punjab — on lleloochistaTp and Sindh — a tide of agres- 
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sion and disaster which it may be difficult to stem, and 
against the chance of which wo must endeavour to guard.” — 
On the 28th, growing still more convinced of the expediency 
of doing something for the recovery of our lost honour, he 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief, speaking first with re- 
ference to th^ refusal of Sale and ^acgregor to evacuate 
Jellalabad : We approve of the determination taken at 
Jellalabad not to withdi'aw the troops as directed. Far from 
withdrawal, uhdel' such circumstances, I am anxious to learn 
that Brigadier Wild has found it safe to advance to Jella- 
labad Wliatever happens beyond the passes, we 

should be sttong for a time in il^eshawiir For the 

pre^pnt, at least, Jellalabad should^ be firmly held ; — General 
Mphinstone was i^ot in a condition to make stipulations, 
except for his own troops at ^Caiibul.”— On the- 3rd of 
February he expressed lij^ opinion that Jellalabad should be 
held so long as there was a ckapce of assisting the escape of 
fugitives : I apprehend,” he added, “ that [ts evacuation 
will, in a very^ short time, become absolutely necessary ; if 
so, the movemelit should not be long delayed.” He ex- 
pressed a doufit, too, whether, with the “ force that we can 
employ, the pass (Khybur) can be so occupied as to sectyo 
through it a safe passage of detachments and convoys. A 
descent through the Jugdullnck x)asses to Caubul is beyond 
our pre.sent power. It would require vast exertions and 
months of preparation, and in the end woukl be an enter- 
prise of no light danger. I almost conceive that «t would 
be .an impossible enterprise with any means that we could 
bring to bear uiion it, unless sonle party should separate 
from the pi^esent cqpibiuation, and th^n v/ith what con- 
fidence should we render it ? I have t^ierefore, in dissent 
fromtnany fonwhom I have the highest respect, earnestly 
wished that tfe force at Jellalabad^ c^ild be safely and 
creditably withdrawn tq Peshawuir.^. * . . ' I would not 
have it hastily retire beyaud Peshawur, or any healthy spot 

near it The post should be as for\tard as it safely 

can be ; and my ‘successor could then pursue the line of 
policy which he may think best. I would not haf?e the 
government inextricafey pledged to measures wiiich my 
successor may regard as rash, & impolitic, and ruinous.” But, 
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he soon came to modify 'lliese opinions in favour of a forward 
position ; and later on the same day wrote that the disaifec^ 
tion of the Sikhs might cause him to alter his views with 
regard to Peshawur : ‘‘I am coming fast to the opinion/^ 
he said, ‘‘that our furthest point of support in advance 
must be Ferozepore, .iuid that we must be^ the disgrace 
and disadvantage of retiring to this frontier with as little 
of loss as may now be ensured.” — Correspondence.^ 


THE JANUARY PROCLAMATION. 

[Booh VII ^ chapter 1, pa^fc 27.] 

“ Fort William, Jan. 31, 1842. 

Idtelligeuce having been received which leaves no room to 
doubt that, after *the British fo,i 9 ce at Caubul had maintained its 
position against overpowering numbers of insurgents for more than 
six weeks, the officer commanding had judged it necessary, in con- 
sequence of a failure of provisions, to agree to a convention of the 
enemy, and to retire, in reliance on the faith ofHhat convention, 
towards Jellalabad, wlien the troops, exposed to the worst rigours 
df cold and privation, in the mountain defiles, and harassed by 
treacherous attacks, suffered extreme disasters— the Governor- 
General in Council deems it proper to notify that the most active 
measures have been adopted, and will be steadfastly prosecuted, 
Jr)r expediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and 
for assilling such openftions ^ may be required in that quarter, 
for the maintenance of the honour and interests of the British 
Government. ^ 

“ The ample military means at the disposal o^ the British Govern- 
ment will be strenuoisly applied to these objects, so as at once to 
support external opejations, and to cause cfficieyit protecfion for 
its subjects and alh^. ^ ^ 

''A faithlessf eneipy, plained by the^ foul crime of assassination, 
has, through a failure of supplies, ^olloived by consummate treachery, 
been able to overcome a bqfly of British troops, in a country 
removed, by distance and difficulties oT seasoh, from the possibility 
of sugpour. • But the Governor-General in Council, while he most 
deeply laments the less of the bravo offi(!ers and men, regards this 
partial reverse only^ a new ocqpsion for displaying the stability 
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and vigoiir of the British power, and tho admirable spirit and 
valour of the British -Indian armj. 

** By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of 
India in Council, 

T. H. Haddock.” 


THE APPOINTMENT OP GENERAL POLLOCK. 

( 

[Book VII. ^ chapter 2, page 45.] 

SIR JASPER NICOLLS TC LORD HILL. 
r» 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s letter of 
.the 13th of June, calling upon me for an explanation of the appeal 
made to the General Commanding in Chief, by Major-Qcnei‘al Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, in consequeng^ of his not b^ing permitted to 
accompany the regiment of which' he is senior Colonel, on service 
beyond the Indus — I beg you will apprise his Lordship, that, in 
addition to the i al§ quoted by Sir J. Thackwell, the special appoint- 
ment of Majoa General Pollock prohibited his employment in 
Afghanistan. 

I shall explain the circumstances of that appointment. 

In December, 1841, the Governor-General of India in Council in- 
structed mo to j)laco Major-General Lumley, of tho Company’s 
army, in command of the reinforcements which passed through the 
Punjab in January last; and, in addition to the command of tly) 
whole force in Afghanistan, it was his Lordship’s intentioif to place 
in bus hands the political control also. 

Major*Qener«l Lumlcy’s health was sUch as to preclude all hopf, 
or even desire, thau he. should undertake so great a charge, and it 
became necessary that I should propose anotjier officer for this im- 
portant. duty. Twice I laid before the Govejfnor-General the name 
of Major-Generah, Sir Edmund Williams ; au^j as a Light Infantry 
officer he seemed most qualified to meet aji enemy iif a mountainous 
country ; he was active, zei^ousi^ and in perfect health. In tho 
command of a division he had shown. clear judgtv ent, and given mo 
satisfaction. « ^ 

I need not inform iLord Hill that the management of the^iative 
army, or of small portions# of it, is a matter, at j;ime8, of de^cacy and 
difficulty. It will not do to di^rust or disparage it, as Colonel 
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Mouson did. The Governor-Geueral gave such an unwilling and 
discouraging reply to my second communication, that 1 clearly saw 
the whole onus of the appointment and of its consequences would 
be mine. This I would not undertake, and Msqor-Gcneral Pollock 
being near at hand, and honoured by Lord Auckland's confidence 
(as I know), I ordered hmn by dawk to join the 9t^ Foot and other 
corps. This done, Government was pleased to confer upon him the 
political powers intended for Major-General Lumley; without 
which Sir Edmund AVilliams would have hsd to act, not from 
himself, but according to requisitions made by the local political 
authorities — ^viz., Brevet-Captains Mackeson and McGregor. Upon 
the more abstract question df the Lieutenant-Colon|lGy, it must be 
remarked that Sir Edmund tVilliams held that rank in the 9th Fooi^ 
which gave him no claim to go to Afghanistan, though somS offi- 
cious friend has sipce asserted it. • 

I had soon occasion to rejoide that Sir Edmund was not appointed 
to the command en my sole responsiWlity, for the four sepoy corps 
first sent, under Brigadier Tfifd, having been most sadly mis- 
managed (at* the imtance of the political authontieSf against my 
instr'oetions and earnest caution)^ when MajoniGenerai Pollock 
arrived at Peshawur he found 1800 men of the jpur regiments in 
hospital ; the sepoys declaring that they would not advance again 
through the Khybur Pass ; the Sikh troops spreatiiug alarm, and in 
all ways encouraging and screening their desertion, which was consi- 
* derable. It was well that a cautious, cool officer of the Company's 
army should have to deal with them in such a temper, 363 miles 
from our frontier. General Pollock managed them exceedingly 
* ell, bu* he did not veutwre to enter the pass till April (two months 
and a-Ualf after Brigadier WiAl’s fiulure), when reinforced hy the 
3rd Dragoons, a regiment df cavalry, a troop of hosse artillery, and 
other details. Lord Hill will at once pireceive khat the morale must 
have been low whenl artillery and cavalry were required to 
induce the General jo advance, with confidence,^ through J]iiis for- ‘ 
midablo pass. An^^|n’ecipitancy on the part ol a general officer 
panting for fame might !i^ve had the womt effect: 1 must now return 
to Sir J. Thackw^l’s ‘appeal. The •General Order, quoted very 
ingenuously by tl^e Major-Generat contains a full and complete reply 
to his complaint. He was sedior to Miijor-Q^eral Pollock, and his 
proceeding .with the 3rd Dragoons would have interfered with a 
divisftHal cominmid. Ho certainly did.ofter to serve under that 
officer, but I could »ot recommend the government to suffer him to 
do so, all such arrangements bling in my opinion most faulty in 
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principle, and, depending chiefly on good temper, dangerous. I have 
since called up Sir Joseph Thackwell to my head-quarters, in order 
to command the cavalry, had it been necessary (as seemed possible) 
last winter to collect an army. The Major-General is in error when 
he states that 1 intended him to command an army of observation 
on the Sutlej : that post I retained for my|elf, aided by Lieutenant- 
Gkmeral Sir Robert Arbuthnot. In November next it is proposed 
to collect an army of reserve in this vicinity, and Sir J. Thackwell 
will have the commtnd of the cavalry. I cannot have the smallest 
objection to the Major-GeneraTs bringing himself to Lord Hill’s 
notice as he has done, except the infraction of a rule in doing so 
direct. But if^e had remembered that h(f commanded the cavalry 
of Lord Keanen army ; had been twic6 named by me for similar 
dutyT has long been a Brigadier commanding a division or station ; 
he would have found little cause to complain of ill-fortune or 
neglect 1 have known many of Her Majesty's of&cers. Colonels and 
old Lieutenant-Colonels, to reside ten to fifteen y^ars in India with- 
out having had any such opportiAiWes of service and distinction, 
and, further, to command divisions without receiving the smallest 
remuneration. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) J. Nicolls. 


P.S.— I am happy to say that the Governor-General has displaced 
all the minor political agents in Afghanistan but one, and entrusted 
the power to the Generals Pollock and Nott. 


J. N. 


Simlah, 2?td Sept.j 1842. 




SALE'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH f LETTERS. 

' FT/., chapter 2, 52.] 

* * 

My DEAR General, * Jellakbad, Fefii. 14tli, 1842. 

Captain MaegregoFs ctssiefe yesterday brought me the infor- 
mation of your arrival at PeshaWur, and of f\ill military and 
political powers in Afghanistan being vested in you. I lose no time 
in sending such a view of the state of this garrison aS mayfDnable 
you to form your own opinion on the neccs.sity t)f moving tonits relief. 
Nous avons des provisionnemens^our los soldats Britanniques pour 
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soixante>dix jours, pour les Sipahis et les autres natifs demi-pro- ' 
visionnemens pour le mdme temps, et pour les chevauz de la oava* 
lerie et Partillorie de large pour vingt'Cinq jours. Autant que 
nous pouvons renvoyer nos parties pour la fourrage, nous ne 
manquerouB cela pour la cavalerie, mala nous sorons enti&rement 
privc de cette resaource apr^a le premier jour d'iuvestissement. A 
present nous n’avons de fourrage que pour trente jours pour tous 
les animaux. Les chevaux d’artillerie et les yaboos des sapeurs sont 
de ce pays et mangent seulemeut boozeut kurlise. Nous manquons 
beaucoup aussi des munitions de guerre, plombf &c. 

When our animals can no longer be sustained by corn or forage 
only, we must of courge destroy them. The hospitals are, ill 
supplied with medicines, an<f much sickness may apprehended 
when the weather grows hot. At present the health of the garrison 
is excellent. We have no prospect of adding to our resources above 
detailed even if w» had mon^, which we h^ve not. The country 
possesses abundance of supplies, of which the presence of a force 
would give us coirfmand. ^ * 

Mahomed Akbar is at Cheft>yl, in the Lughman district, and 
threatens an d^tack ; and we may, in about fifteen days, though I 
think not sooner, be invested by a large force fjoil Caubul, with a 
considerable artillery. 

Believe me to be, my dear General, 

Yours very truly, 

Rt. Sale, M.-G. 

P.S. — I shall view la perte of my cavalry, should such occur, 
with much sorrow, as from their successes against the enemy they 
Imve ac(^uired a confidence in themselves, and contempt for their 
enemies, which feeling is equa^y participated in by the rest of the 
troops. As 1 cannot now fjpt an opportunity to send you a return, 

1 give a memorandum Cavalry, effective, ’douj^ ceiits quarante-un ; 
inalade, vingt-un. Aftillerie, effective, iRi cent soixante-ouze ; 
jualade, quarante-oiile. Sapeurs, effective, trois cents quatre; 
nialadc, quarante-ciuqj Infanteric Britannique, effective, sept cents 
dix-nenf; iiialade, trentp. Sipahis, effective, hui/ cents trente-huit ; 
malade, quaraute-huj^. • • 

Fehmanj IG. — Hier Mahomed A^kbar a passe la riviere, et a piis 
position Bur ce priis de dii milles de cette ville. On dit qu’il 
a des solclats de tous armes et quatre pieces de Cimon. On pent voir 
son ctmp d*ici 

, R. Sale. 

Fehruvq'H IG. — I l^ave receive^ this morning yours of the 9th 
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instant. S’ils n'enyoyent pas des canons de si^ge de Oaubul, pent 
itre je puis mointcnir ma position dans cette ville pour le temps 
que 70U8 avez 4crit ; mais si une force avec les pieces (que nous 
avons perdu) arriveront ici, ce sera impossible, et avaut cette ^poque 
nos cbevaux moureront de faim. II sera bien difficile et incertain 
de vous donner avis de mon intention de retirer, parce qu'A ce 
moment Mahomed Akbar est pr5s avec (ne force de deux milles 
hommes (qui s’augmcnte jour par jour), et h present ses patrouilles 
et videttes parcourent tout le pays. 

Rt. Salk, M.-Q. 

Che earthquake at^jellalabad. 

[£ook Vll.y chapter S, page 67.] 

Sale and Macgregor were both writing to Pollock when 
this event occurred. I subjoin their lettera»: — 

Jellalabad, February 19th, 1842. 

My dear General, , 

* * ' \ A Pdgard k mon pouvoir de maintenir ma 

position ici, j’ai (Tljk vous donn^ avis do tons mes moyens et ressonrce. 
Je n’ai pas rien do craindre de la force h, present avec Akbar Khan, 
meme si il est joint par tons les colors de Ningrahor ; tnaia je veiftc 
bien que vous vous cornprenez que nos parapets ne sont pas assez 
forts pour rdsister les bouts dc canon, et il est sujet de double si 
nous pouvons rdsister une siege pour peu do temps si rcnneini 
envoyent des pieces do siege de Caubul; et cn iiucune cas l(vs 
chevaux de la oavalcrie et de rartilleho commo les yabobs et les 
chameaux apr^s vingt-ciini jours periront. Cette dpoquo le rendre 
impossible poUr ncnisk voiis ajouter dans aucun plan de retraite 
que vous vouarais; ct d,^ plus il sera impossiljle communiquer avec 
vous au moment qiic je me trouverais ai point d'etre dcra.ssd 
(overwhelmed) par unc force irrdsistiblc. Jjn perdant las yalxxjs 
ct les chameaux, \u sont absolument ndcesstli'.c pour les travaux 
de la fortification, je perd aussi tous mt^, n^yeus do transporter 
mes malades et les munition%de (;uerre, sans laquello il ne faut pas 
coiitemplcr une rctraite. J’ai extroyie . . . u Soixaiite-huite 

chameaux et cinq trciHe ncuf yaboos. Ges circonstances lue aemblc 
do demauder quo votre avanco h notro secours sera prom]),^ — the 
only means of securing thfc avowed object ofi» govern men J, the 
relief of ,tho troops who have souloiig defended Jellalaba^. After 
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writing tho above, the dreadful earthquake of this day a fait tomber 
deux bastions, et plusieurs autres sont culles— une br^che de c6td 
de Peahawur dans les murs et beaucoup des maisons (casemees) 
aussi. Sans doute Vennemi prcnd avantage de cet calamity. Nous 
travaillons sans cesse de reparer le dedommage. 

Believe me to be, piy dear General, yours, very truly, 

R. Sale, M.-Qenrl. 

Records . — I give the postscript ^ this letter in a 
note, though of no historical importance,* as I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of quoting a tribute to the worth of ouo 
whom I am proud to' recognise as a fellow- labourer in ’the 
field of Afghan history f P.S. — Understaii(l(ing from the 
3rd para, of the letter *from the Adjutant-Gen. thaii the 
authority of Major-Gen. Elphinstone has ceased, I venture 
to mention to you that Gkptain Havelock, 13tli L.I., was 
appointed in j^neral orders Petaian Interpreter to the 
M. -General, so long as he continued to command in Afghan- 
istan. He ‘was by his permission, however, attached to me 
from tho period of my fierce leaving Caub'al, and I haye 
received from him very valuable assistance in every way 
tlirorghout our operations, as I have already intimated in 
Public despatches. I trust you will pardon my under- 
. taking to say, that if you would be ple.'ised to re-appoint 
liim to the same situation under yourself, I feel persuaded 
that his local experience would render him most useful to 
you. ^In the meantime, I have nominated him Per. Intr, 
to myself, subject to confirmation, as 1 cannot, under 
present circumstances, dispense with his services. Be%ood 
enough to make this known also ta If. E.^the C. in C.”] 

• 

Jellalabad, February 10th, 1842. 

My dear General, j 

* * * Since J cotmneuced writing to/you, we have been 

visited by a very sojer* Earthquake, yrhich has in a great measure 
demolished two or three of oiii’^bastions, and nearly the whole of 
the parapet of tie ramparts, #to raise which cost the troops more 

* it has* now, liowever (1858), become a fact of some historical 
importance. The Caftaiii Havelock to whom allusion is here made, in 
tho late^ir Henry ifavelock of Lucknow. 
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than a couple of months of hard labour. A number of houses in 
the town have been thrown down by the shock, and the small 
court-yard attached to the house in which the General and myself 
reside, is filled with the rubbish of a number of out-offices which 
fell crashing at our feet, we bjiving sought the centre of the yard as 
a place of safety. It was with difficulliv wo could preserve our 
footing, so great'wos the undulating motion of the ground we stood 
upon. Our dwelling-house seemed to heave to and fro, as if it 
would topple on us., I have not heard of more than two or three 
persons who have been killed by the falling houses or walls. 
Colonel Monteith was buried up to the neck ; but he has not, I 
believe, sustained any serious injury. If this town had been 
seriously bombarded for a month, I* don’t think it could have 
8uffei;'?d more than at present. God grf.nt that wo may not have to 
witness anything so fearful again. I feel still giddy, although the 
earthquake took place a couple of hours ago. It is to be expected 
that on the enemy discovering the damage which «pur defences have 
sustained, they will bo encouraged* to attack us. 

Gold mohui*s and bootkees would be of use to rs, but 1 fear 
that Mackeson would find it impracticable to send them to us in 
safety, ^ 

Captain Bygr^e is alive, and with Mahomed Akbar Khau. 
Captain Souter, 44th Regiment, is also there. He saved the Queen’ji 
colour of his regiment by rolling it round his waist, and he write.s 
that a shot struck him there, and the colour saved his life. 

Believe me, very truly yours, 

G. H. M<\cGREaoB. 


THE ADVANCE FROM P,'*'.SHAWUR, 

• V 

''[Book VIL, chapter 3 , page, 72 .] 

[TheJPblloAviiq^ is the correspondence xo AYhich reference 
is made in the t*- 

iJcIlalabacl, fttrek 8th, 1842, 0 r.M. 
My dear General, * • 

I had the pleasure of ^eceivin^a few hours ago yours of the 
26th ultimo. I must confess that its contents have dgei)ly disap- 
pointed me, since 1 gather from it that it is not your iutontffiu to 
advance to my succour until you shall have bequ reinforced by the 
brigade which you expect to reach ^'eshawur on the 22nd •instant. 
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Now, independently of other considerations, Macgregor wi.l inform 
you that he yester^y got a Dust-i-Khat from the Shah’s Durbar at 
Oaubul, demanding categorically our evacuation of this place. He 
referred the King and his councillors to you, and their next measure 
will probably be to march an overwhelming force against us, aided 
by our captured iron nine-pounders. I have reiterated in several 
letters the fact that mes%iains ne sont pas assez forts pour r^slster 
tel artillerie, and therefore desire to make you once more fully 
aware of the risk, if not certainty, of our being overpowered if your 
advance to our support is not sufficiently proifipt to anticipate this 
movement of our enemies. The responsibility, therefore, of such a 
result, will now rest entirely upon you, and not on me. Mon^ is 
not now of the slightest ^'use to me, Mahomed%Akbar having 
established a most rigid blockade, which eflTectually prevents all 
supplies from reaching us.' Our foraging parties are also^daily 
attacked. 

• Believe me to bo, iny dear General, yours sincerely, 

Robert SaIe, M.-G. 

P.S. — As I«:emarlL that your letter does not contain any distinct 
avowal of an intention of advancing even when yopr reinforcements 
reach you, I shall be obliged, for the sake of 'th^ garrison, if you 
will specifically inform me when it is probable I may calculate on 
^s being relieved.* 

At the same time Maegregor despatched another letter of 
a similar tendency, and to this letter Pollock replied : 

March 12th, 1842. 

My DEAR Macgregor, 

I will write you a very short uo^tc in refercifce to yours and 
Sale’s of the 8th. IJk must no doubt app><‘ar lo you* and Sale most 
extraordinary that, 'sjith the force I have here, I do not at once 
moYO ou. God knows it has been my anxious wkh to do Sb, but 1 
have been helpless.^fl came on tdiead to Peshq<^^ur to arrange for 
an advance, Iflit wjs ^liuted with a report of 1900 sick, and a bad 
feeling among the Sepoys. I visited |he hospital, and endeavoured 
to encourage bj* talking to Gicm, but they had no heart. I hoped 
tliat when the time came they would %o. Tliis, however,^ I could 
not \^ite to you or Sale in M, either in English or French, Oo 

• 

* MS, Coij'€9pondence, 
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the let instant the feeling on the port of the Sepoys broke out ; and 
1 had the mortification of knowing that the Hindoos, of four out of 
five native corps, refused to advance. 1 immediately took measures 
to sift the evil, and gradually a reaction has taken place, in the 
belief that I will wait for reinforcements. This has caused me the 
utmost anxiety on your account. Your situation is never out of my 
thoughts ; but having told you what I kive, you and Sale will at 
once see that necessity alone has kept me here. 

I have sent five expresses to hurry on the first division of the 
next brigade. It consists of the Srd Dragoons, a troop of Horse 
Artillery, Ist Light Cavalry, the 33rd N.I., and two companies of 
the ^th N.I., all fresh and without a taint. I really believe that if 
I were to attemot to move on now without the reinforcement, the 
four regiments implicated would, as far as the Hindoos are coii- 
C6me&, stand fast. Pray, therefore, fell me, without the least 
reserve, the latest day you can hold out. If I ^iild, I would tell 
you the day when I expect reiuforccflients, but I cannot, f may, 
however, I believe with safetj say, that they will grrive by the end 
cf this month. ' 

The case, therefore, now stands thus : — Whether I An to attempt 
with my present ^materials to advance, and to risk the appearance 
of disaffection or cowardice, w'hich in such a case could not again 
be got over, or wait the arrival of a reinforcement, which will make 
all sure. This is the real state of the case. If I attempted noW 5 ^ 
it might risk you altogether; but if you can hold out, the rein- 
forcements wo\ild make your relief as certain as any earthly thing 
can be. 

Our only object in going to Jcllalabad is to relieve you and 
bring 3 'ou back with us to this; but it is necessary that tliiii shoukr 
be kept a profound secret. * I am, &c. &c. 

George Pollock. 

To this Sale replied' : 

f ^ Jcllalabad, 23rd March, Is 12. 

My dear Geneu.\^ h# 

Yesterday arrived yours of the 12thjil.stant ad thusKcd jointly 
to Captain Maegregor and m^sel^ I have otfiy, in n'j>]y tliercto, 
to say that in my last I informed yop definitively^ tluit 1 would, l)y 
God’s blessing, hold this place to tlnf 31 st insitant, b}' wliicb time 
you acquainted me that you could arrive at Jcllalabad with the 
dragoons. You now staiv to me your expectation that the^ will 
only reach your present encampment by that date. Our European 

ft 
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soldiers are now on two-thirds of their rations of salt meat, and this 
the commissariat supply ; on the 4th proximo that part of the force 
will then bo without moat, notwithstanding every arrangement to 
lessen the consumption. I have this day directed all the camels 
to be destroyed, with the view of preserving the boom for the horses 
of the cavalry and artijj^ery ; and these valuable^ animals cannot 
receive any rations of grain whatever after the 1st proximo, but 
must be subsisted entirely on boosa and grass, if the latter can be 
procured. * Believe mo to be, yorrs sincerely, 

R. Sale.* 


GHOLAB SINOH^AND THE SIKH AR>i¥. 

[Book FJJ. 5 chapter 3, page 77.] 

On the 10th of Febniary»Mr. Clerk wrote to the Govern- 
ment Secretary^ “There seems ♦to have been mo good 
reason for the delay of RajahOholab Singh in crossing the 
Attock, unle^ he really feared a collision with the Nujeeb 
battalions, encamped on the other side. • But for the 
Rajah’s apparent reluctance immediately tosundertake to 
co-operate in the Khybur Pass, there may be better grounds. 
'Hjese may be either an apprehension of his inability to 
opx)ose the enemy there ; or, as supposed by Captain Law- 
rence, a want of incentive to exertion — or both these causes. 
niixy retard his movements. In regard to the former, the 
presence of the largo body of British troops assembling at 
Peshaumf will encourage hiip. With respect to the latter, 

I should bo glad to bo j[)rovided Avith the instructions^or 
government.” — [MS. Iiccordii,~\ , » , ^ 

Writing again, on the 13th of Febnfary, he says : “In 
^ regard to the means of inducing zealous co-operation on the 
part of the Sikh troops, I do not think that th^ expect^ions 
of Caj)tains MackeSc^i^ and Lawrence are qinte reasonable,, 
or the almost iudefinitcf Extent of pr*)posed reward judicious, 
or the direct negotiation with tl!e Jlimmoo Rajahs for their 
immediate aggraiidisement hdhourabl^. . , . . It would 

not be compatible with the friendsliip long subsisting be- 
tween iiie British Government and theJLahore Government^ 

, ** MS. Oorre^ovdence. 

VOL. HI. ■ 1 
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now to assign suddenly and directly to the Jummoo Rajahs 
any territories as a compensation for services demanded of 
the Sikh Durbar. This would be precipitating the decline 
of a power which it may be soon expedient to prop, both 
against Afghans and Jummooees.’’ — Records But 
though Mr. Clerk thought, at this time, that it would not 
be honourable openly to treat with the Jummoo Rajahs for 
the transfer of Jellalabad, he was not unwilling to place it 
permanently in th^ir hands by a stroke of finesse, 1 confess 
that I cannot see very distinctly how the course suggested 
by -Mr. Clerk is so much more ‘‘honourable,’^ and “com- 
patible with ^friendship,” than that suggested by Captains 
Ma^keson and Lawrence. , 


pollock’s appeal to his army. 

\Book Vll.y cha^Lr 4, page 84.] 

After alliidii^ to the defence of Jellalabad, and the pro- 
bability that tj^e jpeshawur force would immediately advtanco 
to its relief, General Pollock said: “Success in relieving 
these troops will raise for this force the admiration ai^fl 
gratitude of all India, and the Major-General comrnandin 
feels assured that officers and men will cheerfully make any* 
sacrifices to attain so noble an object. He therefore now 
calls upon the Brigadiers to assemble the commandin^^ 
officers under their orders, and determine on the least 
quantity of baggage and the smallest number of camp- 
followers with which their regiments can advance. The 
success of this enterprise will greatly depend upon the 
quantity of baggage taken, as from the nVituro of the country 
l^twe^n Peshawur and Jellalabad, the line most consistent 
with safety muSt bo as little incumbereU' as possible. The 
Major-General commanding trusts that the ‘Confidence he 
feels in the troops will be repiid by their confidence in him. 
The soldiers may re.st assured that his thoughts are con- 
stantly engaged in ensuring their provisions and securing 
their comforts, and they may be convinced the/ willtnevor 
be called upon by him to make useless saciificcj, or to 
undergo unnecessary hardsMps. Arrangements will be 
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made for placing such baggage as may be left behind in 
perfect secmity at Peshawur.” 


FORCING THE KHYBUR. POLLOCK^S GENERAL ORDERS. 

[Booh Vll^y chapter 4, pages 87, 88.] 

[The following are the rules laid down for the guidance 
of commoinding officers, to which allusio^ is made in the 
text.] 

1. A bugler or trumpeter to be attached to each cDm- 

maiiding-officer of a party or detachmout of the several 
columns. , ; 

2. Whenever an obstacle presents itself, or accident oc- 
curs, of a naturS to impede the march of any part of either 
of the columnsji, and occasions a Ijfeak in its coiituiuity, the 
officer in command nearest the spot will order the halt to 
bo sounded ytwhich will be immcdhitoly repeated by the other 
buglers, and the whole will halt till the removal of the diffi- 
culty enables the columns to proceed in' t^eir established 
order, when the signal to advance will be given. 

• 3. The baggage-master will superintend the placing of the 
baggage, &c. , in the order prescribed, and the Major-General 
coTunianding requests that commanding-officers will use their 
best exertions to facilitate this important object. The 
quarter-master of each corps will see that the baggage of his 
rogimei!t is placed in ?ts proper position in the column, and 
an officer from each is to be appointed to the duty. • 

4. jN'o private guards are to bo ^allowed. The parties of 
cavalry and infantry, allotted at intervals in the line of 
march, are to be the only troops attending it. 

5. The officers entrusted with the comma Ad of thtf parties 
which are to fiau4 ^Ijc rear-guard on the hJfghts, must give 
their most vigilant aifention to ^e important duty of pre- 
venting their men from hunting *in advance of it ; its rear 
must never be left expose(>*to fire ^rom the heights. 

b. The^troops to be told off on their*regimental parades, 
as alk)ve detailed, and marched at^the appointed hotlr to 
their respective pqSts. 


1 B 2 
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7. The force will march to Jumrood to-morrow morning, 
in the order above prescribed. The general to beat at four, 
and the assembly at five o’clock. 

8. The baggage and camp-followers of each corps are to 
'be kept with their respective regiments till notice is given 
by the baggage-master that they are required to take their 
places in the column.* 


Camp Jumrood, 4th April, 1842. 

The force to be under arms to-morrow morning at half-past three 
o’clock, ready to move forward, at which time all the treasure, 
ammunition, baggage, &c., will bo moved to the low ground to tho 
right front of t^p hills now occupied b/picquots. No fires are to 
be lighted on any account; no drums to beat, or bugles to bo 
souneftd. The six companies of the 60i!h Regiment, and six com- 
panies of the 33rd Regiment, will remain with t^m baggage, in the 
vicinity of the treasure and ammuniti6n. The parties for crowning 
the heights, «ander the command of Lieutenant-Ooionel Taylor and 
Major Anderson, will move forward X?o the hill on tho right of tho 
pass. The parties for the same duty, under the commtmd of Major 
Huish and Lieutemnt-Colonel Moseley, will in like manner move for- 
ward to tho hill Olathe left. Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor’s party will 
he accompanied by the Irregulars who lately garrisoned Ali-Musjid. 

Captain Ferris’s jezailcliees will accompany tho left advaacin^l' 
party. 

When the heights have been crowned on both hills, four com- 
panies of the 9tU Foot, the eight companies of tho 20th, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor and Major Huish, also tho jezailchees, 
under Captain Ferris, will descend tho hills to be in readiness to* 
enter ^le pa.s8. ' 

Six horsc-artyiery guns, four from tho foot-artillery, with the 
two mountain guns, ill be drawn up in battery opposite tho pass. 

The advance guard, seven companies of the 30tb, and sovou com- 
panies o^the 63rd^will accompany tho guns. 

The whole of tb^ cavalry will be so placed | by Brigadier White, 
that any attempt at an attack from the low ^lls on the right may 
be frustrated. When the baggage, &c., is difec^ed to advance, the 
same order of march will be preserved as was fornjerly prescribed, 
with the following altej^tiont Six coihpanies of the 60th N.I. will 
be together on the right, and six companies of the 33rd, now 
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arrived, will follow the 63rd N.I. When the rear of the column is 
entering the pass, the two rear companies of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moseley's and Major Anderson's parties should descend the hills. 

Q. PONSONBY, Capt., A, A. General.* 

LORD BLLENBOROUGH’s JELLALABAD PROCLAMATION. 

e 

\Book VII. y chapter 4, page 98.] 

Secret Department, Benares, 2l8t April. 
The Governor-General feels assured that every subject of the 
British Government will peruse with the deepest interest and satis- 
faction the report he no^ cotnmunicates of the entijp defeat of^the 
Afghan troops, under MahJmed Akbar Khan, by the garrison of 
Jellalabad. • 7 

That illustrious garrison, which, by its constancy in enduring 
privation, and by its valour in*action, has already obtained for itself 
the sympathy and respect of every tnue soldier, has n^w, sallying 
forth from its walls, under tW command of its gallant leader, 
Major-Geiiend Sir Robert Sale, thoroughly beaten in open field an 
enemy of more than three times its numbers, takpn the standards 
of their boa'^ted cavalry, destroyed their camp,''an^ recaptured four 
guiis, which, under circumstances which can never again occur, had 
during the last winter fallen into their hands. 

The Governor-General cordially congratulates the army upon the 
return of victory to its ranks. He is convinced that there, as in all 
former times, it w ill bo found, while, as at Jellalabad, the European 
and Native troops mutually supporting each' other, and evincing 
equal diacipline and valc^r, are led into action by officers in whom 
they justly confide. * ^ 

The Governor-General directs that the substanpe of this notifi- 
cation, and of Major-General Sir Robert l5ale'» repojt, be carefully 
made known to all troops, and that a saluife of twenty-one guns bo 
fired at every principal station of the army. 


STATE OF Ca'uBUL** ArflSR ITS EVi^^XJATION BY THE BRITISH. 

• • _ 

[Book VII. f chaj^ter 5, page 104, et seq.\ 

♦ • 

The letters of John Conolly written at this time afford a 
* MS. lUeordi. 
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inffidently clear insight into the state of parties at Caubul 
On the 17th of January he wrote to Macgregor ; ‘‘ The ac-^ 
counts of our most ill-fated force become more distressing 
every day. Hundreds of Sepoys, wounded, frostbitten, 
starving, and naked, come into the city. The Oosbegs buy 
many, and some find their way to us, and are relieved in 
the hospital, which is now crowded t(f excess ; and the poor 
wretches are dying off fast. That villain, Ameen-oollah, is 
evidently anxious that the sick should die, for he will not 
'^ist them in any way, nor attend in the least to our re- 
peated requests for assistance. The Newab is so completely 
in the hands of the Naib that he Qjinnpt afford us any relief 
The Afghans^are very sanguine intthe expectation of assist- 
ance and co-operation of the Sik^s, and talk in court of 
Sultan Mahomed thaving received instructions from the 
Durbar to do our force as much injury as jfossible, and that 
Shere Singh has an undei;3tanding with thepi to prevent onr 
force re-entering the country. « *You must bo aware whether 
there is any foundation for these reports. ^ . . . This 
morning the Newab, attended by Ameen-oollah and all the 
chiefs, went tq,pay their respects to the King in the Balia 
Hissar. The King has paid two lakhs of rupees already, and 
has promised one more in ton days. The Newab is Minister 
— Ameen-oollah, Naib ; and oaths and protestations have 
been taken on the Koran that they are to be friends to each 
other, and supporters of the true faith. The Newab abuses 
the King moat loudly and openly. Tlie King does the same 
with the whole family of the Baiukzyes. Ameftn-ooUiSi 
KhlUi has sworn eternal faith to the cause of his Majesty — > 
bares his hesCd and svwiara most solemn oaths in the Musjids 
to uphold the Newah^s dignity against the King and all the * 
royal family. His Majesty has sent me several messages, 
saying that he* submits to the extortion of the three lakhs 
because he is not strong enough to op^d’ the demand ; but 
that, InshcUlah! when ]\e has recefvcdt.the Salaam of the 
chiefs, he will gain powVir daily, and be able, should our 
troops come on, to pli^ his oVn game wfuh advantage to 
himself and ourselves. I believe that he is heart Jind soul 
in *our interest ; and it appears contrary to all rea#ou to 
suppose otherwise. Ae measures whicll^obliged tlie Newab 
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to resign hia throne are, I believe — Ist. The dread of our 
vengeance, which the people think the King can in some 
way avert, if a force is sent strong enough to shut out all 
hope of opposition. 2nd. The dread of Akbar’s lising 
power. 3rd. The suspicions of the fidelity of their own 
party, who had shown symptoms of disaffection, and some 
of whom had openly> espoused the cause of his Majesty. 
Such a condition cannot, I should think, last long between 
such Yorks and Lancasters. There is one thing very cer' 
tain, that unless a very large force is sent up, which will 
preclude all hope of opposition, every man in the coimtry 
will rise against us ; and the people in the vicinity of Oaubul 
have so compromised themselves, and dread ;,Our vengeance 
so much, that they will strain every nerve to oppose u^ and 
may be hia Majesty will feel that his safest plan is to j(to his 
countrymen agjflnst us. Po said at the Durbar this morn- 
ing that he was glad that affairs had taken such a turn, and 
that he was now able to cal}* himself defender of the faith. 
This much ^ould not have been avoided under the circum- 
stances We are amused all day long by abuse and 

scurrilous verses about the Kaffirs. Bocks^ are being sold 
by the weight. I have not yet been able td get hold of the 
children — most exorbitant prices are demanded. The Newab 
promises, but has not the power to fulfil. ' Salutes are being 
fired, and there is a general rejoicing in honour of the coali- 
tion between the two Kings. Artillerymen are being sent 
to Akbar.” — [3LS. Correspondence.'^ 

On •the 24th of January, John Conolly ivrote : ‘‘The 
King holds Durbar regularly, at which all the chiefs attend. 
He pretends to have shaken off connection wi8i our 
government, but secretly sends lAe mes«ages^ professing all 
sincerity and attachment. There is much talk of a large 
force being sent to oppose the army whid^is said tp be ad- 
vancing from HI adostau ; but money is wanting ; the reli- 
gious feeling agai,nsl ais continues very strong, and the chie& 
have compromised themsel^s Jo much, that they will rise 
to a man, unilbss an overj^wering force is sent. The Newab’s 
kindness is beyond descriptiem, Aid he professes, and I be- 
liefs sincerely feels, great anxiety to secure the friejidship 
of ouf govemmAit. He is most* deeply distressed at the 
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treacherous conduct of the chiefs. We are quite ignorant of 
the intentions of government. Mohamed Akbar is con- 
tinually writing for guns and ammunition ; but not a man 
can bo induced to march without pay, and every one is jea-^ 
lous of Akbar Kdian’s rising power. The Barukzye faction 
of his party view each other with great suspicion. Ameen- 
oollali is the gojbetween. Akbar Khan is procuring all the 
money he am by extortion from Sourkars and others.^’ — 
[JfK Coirespond^nce.'^ This was interlined invisibly on the 
advice of a bill drawn by Major Pottinger on the Ferozepore 
treasury, and was produced on the application of iodyne to 
the paper. t)n the same day Lieutenant Conolly wrote to 
Mr. Clerk : “Che King is obliged ^ talk of sending troops 
to op^)Ose us at the Khybur ; but he declares secretly to mo 
his ’sincerity for the British Government. The chiefs talk 
of collecting an army, but the syicws of \^r are wanting. 
.... Thanks to the Newab, wo are safe ; but it has more 

than once fceen proposed tfiat wq should be Called 

Since our troops left this, the King has been recognised by 
the Newab and the rebel chiefs on the payment of three 
lakhs of rupees to the Newab and Ameeii-oollah Khan. 

I The former is Vizier ; the latter deputy. The Newab is 
most anxious to serve our government. Ho has not been 
in any w^ay concerned in the treacherous conduct to our 
troops. His kindness and attention to us is great, and ho 
is sincerely anxious to establish a friendship with the British 
Government — bein^ afraid of the King and Mohamed Akbar, 
and disgusted with the conduct of the chiefs, who deceived 
him \^th oaths and protestations^ Great excitement pre- 
vails in the tawii ; tlie^ feeling agaiiftst us continues very 
strong, and (fvery frill oppose our re-entering the 

coimtry, uidess a force is sent which will preclude all hope 
of successful opposition.” — [AfK Correspondence.!^ 

On the 15th <ff February Conolly wrott “to Maegregor : 

“ Since my fonner notes, the latest of ^^igh wa% dated the 
10th, affairs have assumed !a ^ry different aspect. Naib 
Ameen-oollah, having given up tl^ guns entfusted to hia 
charge, hfis shaken the cSnfitlence of the Barukzye party 
in hisr (the Naib’s) sincerity, and exposed the* King’s 
ultimate designs of makftig himself strong •^d indoptsidt iit 
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of, if not inimical to, the NewaVs clique. Yesterday the 
Naib called on the Newab, on the part of his Majesty, to 
send his guns to the Balia Hissar. His demand was directly 
refused ; and the Newab declared his determination of not 
again attending the Durbar until his Majesty gave proofs of 
confidence and honesty. This morning Fuzil-i-Almud, son 
of Kasee Hussun, bro^^ght an order from his ^jesty that I 
should wait upon him ; but I declined the honoiu: in 
this instance, as I had done before, feeling that no good 
could come from an interview, ignorant* as I am of the 
intentions of government and of your wishes, and' having 
been, moreover, frequently warned against moving out of ^pur 
present residence. I gatljered from the ICasee’# son, that his 
Majesty was forming a party in opposition to the Baru^zye 
faction, the principal characters being Ameen-oollah, the 
Populzye, many t)f the Kui^ilbash, and some of the Caubul 
chiefs. You will perceive among his partisans the chief con- 
spirators in the late rebellion, , Ameen-oollah, Abdool Salam, 
and Sekundur, — men who have nothing to hope for at our 
hands. f presume the first demand made by our govern- 
ment will be the persons of these chiefs, who planned and 
were most conspicuous in the late revolution * and if the in- 
form: ition I have alluded to be correct, his Majesty may 
ofjject to give uj) tlio chiefs. But these* arc matters for 
futuro* consideiation ; and should his Majesty be disinclined 
in use his utmost endeavours for the furtherance of the 
v isln .s of government, such unwillingness* must, of cour.se, 
ht regaided as hostility. It is generally believed and 
asseided throughout the tow^i, that his Majesty instigi^ted 
the late rebellion. I luAe never beeji able 4:o prove the 
iiccusation, though I cannot but thiilk that*his Majesty was, 
directly or iiulirectly, the cause of the revolution. When you 
know the intentions of goveniment, you will»be able io see 
your way more cle;«r^y. 1 would, liowever, suggest that his 
Majesty be made to Jijiiderstand, either from yourself or 
through me, that he must either mjeet our wishes or go his 
own road. Things are so very unsettled hero just now, that 
the most learned cannot foretel thd eveirts of the morrow. 
All eygs are* turned upon you. The evacuation of Jellalabad 
will hav'i the worst possible effect. ’ Every one here has 
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turned soldier and the people are in a high state of excite- 
ment, and hungering affcer pay, which is not forthcoming. 
Our host has assembled a regiment of 1000 bayonets, 1000 
horsemen, some Jezailchees, and a park of twelve guns, the 
ammunition for which, by the Meerza’s return yesterday, 
amounted to about thirty shot, and no cartridges. There 
must be some serious disturbance ^e long. We are veiy 
anxious about the sick, which we fear will be sacrificed in 
any popular tumult. For ourselves, we must trust to Pro- 
vidence ; should 4hings come to the worst, we shall try and 
escape to your stronghold. — ^P.S. We have just heard that a 
change of ministry has been proposed by his Majesty, and 
likely to beeefifected, Oosman Kl^n *to be acting premier, 
and the Newab to be a sleeping partner. 

16th, P.M., 10 o’clock. — To-day there has been a noisy 
debate between tie Newab and Ameen-oollah, the former 
abusing the latter in rather round terms. The Naib left the 
room in a hufif, and thin^ arp as unsettled* as can be. The 
Newab says he won’t give up lus guns, or go to the Durbar: 

and insists upon his Majesty pursfiing the ujh- 

interference system to which he is bound by the tenns of his 
treaty. There*is nothing but Nifag : everybody suspects his 
neighbour ; everything is in capital trim for us if our army 
advances ; I only wait your authority to spend a litfle 
money, and above all a guarantee to our host of a hand- 
some provision if he sides with us, or stands neutral — for he 
is a most worthy^and honest old gentleman, and had no hand 
in the late melancholy occurrencei^ Ghoolam Maliomtd 
Khj^n has also kept aloof from the late rebellion. There is 
a report thaiirPalnier has broken up the treaty, and is again 
besieged in«the Balia Hissar. He writes for orders, whicli 
kindly send with all expedition. For God’s sake beware of 
Mahcj^ed Aklear.” 

In a letter af March 5th, the same w;’iter says : “ Futteh 
Jung (Shah Soojah’s son) has gone^J>ut yesterday to join 
Akbar. Things Jire very„un^ttled here still, and the Kohi- 
stanees are fighting amongst themselves. •, The Newab is 
still treating us with thlj gi'tj,atest kindness. Ho has enlisted 
abvut 3000 men, principally for our protection, ^d is 
determined to fight rather than give us%up. The Naib here 
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has been trying to get ns, and has a strong party of Sepoys 
enlisted also. The N^ewab asked me yesterday if, when his 
money is out, we shall be able to assist him, as he only has 
sufficient ready cash to pay his men for one month and a half 
more. Can you authorise me to make him an advanoe when 
his money fails ? For, as I said before, his entertaining troops 
is almost entirely on ^ur account. He would be safe enough 
were we not his guests. In the meantime he has bought 
ammunition, and got his guns ready in cage of an attack.” 

And in another letter of the same date : “ The bearer 
will be able to tell you all the news. I have written to you 
several times, but have loceived no acknowledgment o^ my 
letters. Always try solution of iodyne on my notes .... 
We are very kindly treated by the Newab, but /close 
prisoners. Ampen<oollah has tried stratagem and threats to 
get us out of the Newab’s liands, with a view of screwing us ; 
but, thanks to the Newab, we are as yet safe, though our situa- 
tion is an unpleasant one. » the King is sitting in the Balia 
Hissar ; bift his authority is only nominal, all power being 
in the hands of Ameen-ooUah. Prince Butteh Jung haa 
started with a few horsemen towards Jellslabad, and will 
probably halt for some days at Bootkak. The J^ng senda 
Itoe occasionally messages professing sincejrity for the British 
Government ; but he does not, in his present circumstances, 
do anything which would lead his subjects to suspect his 
attachment to us, or the whole popuh^ion would rise up 
lagainsj^ him,” — [MS. Correspondence.^ 

THE LETTERS OF SHAF, SOOJAlf.* 

• » » 

[Book VII. y chapter 5, pa^e 108.] 

[Containing tjj^e King’s version of the causes and circum- 
stances of ^ur diSa^ters at Caubul, and throwing some light, 
upon his own ^hifracter and <3onduct, tlie unpublished 
letters of Sh^ Soojah are Aifficiently curious and interest- 
ing to induce me to insert a few th§m in this place. It 
is important also to conside^ their bearing upon some of 
the* events recoi^ded in the chap^r on the Defence of 
Jellalal)ad.] 
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FROM SHAH 800JAH TO CAFTAIlf MAOOBBOOR. 

{Received January 2Ut, 1842.) 

Let it be known to Captain Macgregor ; you are aware of all that 
has occurred here. Notwithstanding all I said regarding the 
treachery of thege men, they (tho British)edid not understand, but 
were guided by the advice of my enemies — that is, the Barukzyes 
— until arrived at this pitch. The clans of the Barukzyes had this 
object, that suspicion and ill-will should exist between tho British 
and me. To the British they said, that I had instigated the rebel- 
lion ; and to the Mahomedans they said, that I and the Feringhees 
were one, untilg,they made me generally Unpopular. Well ; such 
was fated ! It has caused me much grief and regret. God grant 
this %"ish of my heart, that the fato of Sir William Macnaghten and 
Mr. Trevor imd tho ether gentlemen may befajj my enemies ! I 
frequently desired them, on tho first •outbreak of the rebellion, to 
bring everyrthing iuto the Balia Hissar, which is a^^laco of strength. 
They ilid not listen to my advice. ^ «I then begged them to endea- 
vour to gain time — that when I could arrange matters with thqpe 
men (Afghans) qll would be well. During the time that I was 
besieged, I expei^lefi all that I had collected with so much labour, 
until I brought every one of inlluence over to my side by payment, 
Please God they luay remain faithful to me 1 • 

No one but myself could manage these people (Afghans) and 
carry on the government. My sincerity and friendship to the East 
India Company was formerly well known : at present it is as 
evident to all the \N^»rld as the light of day. If I had only some 
treasure, that diiriug the two or three remyining months <j# winter 
I migjit strengthen myself, please Hod there is no one in this 
country who copid displace me, and, by the blessing of God, every- 
thing would he arnuiged*acfcording to my desire. The men here 
are not to bo won without money. God gi*ant this wish of my 
heart ! Before thj^ I spent four lakhs of rupees in this affair, and I 
also gave two lakl^p more ; I have nothing else Iftft. If somo money 
<jould bo received that I might win over tJne&e me«, please God 
everything could be aiTanged According to AyMesire. It is to be 
hoped, as you will see, that in alfew months I co^d collect horse 
and foot so that no o^e co^ld stir. • God grant this wish of my 
heart t * • 

Thi* bearer of this will^verbally inform you of all other ciftum- 
atanccs. It is advisabib that you should send thui paper to Peshawur, 
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01? even to the Governor-Qeneral. And send me an answer to tl^ie 
speedily. Whenever you hear of tho arrival of this paper at Pesha- 
wur, be good enough to let me know, that I may feel sure of its 
having passed out of this country ; because the evil-disposed are 
spreading reports that I am united to the Feringhees. Until I have 
gained my proper footing, it is necessary that, for some time, money 
should be sent to enable me to manage matters. When I have 
succeeded in establishing •my power, I shall not require assistance 
from any one. Everything will be easy. Don’t let tho men of 
this country know these things. Afterwards, whatever may be 
desirable for my good and for yours, God witl grant. And God 
grant this wish of my heart ! The bearer will tell you how matters 
stand. Whenever mone;^ ha^ been received and I have reinstated 
myself, I shall have these people so much under m 3 i*control, that if 
I order it they will carry tho shoes of the Sahibs on their^wn 
heads. — [3fiS. Rtcovds\. 

• 

FRKK TRANSLATION OF A LKTTER PROM SHAH SOOJAU TO THE 

•governor-gen|:ral*op india. * 

(Without daiej4)rought on the 2»d of Februaryf by a messenger fifteen 
days from Oauhul.) 

Be it known to my friend that I am King, ana anow line people 
well. It is right to treat people according to their desorts ; some 
bj kindness, others by severity. 

Some evil-disposed persons, from fear of me, took refuge with Sir 
W. Macnaghten and Sir A. Burncs, and I could say nothing to 
them ; they stirred up strife. ^ 

During the last two or three years I considered tho Sahibs, and 
es])eciallf tlie Envoy, whom I valued more than my life, as my 
equals ; without their pleasure t did nothing. * 

ll was God’s will I should see what I wt^ild havd •wished not to 
Lave seen. May no other have such cxpcri^nceTj. 

Could it liave been my wish to see my enemies and their families 
ill the place of my friends ? ♦ * 

Once or twice 1 w^ote to you to send a persdh to inquire and 
inform you of the state things in this country; but it Was not 
done. ^ I 

For two or tli'ieo years I consoled the people, who told me if I 
was not King, tlicy should unSersJaud^it wa» tho Feringhee; and 
they ^ho f(A mcr) told mo that when i came they expelled J[)oBt 
Mahomec^ but that I lyid disappointed them ; that now their women 
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left them, their country was lost; and, although at first they 
received pay, even that was stopped. I could not console the 
people, but I spoke of them to the Envoy, and told him that, sooner 
or later, there would be a disturbance ; but ho listened not to me, 
I told him they were deceiving him ; but he believed me not, and 
desired mo to be at ease, for that he would settle the country with 
two Pultuns (regiments). ^ 

He further told mo to confine and expel some evil -disposed 
persons. I did so ; but they got access to Nizam-oo-dowlah, and 
through him to tl^ Envoy, who asked me to release them. I did 
80 . Now I am distressed by those very people. 

When the Envoy was going away 1 •masked him to take me witli 
him ; for that I was in an extremity ;•*! tald him of what was going 
on, and was n^t listened to. I told hftn that complaints were daily 
to mo of Afghan women being , taken to Burncs's Mooushee, 
and of their drinking wine at his house, and of women being taken 
to the Chaonee (cantonments) on^horsoback, and of my having 
myself witnessed it. When people complained t(j. mo of such things, 
I asked who did so, that I migtit inquire ; and told them not to 
defame the Sahibs. I first comforted and then roprqj:ed tliem ; and 
said, if any person uses violence to your women, tell mo, and inquiry 
shall be made. < 

The people hUve often before acted as they have now ; they con- 
fined my brother Mahmood in the Balia Hissar ; the conspirat<j;L*8 
then were Mooktdar-oo-dowlah and Ahmed Khan, Noorzyc, &c. 
They pretended it was a quarrel between the Shcoahs and Soonees ; 
but it proved a great matter, and they saw that without luo they 
could not settle iSLitters. I was then among the Kakurs. Tlie 
Khans sent for me, and all obeyed me. 

In the present instance people said, There are crores of rupees 
in tl5o Chaonee; let us strengthen Isl^m.” Such are the people. 
Three or four'Jogs ^re ^one (deatl) ; as many remain. 

Nizarn-oo-dowlah wa8 a dog and ruined all. I begged the Envoy 
not to ruin the people. Nizam-oo-dowlah said to the Dourauees, 
the KiAg and Envoy will destroy you. I will help you, but Captain 
Trevor will not let me. Tho people were^tlfus stirred up. I Wfus 
annoyed, but could not hclp^ myself; no^V,• please 3od and by the 
help of friends, much may bfe dofie. 

All were against mo on^account* of you. Tltey sent to me to 
separate myself from*you, and fer tho sake of the faith to be King 
myself (some Sahib.s were then in the Balia Hissar). I did mot give 
a reply at the time, but sent word to the Eflyoy, who tdld me to 
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turn them away. I did so, saying I owed everything to the Sahibs. 
They told me I would repent. 

F(»r some days there was fighting near the Chaonee and Balia 
Hissar and Balia Boorj ; at which time I sent word to the Envoy to 
come with all his baggage to the Balia Hissar, where the troops 
could hold out for a year or two, telling him that three or four 
thousand of the inhabitants might bo turned odt, and guns and 
stores brought. After much debate, no answer was given. I said, 
“ Very good ! Please yourselves.” 

Some days after I sent to the Chaonee, and warned them not to 
abandon it ; that I knew the designs of the enemy, who intended to 
attack them; and by ^xpfyadiug five or six lakhs of rup%es I 
endeavoured to bring the jitople from the commoi^ enemy towards 
myself; but they told mo,.to separate myself from you. Qgi tliis 
account three or four Barukzyes separated themselves froni me; 
but though I could not tru^jt people, I managed matters by first 
paying three or Jour lakh.s, and afterwards two or three, which they 
asked of me, thinking I woi^'i refuse, and they would have an 
excuse for ^parating from me ; but I gave all I had, and now am 
moneyless. If, however, I liad money, I could openly do much ; 
but nothing is to bo done without money (they afe dogs). If I had 
money 1 could raise troops, and many of myxoid (Hindostanee) 
^oues who returned naked are anxious to serve me ; but I have no 
money. In heart I am yours, though all tli* world are separated 
from me. 

Nizam-oo-dowlah know a night before it occurred what w'as 
to happen, but did not tell me or the that we might 

•prevent it. ^ 

The conspirators told the j.Y3ople that I was with them ; and when 
the Prince went out witl^tbe troops, they (the traitors) saidf “ They 
arc with us.” , • * * 

I sent Mahomed Sherreef to settle snntters, l*ut he was not 
attended to; and he, as well as many of my troops, was killed, 
which event opened the eyes of the people of C^ubul ; sa the con- 
spirators, to implic.%to^the people, attacked Sir Jf. Burucs. 

If my counsel much may yet be douo ; or, if not, I will 

go to Mecca. Here the pcopl* ’av9 coufirmed traitors, or I could 
easily settle th8 whole counWy, and Persia and Khorassau. 

What wiw fated has liuppeuc*!. t have* not seen it in my sleep, 
butiliave actually wituo>sed it. May God remove the sorre^w, that 
my enfimios and tliMr families should in the place of my friends. 
Is thefe any in the world who gave their enemies the means to kill 
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them? The dog Akbav came as a beggar from Toorkistan. Hii. 
enmity to the Sahib-Log and myself was apparent; but lakhs or 
rupees were given him to escort the troops in their retreat ; and 
what was the consequence ? In the midst of the discussions I sent 
several times to the Envoy, and asked him why ho nourished his 
enemy ; but I was not attended to. 

All Mussulmans turned from me on ilSscount of you ; and for 
three months, for your sake, I experienced trouble and distress, 
and then the Envoy ^reed to give the country to Mahomed Akbur, 
and to allow me a lalm of rupees a year, or four lakhs iu Hiiidostaii ; 
but I knew and said, that as soon as they left the Chaonee they 
wouy be destroyed ; and so it htus proved. ^ 

Between us tlflftre were no difierences^nd there will not bo. 

Wl^n I saw how things were going, I expended money to draw 
the people from Mahomed Akbar; but now I can do nothing. I 
sent news to Maegregor, and to Qhuzqee, and to Caiidahar. 

The road is unsafe, so I cannot write aright. — I -If ‘S’* Rccords\. 

FROM SHAH SOOJAH TO CAPTAIN rfAtGUEGOR (WRITTEN IN SECFiKT 
BY HIS majesty’s OWN UAND^ 

, (Received February Cfh.) 

Let it be knov^i to Captain Maegregor what misfoi tunes have 
befallen me ! Everything occurs contrary to exi>ectatioii. I wroto^ 
that after labouriugMi'om earliest morning to nightfall, I had by a 
thousand .schemes .satisfied these men and luade thorn swear fiilelity. 
One came and another went ; but all saying, “ Ho not united to the 
Feriughces.’' This is«vhat the Banikzyes are spreading among tlie 
people. I .said in reply to thorn, You ypursclves have s^id that* 
they (tiie Feriughces) have done notli*ng for the Sirkar, and hfve 
not fiil&llcd their promises; then how sl^ould the Sirkar be well 
disposed towards thenj ? Ihiringthe time that 1 was with them I lelt 
that my name suffered, awJ I felt thi.s disgrace — that it was known 
to all the world. I continued with them until the time when Sir 
William Macnaghten purpo.sely tohl mo to cast^thern (the F(‘rin- 
ghces) off* I then dismissed them, and yo;i 5»ourselyoR informed 
me that they (the Feringhoes) had coiuti^to*an understanding 
with Mahomed Akbar. How then tould I still preserve any under- 
standing with them? Rest perfectly Watisfied. At*" present I have 
no understanding with the Fcringbee.s.” At lengtli, by ev^ry means 

* Alluding to his Maje.sty’8 dismissing the troops at Sir William 
Macnayhteu’s request from the Balia |Hssar. 
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in my power, I pacified them. These men at present, whether 
Barukzyes or other Afghans or Parsowans, are all obedient to me. 
Without my orders they do nothing. However, I place no ttust in 
them. God grant that I may obtain the wish of my heart I I have 
no other desire. I cannot think that you are possessed of a proper 
sense of honour, since Dost Mahomed and his family remain there 
with honour. Should Altbar fall into my power, it I am a Mussul- 
man or a man, what treatment he shall receive ! Dost Mahomed 
and his wives and children, in revenge for the Sahibs who have 
fallen in this country, should be seen wan^ring in destitution 
through the bazaars and streets, that it should be known to all the 
world. What has been your Jireatment of that dog (Dost Mahomed)! 
So much wealth I And whai return have you reciived from this 
faithless wretch (Mahomed Akbar) 1 May God accomplish Ithis 
desire of my heart ! It is now some days sii^ce they (the Afghans) 
have reqtiested me to send^Shumshoodeen Khan to Ghuznee. \ 
Until to-day I have delayed. I have also made delays in the 
direction of the Khybur. At l()pgth*I am helpless, and if 1 do 
not consent 1 shall bo suspected. And from Khybur intelligence 
ha^come that?ii00 men have been killed, and two loads of treasure 
and two guns abandoned to the enemy, and that^ackeson Sahib 
is shut up in Ali-Musjid requiring succour. If tMs is true, what 
management ! How often have 1 said that if I possessed money 1 
ifiSght collect some thousands of troops of my d^n ! i should not 
require assistance from any one. I could do anything I liked. 
But I have nothing whatever. At this moment there is only 
remaining two or throo thousand ducats. Theiie men, who are my 
o^u servants, have remained with me ; but, poor wretches, how 
many mSutlis are they fa arrears t The other Afghans I have 
ordered to be mustered daily in my presence. Such as I*may 
seltct I shall continue in service. 1 nev,er diave^ had find never can 
* have any interest separate from yours. Aloe ! that you should not 
have known my worth ! I will delay the despatch of the men 
some days longer. I shall bo suspected. If I ^ould kn*w the 
truth I would arrari^^^ accordingly. If you thinlf that this affiiir 
will succeed, aifil tbaj a|tearmy will come, let me know the truth, 
and if it is unlikely, write to me^thiJb I may make such arrange- 
ments as shall fully satisfy yop that not a cat belonging to you 
shall be injured. The retreat of ,the \Jaubtfl Pass was quite a 
diftbre^ affifir. All were then our mortal enemies. If I4iad 
money 1 ^ould not rc^iuire assistance from any one. Since 1 have 
no money^ if the Loi%l (Auckland^k does not think it advisable to 
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send it, I must go somewhere else. There is not another person 
but myself who could manage this aifair. I know these men well ; 
and I have not seen a man who could do anything without my permis* 
sion. Write these circumstances to the Oovcmor-Oeneral, and tear 
up this paper. What misfortunes have befallen 1 Write explicitly, 
that arrangements may be made accordingly. They (the Afghans) 
have made many petitions regarding Caridahar, that an order may 
be sent to the prince. It has been written and sent, carefully 
worded, to the best^of my ability. 

About this affair of Mackeson, I cannot understand what manage- 
ment this is. If it is true, you are destroying yourselves. I don't 
kndw whether there is an understanding between you and Shere 
Singh that yoilr troops should have m free passage (through the 
Pui^jab). I wrote to Shore Singh that it was a religious war, that 
he might understand. Tear up this paper ; and remove from about 
your person the men of this country.- — 

• ♦ # 

fhom suau soojah itjcCAn’AiN macouegou. 

{Received Fehruaiy Bth.) • 

Let it be knoa n to Captain 3Iacgregor, I have no certain intelli- 
gence about aff^jra. I don’t know what perverseness is this, that 
up to the present time you will not appreciate my worth, nor 
understand your position or interests. You do not correctly 
explain things to mo; and if there is a prospect of your being 
supported from tho rear, and you have, or arc likely to have, a‘ 
good understanding with Shere Singh, bo that an army may come, 
then I would act here as such a state of circumstances would 
render expediciit ; but if there be no prospect of thisf and you 
detefmine on any other course, I will then take such measures as 
may be desirabrle. May^God grant the Wish of my heart ! I have 
prayed God to graht this prayer. God is omnipotent. Write to ’ 
the Governor-General. I am not happy in this country; but if 
my fri^ds desiru it, I cannot oppose myself to their wishes. The 
settlement of tbat country con be satisfactorily managed ; but tho 
country could never have been settled i^^-hS manner in which you 
were making ari*angements.-<-[ilf5. Records,] " 

FROM H. M. «HAH lOOJi^H TO CAPTAIN MACGREGOR. 

Ltt it be known to Mr. Maegregor, to tho General, ^nd to 
the other gentlemen, thht which I did not wish to soo, and which 
iMver entered into my imaginctioni it haa*boen my h)t to see. 
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What I have already Buffered, and am suffering, is known only 
to God. 

Although I frequently remonstrated, they paid no attention to my 
words. These men have made fraud and deceit their trade. ♦ * * 
During the time they were committing these excesses, and would 
not come in for some^ days, they continued plyndering the shops 
and exciting disturbances in the city ; and in this business all the 
Sirdars were concerned, and on this account the lower orders 
became like hungry dogs : but Ood sham^^ them, for they got 
nothing. What has happened was fiitcd, and was owing to our own 
neglect. However much I said, “Come up above; the fort is 
strong ; for one year mo *ono can be brought w^|liin it ; with my 
servants, and from 500 to fOOO others, the foi*t would be s^ong; 
and 2000 or 3000 others, with guns, sallying out miglit collect 
grain ” — [it w^as in vain.] However, it haa passed — such was our 
fate. 1 sent messages to Ciuitonments, begging them not to defer 
their coming froj^i to-day to to-iiiorr(^w, from to-morrow to next day 
— that, please God, all would right. 

1 had coll(;cted five or six lakhs of rupees in gold moliurs, know- 
ing that these people, except hu- money, would* not act honestly, 
even ;vith God. I spent throe or four lakh's of rupees amongst 
them. Every tribe made oath, wrote on the ftoian, and scaled; 
b’lt they still said, “I'lie King and the Feringhocs are one.” How- 
ever, I have managed to bring them thus far, and given two lakhs 
more. It is a pity that I have no more money. If I had any more, 
and could raise 2U00 or 300u sowai-s, an<l 2000 foot-s«ddicrs of my 
own, I WMuld defy any one to .stir. The fBot-suldiers, too, who 
cetunic^i from the arni}^ 1 c<dlectcJ— 30U or -iOOT-that they might 
l.>0 with my regiment. Oh ! that Goil liad never let mesco tl^sday I 
Although, if money reacly*s mo, God will ]'r.)S]ier* gvcrvthing. To 
gi\e money to an enemy to collect troops •an dif o coi^e uud kill you, 
did ever any one so trust an enemy ? Evfn now have nothing to 
say to that dog.* Tiii.<, too, i have said to you,^even as I warned 
you before. I am night and day absorbed in thi^ one tho*ugbt ; it 
has occurred to my mind that it would he betttu' if the few ladies 
and gentlemen should )roiight here, in order that they might be 
released from the hands of that log.' This entered my mind, and 
I consulted witlf the t>irdars/and brought them to agree ; before 
this, I had sent a paper to this effect to that 3og. It struck me that 
that dog would not release and send them here. I then decided 
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tliat it would bo judicious that Jubbar Khan should be sent. I 
hope that he will bring thorn to this place in safety. By the blessing 
of God, my mind will be at ease. No one will have power to say 
anything to them j they will remain in safety. If this is approved 
of by you, I will take this coui*se ; but inform me if you do not 
approve of it, apd can suggest anythin^ else, that it may bo 
aiTonged. Now, men of all ranks are flocking to me. * * I have 

asked of God — if some money could be obtained all would go well, 
by God’s assistance. •* * * At present, my subjects make peti- 

tion to me to send money, and one of the princes with guns and an 
army to Oandahar. * * * I had sent for Mr. Conolly, and other 

geiitleinon, to consult with them, as they Ivid themselves asked the 
SircUr to send for them ; but some nn^said to them, “ If you go to 
the King he will kill you.” Itwastiioi? (the Sirdars’) intention that 
the King should kill them. They had sent mo word secretly before 
hand. I replied, that if the wmrld \7as upset, and every (Jiio my 
enemy, I wmhl not do so. 7''liey then said, that^it was really true 
what Juhb.ir Khan and Oosman had said — that th^ King was 

not separate from the Feringhces. If he is, they f“;ud, givt* these 
(English geiitlemr)!)) to the king, that ho may kill them. I lieard 
this, and gavo tlysnf answer, 'i’liey understood tlieir position, and 
repented of the step they had taken. Since this occurrence they 
come and go ; and Inivo re-assured tliem. I'liey now swear ai^l 
protest that they will <lo nothing whatever without iny wishes. If 
you think it can be done, God will shame iny cnendts. — 
JRecordit. ] 


FnO^^ SUAII SOOJ.VII TO CACTAhV MACC , It. r 

(BV^t en ill ,<C€rd Shah hiinm'lf. J^ea'iral at JtUal i.ii the 

\ t Ith i.f Marrht) 

Thi.s is the state of’ liffaira — tliat night ami tlay I am di.^tiirbcd 
about you. Go»^ help us ! I did nof wish to sec sucli a day a^. thi.s. 
All day I am thj^jking of this. The evil-»li.sj)osed Malmmcd .Vkbar. 
from the day ho went to Lughman, hu.s ^u/aaged matters hy tlie 
means of the money which ^"was given t^ hint. From that (quarter 
letters arrived here (Cauhu'i), tf.id money was given to ujen who 
went to join him ; at lenj^th it wa.^ put a stc*]) th, some mt u were 
oven stripi)ed (on their way to^join) in Booth liak. At last, ]K‘uple 
wenf under the ploa of Gjuza (religious war) ; by the.^e meai^s only 
a few now go. It is nearly one moiitb that l^imvo delayed (.-ending 
troops to Kdlalabad) : no accounts have been i-eeoived (fiioiii you). 
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I have made myself unpopular with all Mahomedans on your 
account, and you have not comprehended it. This is an 
affecting life. Up to this time nothing is known (of your inten- 
tions). I know not upon what misfortunes I have fallen ; and these 
men are displeased with me (saying) It is not the Shah’s wish that 
we should go to Jellalabad ; he wishes to destroy the tme faith.” 
God help us I There is no saying when those men (British troops) 
will arrive. If things are thus managed, what may be expected in 
Hindoostan 1 ^ 

I am altogether devoted to you — may God protect me ! If they 
(British troops) arrive within the next ten or fifteen days, it is well; 
but if not, what ought to tie done 1 Whatever you think advisable, 
write to me plainly, that i9 may be well undei*st8od and arrange- 
ments made. I am always thinking how I can obtain possesion of 
those gentlemen and ladies, that they nn^ be in safety, and that 
this villain (IMahomed Akba*#) may not injure them. 

I sent a mesKi^e to Mahomed Shah (Glulzye) that, if any injury 
Inippencd to tlioiii (tljo hlngligl.# prisoners), I would revenge it on 
him and hisj'amily, and root out his race, and that I would seize 
liim. God will prosper this matter, though it is very difficult and 
comidicated. *' » 

Those rascals (Afghans) make numerous oathsfand in their hearts ^ 
^there is villany. May God put them to shame ! 

The true state of the case is this ; if you ftiink it will succeed, 
and that they (British troops) will arrive, the sgoner the better, 
Tliis is not a matter to be trifled with. 

Shumshoodoen Khan, who went to Ghumice, I ordered not to 
'■press Vie garrison hajjd until I liad completed an engagement 
with you. 

T have forgotten mj" pwu sorrow.'^, and am grieving fof yours, 
either day nor night cau 1 rest, nor, think oj' anything else. 

If I came myself (to Jellalabad), I c<mld arrange the {\tfair as I 
wnshed. It has two advantJIges ami one objection. I am puzzled. 
God deliver me ! All that has happened has been caused by want 
of forethought, 'is^^w may God give me assistance ! 

I always said to Sii*^illiam Macnaghten that this affair would 
end badly. • ^ 

Tho day tlult he made itrangements for leaving (Caubul for 
Bombay) I was ready to precede 4iim, saying that I did not like the 
apfHKiraiice of things here. He di<l not listen to me. Thc^ bearer 
will iuA)rm you of bther particulars. What can I do ? These men 
are tho firreatGL:it curse in trlie wtrld. Tf I had anv monev I cnnld 
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collect my army — then ** could it be in the power of any one to 
injure even a dog that belonged to you ? ” — [3/*S'. 

The letters which Macgregor wrote iu reply to the Shah 
were very brief, and intended to convey as little meaning as 
possible. One or two specimens will suffice : 

CAPTAIN MACGRBQOU TO HIS MAJESTY SHAH SOOJAH. 

Your Majesty’s letter was received by me ou the 21 st of January^ 
and I feel much honoured. The Diet is, that what has occurred 
was fated. It is true that they (the British) made a mistake in not 
followfng your M^'esty’s advice. • « 

Ple^e God, you may rest at ease Awarding affairs here. In 
this qijrter there is no enemy except Ma^iomed Akbar, who is at 
Lughman, and is the foe both of your Majesty and the British 
Government. The rabble of Ghilzycs<^who were with him have 
carried away to their homes wljat they were able steal. With 
the exception of 200 or 300 Bsiruki^’liS there is no one else with 
him. And please God, if ho comes, lie will meet with a warm 
reception. 

A copy of your Majesty’s letter was immediately forwarded to 
•Peshawur, requesting that it might be sent with all possible haste 
to the Governor-General, and that an answer might be received, ^ 
which may bo soon expected. Rest at ease, that while I breathe 
I will not fail to ussist your Majesty to the utmost of my ability. 
The army with the artillery may bo consiilcred to have arrived 
near this; indeed, thejpwill be here as soon os the distance can bo 
crossed. ” 

FRoJk CAPTAi:^ MACfiUEGOR TO HIS MA,|E3TY SIIAII SOOJAH. 

March 9th. 

Your Majesty’s letter, w^ich was sent by the hands of a trust- 
worthy peyson, has* been received. Pfe.'ise God, if you can only 
cause delay for on# month, wliatover may bo y^ur wish can be 
arranged. Rest at ease, since the army ijjpyor General Pollock, 
together with the Sikh force, hi^ arrived at Pesllkwur, and may bo 
considered as having arrived near this. Whatever ^the bearer of 
this may say is worthy oj belieft — [MS. iiecords.] 
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NOTT’s letters to ENGLAND AND POLLOCK. 

[Book VI IL^ chapter 1 , page 179 , et 

Caudaliar, April 18tb, 1842. 

Sib, 

I have been favoured with your letters of the 1st and 10th 
instant. 1 have also hoard of the affair you had with the enemy on 
the 28th ultimo, and deeply regret the result.® I have attentively 
perused the government despatch of the 15th ultimo forwarded 
through you. 1 have looked at our position in Afghanistan in every 
point of view that my jud^ent, aided by three ^ars* experience 
of its people, will admit of. I now deliberately note what J^on* 
eider to be necessary to cUrry out the intention of the Supremo 
Government, and io assert and uphold the honour of our country, 
even should the government\iltimately determine on withdrawing 
the British troop2 from the right of »ho Indus, it would be impos- 
sible to retire the troops beibw the passes before October. The 
tr )ops at CanMahar are four months in arrears, and we have not one 
rupee in the treasury. In the event of much fieldjservico we should 
run short of musket ammunition, and we are without medicine for 
the sick and wounded. I think it absolutely necessary that a strong ' 
brigade of 2500 men should be immediately pushed fz*om Quettah 
to Candahar with the supplies noted in the foregoing paragraph. I 
therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct aHzrigade of three 
regiments of infantry, a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
cavalry, to march from Candahar on tho morning of the 2bth 
imtant!' This force will certainly be at Chuminun, at the northern 
foot of the Kojuck, on tho morning of the 1st of May, and ppssibly 
on the oOth of this month. I shall, thz^refore, faJly rely on your 
marching a brigade from Quettah, so that jt may reaCh the southern 
side of tlie pass on the abov^-meiitioued date. I believe tiiere can 
be no difficulty whatever in accomplishing this, nor of cr(j^aing the 
Kojuck without provided the heights are pi*&perly cro>vned on 
either side, d have cf^ed it three times iu command of troops, 
and I know that what I now «ls correct. There can be no 
danger in pas.'^ng through fisheen provided a careful and well- 
ordered march is preserved, anv^ pat^^oles «nd flanking parties of 
horse are Ihrown well out. The people of this country cannot with- 
stand o;iir troops iu tho open field. I am, well aware that war cannot 
be luaile without lo^s, but yet, p^haps, the British troops can oppose 
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Asiatic armies without defeat ; and I feel and know that British 
officers should never despair of punishiug the atrocious and treach- 
erous conduct of a brutal enemy. You say you are not aware if I 
know the localities of Quettah. I know them well ; and 1 hope 
I shall be excused when 1 express my surprise that the authorities 
at Quettah should for a moment have thought of throwing up 
breastworks and entrenching that straggliii| and wretched canton- 
ment, when the town and its citadel is so well calculated for every 
purpose which can render a post at all desirable in Shawl, and 1 am 
qiiite certain may be well defended by 500 men. Did I command 
at Quettah, I would relinquish the cantomnent — it is useless. 
Quettah is not a place for a large body of troops. I feel obliged to 
you for pointing^out the many difficulties attending our position, 
but are aware that it is our first ay/1 only duty to overcome 
difficuTtios when the uf^tional honour and military re})utitioii is so 
deeply concerned — nothing can be accomplislied without offiirt atid 
perseverance. On the last par»^ of your letter of tl^e 10th instant, I 
'have only to observe that 1 have noi yet conttmn)hitod falling hack. 
Without money I can neither pay the long anvai-f^duH to the 
troops, nor procure carriage for fiehl operations. I deeply i c'gret 
this state of things, wiiich ought to have been attended to months 
0 ago. Had this helm done, I should now have been on my marcli to 
Ghuznee, I shall fully rely oil your brigade being at the Kujnck^ 
on the 1st of May or IRefore. This letter I request may be forwarded 
to Major Outran^, 

W. Nott, Major-General. 

To Major-G«.meial England, commanding 
S. P’. Force. 

P.S.-^you will of course pcrceiye tliat I intend your brigade 
should join and* ftccompaqv the dctachme^nt sent from this to Gan- 
dahar. I have lio cattie fqv treasure or stores. 

[It was with ijo common anxiety that JJott awaited the 
return of his regiments from Candahar^^. Tic had sent them 
icluctantly to the Kojnek^ and was * eagJr to commence 
operations in another direction — to march upon Ohuziiee, 
and then onward to^meetrPollocK at the capital. lu the 
letters which ‘ ho addressed at this time to Iiis hrotlier 
General at Jellalabad, his feclinj^s found .vent. They are 
eminently characteristic : ] 
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Candahar, April 29th) 1842. 

My deah General, 

My last news from your side was of the 5th instant. I 
regret I am not on my way to Ghuznee— I am tied to this place. 
My troops have had no pay since December, 1841. I am in want 
of almost everything. I have not carriage even for three regi- 
ments, and I have not a rupee to buy or to hire* cattle. For five 
months I have been calling for aid from Sindh — none whatever 
baa been sent. At last Major-General Enghm^ moved with money 
and stores, but received a check in Piaheen, and tlien retired to 
Shawl ! I have now been obliged to send the best part of my force 
to the Kojuck Pass, in hopis of getting the treasure and stet^es I 
have so long been expecting, and without which nfy small foi^e is 
paralysed. It is dreadful, to think of all this. I ought tcjfnave 
been on my wjiy to extend my hand tp you from Ghuznee 
instead of which 1 nm obliged to make a movement on the Kojuck, 
I have felt the of cavalry. I Jiave th*- Sliah’s l.>^t Regiment, 
but I have never been able to them to *charrje. My Sepoys have 
behaved nobl^*, and have licked the Afghans in every afiair, even when 
five times their number. The moment my brigade returns from the 
Kojuck I move on Kclat-bGhilzye and Ghuznoe, in hopes of saving 
some of our ofticers and men at the latter place. Instead of sending 
pie cavalry, money, &c., the authority in Sindh coolly says, ** When 
you retire bodily I liope to render you some afsistance.’* I believe 
I shall go mad ! 1 have much to say, but am c<iufined to a slip 

of paper. 

Yours sincerely, W. Nott.* 


Caudabar, May Gth, 1842, 

My dear General, ^ 

I have this day received your Jetter of the l4th ultimo. I 
bad before heard of your progress up ttr the 6th of April : this 
is the only noto I liavc revived from you. I enclose a copy o£ 
my note of the 29th of last mouth, which was sent ri4 Kelat-i- 
Ohilzye, and by you wall perceive how much I have been 

disappointed,* and t^etstlite of the force under my command. It 
drove me almost mad to bo fortod'*to send the best part of my 
force to the Koj^ick Pass insti^d of marching towards Caubul; but 
I had not a rupee to pay the long arrears the troops, or to pur- 
chase cattle. The people of this country unfortunately bave an 


MfS. Oofrespomtenee, 
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idea that we are to retire whether we are successful or not, and 
therefore they will part with nothing ; and, as far as cattle are con<^ 
cemed, we are nearly helpless. God knows why such delay has 
occurred in sending me money and stores. This is dreadful. I 
shall move towards Caubul the moment I can get carriage. 
General England’s retrograde movement has been a sad disappoint- 
ment to me. ^ < 

Yours sincerely, W. Nott.* 

P.S. — England has ^ow, with tlie aid of my brigade, crossed the 
pass. He brings with him two twelve-pounder howitzers ; but for 
these I should not have a single howitzer at command. Mortars 1 
have hone. I expect the troops here o i the 10th. The Ghazchs 
still l^eep head within a few miles of us.^hot in great strength : the 
nucleus, however, exists. I have directed all camels within reach 
to be procured on any terms : want of money alone prevented me 
doing this earlier. The force I shall iake from this must depend 
upon the avfiilable cattle. 1 trust it may amount to 5000 men. 
Rely on my making every effort th- communicate with you; but 
from past experience I must regard this as extremely doubtful, 
and that we must not depend on mutual intelligence enabling 
us to make combined movements. No opportunity shall be 
lost ; but if all ifttempts at correspondence fail, I will still hope 
that, as we have one object at heart, the similarity of our ope*^ 
rations may in somh* measure supply the want of a concerted 
plan. 


GENERAL rOTl’ AND THE SHAKES FIRST CAVALRi. 

[With refero^Hiie to tho passage in o\ie of tho above letters, 
to the effect that ^ho 'ohah^s cavalry would hot charge, I 

have received the following letter :] 

* 

Jhelum, April 28, 1852. 
My dear KIR, ^ 

In the second volume of your/''''V’pr in Afghanistan,”’ 
page 447. General Sir William Nott, in a letter to General Sir 
George Pollock, dated Candahar, April 29, 1842, states: 

“ 1 have felt ^tho walit of i!avai’’y. I have the Shah’s 1st Regi» 
ment, but I have never been able to get them to charge,'* 

MS. Corre'^ondt^nce. 
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Captain Lceson, who commanded the regiment during my absence 
on sick leave, has since died. I therefore desire, without delay, to 
contradict this most extraordinary assertion. Fortunately, the 
regiment has built too solid a foundation by its own gallantry to be 
shaken by so malicious a representation, albeit made by a General 
Officer in whose word and opinion the public and Government 
placed such implicit faiths but General Nott was piiejudiced against 
everything and everybody in any way connected with Shah Soojah 
and his country. 

Facts are stubborn things, and I shall therefore make a few 
extracts from your valuable history of the War, which of themselves 
give denial to General Nott’s mis-statement. 

Page 441, vol. i., states: § 

** A gallant charge of the Shah’s Horse, led by Peter NicolsA ” 
(who took no undiBtinguishe& part in the after events of the ^^ar), 
" checked the onslaught of those desperate faifatics.” 

In the engagement alluded to (page 591, vol. i.) at Assea Ilmeo, 
no mention is madb of the Shah’s Jst Chvalry ; but it is \^ell known 
that, under the command of C^^tain Lecson, aided by Lieutenant 
Mo^rcroft of tlio Madi-aa Army, who was proceeding to join his 
regiment at Kelat-i-Gilzhee, and who was volunteer for the 
occasion, the Shah’s 1st Cavalry did make a very gallant charge by 
moonlight. 

•page 603, vol. i., states : 

“ And then the Cavalry, headed by the young Prince Sufdur 
Jung, who had something more than the common energy of the 
Piczal race, charged with terrific effect, and ut^rly broke the dis- 
C^flted mass of Doorauies.” 

It is fruo that the Ptince did occompamj thtf charge, but a 
squadron of the Shah’s 1st Cavalyy, under Lieutenant Craw%rd of 
the Bombay Army, who waS wounded, did^iearly att the execution, 
' and followed in pursuit long after the Di^rahie H(frse under his 
Royal Highness had given up tjje chase. 

Page 400, vol ii., states : 

“ A party of th^ Shah’s Horse, under Captaift Lceson, and a 
detachment of Uapta^\^*^^on’s Jan Baz, who had remained true to 
us in the face of strong tempta^ionl were sent out against the 
mutineers. The •detachment csime up with the rebels about twelve 
miles from Candahar. There was j^briff but«turdy conflict. The 
mutineers charged in a bod}^ but were gallantly met by Lemon’s 
men, and* after a hard struggle, were broken and dispersed.” 

I send, you a cofy of Captai|i Leeson’s Report of the affidr. 
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General Nott expressed to Captain Leeson hU admiration of the 
gallantry of the regiment, and his determination to recommend it 
to the marked notice of Government. 

Whatever his expressed intentions were, I liave very good reason 
for believing that he never fulfilled them ! 

Ko. 235. ^ Candahar, 28th December, 1841. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report for the information of the Major- 
General that, agreei^3ly to liis orders, I proceeded in search of the 
mutineers of the Ist Jan Baz Regiment with the details as per 
margin,* and, having received information on the road of a body of 
hor^e being in tlie direction of Chu|treah 1 ordered the Afghan 
Ho^jge, who wePo in front, to proceed ^t a trot. After proceeding 
thrcQjOr four miles they halted, and api)cared in confusion, and on 
my riding to the front to learn the reason, I found they would not 
obey their officers’ orders to form, in^consequence of the mutineers 
of whom ?ve were in pureiiit being drawn up, to receive them, 
amounting from 250 to 300 men, j*(vned by about SO footmen, who, 
however, took no active part in the fight. r 

I immediately took the lead with my regiment, formed into Ime, 
and advanced at ft trot. After proceeding a little distance, my 
progress was arrfeted by a wide ditch, through \vhich I had to pass 
my regiment by files, and wliich was performed most steadily. Tig) 
mutineer.^, seeing us advance so slowly, fancied us to be wavering 
and advanced t»3 the charge. I waited for the last files to cross the 
ditch, when I charged thorn. The collision w^as severe, and the 
conflict, for the tiAio it lasted, bloody, as will be seen by the 
accompanying return of killctl and wouiieli^d. The struggle lasted 
for about five minutes, when the mutineers broke and fled in two 
bodies'^ I pursved that wdiich alipcarutl to mo the largest one, 
upwards of fo/irteem mil^s, cutting down the only three stragglers 
we caukc up with, and 'having seen the body enter the enclosed 
country on the U/’ghandab below Hhiz-i-Muddud Khan, and having 
only sixteen rner^^ with me, I gave up the cliasc.^ 

It is impossible that rneii could have bel^jiVed better than those 
of the Ist Cavalry. Their formations we^ro jfe (Readily performed as 
ever I saw them done on paradej' and they advanced on the foe in 
as beautiful a line us j^ossiblf. 

* ^.M. 1st Cavalry ; — captain, 1 ; lieutenant, 1 ; rtsaldf^s, 2 ; 
rescadarsj 2 ; naibs, 4 ; dr^ffadars, 20 ; sowars, #220 ; trumpgters, 2 ; 
nishan hurdurs, 5 ; anO about 150 ff the<>2nd JaA Baz. 
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Tlio whole of our work was done by the sabre, not a shot being 
fired on our t^ide from either matchlock or pistol, tlius proving the 
confidence these men have acquired in their proper weapon. 

I regret to say that the conduct of the 2nd Jan Baz was shameful 
an<l cowardly. In the first instance, they refused to form when 
ordered by their officer, until sheltered by niy line, and afterwards, 
when ordered by him fo cross the wator-courst^ and join in the 
attack, they refused, notwithstanding the gallant example set them 
by Lieutenant Wilson, who charged, followed by his standard- 
bearer, alone. He was immediately joined by several of my men, 
who, seeing tho precarious situation of their old adjutant, rallied 
round him, and I must yot pmit to mention tliat the lives of myself 
and liieuteiianta Chamborlafli and Wilson, who wei^ with me, were 
saved by the devotion of t^pse gallant men, who, whenever we ^ero 
in danger, rushed to the rescue. 

It seemc<l to be^lie main c^qect of the mutineers to destroy the 
officers, which insist inevitably have been the case, hud it not been 
for the devotion of the men of^tl*o ls^ Cavalry. 

I have not jueutioued tho number of the enemy slain. I should 
s:\^ they must have amounted to between fifty and sixty, for I saw 
from twenty to twenty-five fall near me, aiu4 l?ieutenant Wilson 
reports having seen thirty to forty bodies in the direction he took. 
Jhe pursuit being immediate, there w^as no time to look about us, 
and on my return to tho field of action, tlikre were only three 
bodies remaining, which I believe to have been tho|e of Sheeahs. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Sigued) Leeson, 

Captain Commanding Shah’s 1st Cavalry. 

To Ca]>tain Kiplcy, 

Fort Adjutant, Cai^dahar# 

Killed: 1 sowar, 26 honsesj^^— WoTiiufed :# 1 rc*aldar, ] naib, 
1 jemadar, 1 duffadar, 26 sowars, ^16 horses, « 

Four months after this event, which I believe ^as the onl^ instance 
th'oufjhout the whul^ici^r where both parties met atfifll yallop in good 
earnest, General No^t i9?\i)lcasod to sav “ I have never been able 
to get them to charge,^' 

But I will ad.<uce further |yoof of General NotFs untruth. 

Page 401, vol. li., states: 

“^Jut tfic Cavalry, with two Horse Artillery gnna, we^jp now 
Bliypod rfipou tho en^my, who broke and fied iu dismay.'’ 

This was sixteen ‘lays affccr Cl|uplanec, aufl the meu were mad to 
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be at tbe enemy — indeed, they would not be restrained, and no 
sooner was the charge sounded than, with a terrific yell, they flew 
over the plain in pursuit of an intimidated foe, who knew from 
experience that they w'ould give no quarter, and ask none. 

Wo now come to the cause of General Nott’s aspersion of the 
Regiment. ^ ^ 

Page 416, vol. ii., most trul/ states: 

“ But they shrank from meeting our bayonets, and it was long 
before they even ve^itured to come within rt ach of our guns. The 
artillery then told wdtli such good effect on the douse masses of the 
enemy, that they were more than ever disinclined to approach us.” 

It was on tlje 8th of March 1842, •'tins day after General Nott 
toc^ the field ostensibly to war, but friily to feed his halfstarved 
catthi, that the enemy, who hiui threatened our camp on the pre* 
vioua evening, werc#now collected in dense i^asses and entirely 
cavalry. They owed tlic Sluah’s lat Regiment a grudge for the 
lesson road to the mutinous ^aii Baz, and they w^-c determined to 
pay them olf. Genentl Nott’s ba^alry, consisting of 400 sabres 
Shah’s ls4 Cavalry, and 150 of Skinners Horse, cert.rnly the aggre- 
gate w’aa not COO, were pushed to tbe front with Andci-son’s twmve 
guns, commanded 15y Captains Cooper and Turner. Tho country 
was intersected by large, deep, wide water-courses, over which 
there was great difficulty in transporting the guns. General Nofct 
and his Infantry were fully one mite in the rear, with two or three 
of the nullahsQilluded to between. The cavalry and guns were 
halted after some cannonading at the e.uemy, who hovered in front 
and on both flanks. ^ Captain Saunders, of the Engineers, brought 
up an order frorq General Nott, desiring Captain Loeson ti» charge 
the enemy, but which body, or to which flank, w’as not ii.tmed. 
Captain Leesoy’s reply was, “If I &o, the*euemy will possess Ijimseif 
of the guns, a»they ovill l^o totally unsupported.” From a mound 
close at«baud the enemy* were seen in swarms, computed from 5000 
men and up ward and cavalry. second, and a third, mid a 
fourth rSessage \pjre brought by Lieutenant Nyrth, Bombay Engi- 
neers, and Captains Pulwhele and Wate^Cld, and, one of them 
brought word to say that Geijcral Nott Imd ^etireil him to say that 
if Captain Leesoii would not ftad the charge, he w’ould do so 
himself. Whilst this delay |»ccurred,*a patty of the enemy having 
seen Skinner’^ Horse, under Liefftenant Travers, on th^ other side 
of a Ullage, determined to destroy them, and came down fb the 
attack. Travel's flew.for refuge to the gun8,t which had hardly 
wheeled about for action. Nor thg Shah’s 1st Cavalfy much 
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time to form close column in rear of the guna, which were drawn 
up in a curve, when a body of the Dooranie Horse charged down 
with yells, brandishing their swords and waving their flags along 
the ground. They were received with grape, and it was not until 
several saddles had been emptied that they withdrew. This 
attempt to charge the guns, supported by all General NoiVs cavaJL'rg^ 
showed in what estirnrftion, in their then overpotbenng nmihet% the 
Dooranies held the Hiudostanee Horse ! ! Opinions were divided 
as to the propriety of C i]>tain Lceson’s refusal to charge : by many 
he was censured, .and by many he w.as praiSed hitjUly^ for having 
h.ad the moral courage (when from General Nott’s distance from the 
scene, and the amount of j^esponsibility which devolved upon him) 
to determino not usolesslj’tto lead a regiment to fitter destruction, 
and not to sacrifice twelce of General Nott's only eighteen^guna/ 
He did all that he could do. He immediately tendered the resig- 
nation of his coihmand, whiph was not accepted. He begged for a 
court of iiKpiiry, and demanded a court martial. He attended upon 
General Nott, and personally iten(feredii*esignation a second time, 
and a second time it w’as refused, General Nott assuring him that 
l\o was well satie^cd with him, &c., but that in having disobeyed 
his orders to charge, he had committed an^rPor in judgment, 1 
doubt not but that it was founded upon this e^ent, that General ^ 
Nott wrote as he did. But surely it was no fault of the regiment. 
The men had never been ordered to charge. 'Hlad they, they would 
have done so most willingly I ^ 

Again page 423, vol. ii., states: 

“The bright afternoon sun shed its slant ^’.ays upon the sabrea 
'* of thc.^neiny, and lit them up like a burning forest. Our Infantry 
wore drawn up iu a hollow square, covering a’ crowd of camels. 
The Horse Artillery guiij^, whi(^ had done such ^ood service before, 
were playing gloriously, under TurnprVtdirection,*^upon the dense 
bodies of the enemy’s Horse, whom tl#eir heavy fire kept at a 
cautious dist.anco ; and juhf>:^s 'General Nott, with the reinforce- 
ments, c.ame iu sight, Lieutenant Chamberlain, of tke Bengal 
Service, an office? of^ the Shah’s Cavalry, who, ^ at the head of a 
small party, ’liad clj^rgc \the^euemy, was driven back, and emerging 
from a cloud of dust, formed rejA* of the Infantry with the losa 
of a few men killed, liimsel/ and many of his party wounded, but 
not without having given very F^tisiSetory^proof oj his power as a 
sw^dsman, albeit his treacherous weapon had broken in hi# hand,’* 

Thif' occurred at>*Baba Wulleo 25th March, and everyone m the 
force e&cept General Nott waa^ware that the combined chaige of a 
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party of the Shah's 1st Cavalry, and a similar party of Skinner's 
Horse, although most unnecessarily ordered by Colonel Wymer 
commanding, was most gallantly executed. 

Page 587 , vol. ii., in a foot note, in a letter from General Nott to 
Lieutenant Hamersley, dated Juno 2nd, alluding to an action 
fought under the walls of Candahar,*he says *‘a detail of the 1st 
Cavalry, under Chamberlain, behaved verj' well indeed:” but he 
never said so in his public despatch, nor did he ever allude to the 
recovery by the Shah’s Ist Cavalry of the guns which Shumshoodeen 
carried off after the action of Ghoine, but to which allusion is made 
in page 602, vol. ii. 

General Nott was determined that^tlie Shah’s Cavalry never 
should have any^rodit. He stiid aftcA the*^ action at Glioiiie iliat 
he would mention their gallantry, bii^ that he did not do so, 
everyone knows. 

I think I have said quite sufficient to disproxo General Nott's 
assertion. I do not consider it just, quietly to submit to the charge 
of cowardice imputed to the regim^mt on the page of histoiy. 

The Shah's Ist Cavalry luis for sofie years past been transferred 
into the 9tli Regiment Irregular Cavalry, and the mottoes on Ike 
standards, gallauilyf displayed by them, are refutations of Sir 
William Nott’s jusertion. 

In proportion as your work has bad an extensive circulation, so 
am I desirous that t’.is explanation should bo made known; and 
when your worl^ goes through the second edition, 1 trust you will 
make such remarks as may be an antidote to the letter which has 
caused this long statement. 

Believe me, iny dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

J. CuKisTiE, Lieuteiiaiit-Colouel, 

Commanding 9th Irregular Cavalry^, 

^ Lat^' Cpmmanding fehah Soojah’s Ist Cavalry, 

To J. W. Kaye, l^sq., Blctchingley, Surrey. 

a> 

VIII, ^ chapter 3, pafje 220.] 

[The following is the letter from I'bttmgcr to Maegregor, 
alluded to in the text. It is important, as sliowing, wliat 
in the course of my res^^arches 'after trutli has been em- 
phat^ally denied, that at this early period Akbar Khan 
had begun to open iiegociations for the restoration of 
Mahomed.] 
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“ Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan has been with us to-day; 
and from what I can loam, it seems that Shah Soojah has 
entirely thrown us overboard, and is about to proceed to 
open war with us ; and the following appears to be the 
grounds on which he wishes ^to treat. The agreement he 
wishes us to enter into is, that if Shah Soojal\, or any of Shah 
Soejah’s sons in enmity to the English ‘may send an army to 
attack Jellalabad, it will thus become evident that the Kin g 
is the enemy of the English ; and the Ei^lish will treat him 
as such — and then Sirdar Mahomed Akbar Khan will be 
considered the friend of the English, who will act accorj^ing 
to his wishes with res^DccI to this country, aid will release 
the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan w’ith all his family, ind 
send them to this country with all honour and respect^ and 
will restore him Jo his government, in the same manner as 
they took it from him to give it to Shah Soojah ; but will 
leave to the Ameer and Sirdar Mahomed KhaiJ? the full 
control of the people and government ; and if any enemy 
attack the government thus established, the BritisBTGovem- 
ment will aid it with either money or .‘jn^anny, and the 
friends of the one government will be the friends of the other. 
The agreement which the Sirdar will enter into is this, that 
lie will hereafter be the friend of the English ; but that at 
present, to prevent himself being abused by his people, he 
must proceed to close the Khybur Pass against the api>roach 
of the English army ; but he will not r^ttompt to attack 
d-ellalabjid before the arrival of Shah Soojah\s,son and army ; 
and after their arrival fie wdll use every endeavour to secretly 
aid the garrison until the arrival of his fathoi; and fai€ily.’’ 
[jSiajor Fottinger to Major Maegraijor"^ January 

23, 1842. AIS. Corrcspondenee.l FrSm Major Potttngeris 
letters written about this tri-ie,*his real opinion of the con- 
duct of Akbar K^pxn can only bo extracted ascertaining 
the circumstances tin^cjer which the ditferent documents 
were prepared — soine^ oi' them haj'ing been written at the 
reipiest of the, Smlar himscltf There are two letters of 
January 23, one of an ^official tendmicy, ^pioted above — the 
other of more private and Inore genuine cfiaracter^ in 
widely tJ]o WTiter says : “ He ” (Akbar, Khan) “ sent out the 
day before yesterday a Porsiaik letter for hie to send to you 

VOL. III. 
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in English ; I wrote a letter telling you the meaning, which 
he sent back to-day, and requesting mo to give him an exact 
copy of his own. I have done so it is true ; but I fancy 
his humanity was only a sham, and every sinew was strained 
to destroy our poor fellows. ^ He has, however, treated us 
personally well, and very much so.” — Corresponde)icc,’\ 
The despatch of these private letters was discovered by 
the Sirdar, who is said to have disarmed all the prisoners in 
consequence of this^discovery. — 

EARTHQUAKE AT jl>UD."2EABAD. 

e 

^ [Book VIII., chapter 3^ 2 )a()e 226.] 

“ February 19. — ^At about eleven we wet;e visited by the 
most fearful earth<][uake within tlie memory of any man iii 
this country. The (biy was beautifully clear, and nothing 
indicated the approach of such® a visitation. Most of us 
wore in^fde our rooms, when wo heard a he^iVy rumbliyg 
noise, as of thousands of heavy carriages. This was imme- 
diately succeccUd by a heaving of the earth, which caused 
a rocking of the walls, and made us all rush out into the 
court-yard, which ‘Svo had no sooner entered than the shock * 
which had ca vsod for an instant, again came on with a 
hundred-fold violence. The high massive walls by which 
we were surrouni?ed, heaved to and fro most fearfully, 
whilst wo, for i»ecurity, huddled together os closely^ as W 9 
possibly could in Ihe centre of the square, where there was a 
deep Vood-cellar. All of a sadden^ there was a frightful 
crash around us p and the earth heaved up and down to 
such a degree that we could scarcely stand. The crash 
was 8uccee<led by a dense cloud <)i dust, which, for five or 
six seconds, pijijveirted our seeing the arnou^itof injiiiy done. 
The walls of the wood-cellar fell in.^, The earth around us 
was giving way; and we ^Y^re afraid to move to tho right or 
left, as it would bring us within range of tjie walls which 
were falling on both sictes of us. ♦ The shock had now 
expended itself. The dust clbarod away. And w^e then sjiw 
that our out-houses and the roof of one of, our sleeping- Aoms 
had tumbled in. The upper ,part% of the walls were down, 
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and those portions which still remained were either thrown 
out of their perpendicular or had large rents in them. God 
grant we may never again experience such a visitation. On 
the shock ceasing, wo went outside the fort, and frightful 
was the devastation. The whole valley was one cloud of 
dust. Almost every part had been either wlp^lly or partially 
destroyed, and great was the loss of life. Even mountains 
clid not escape ; and fearful were the crashes of huge rocks, 
as they were precipitated with awful vioience to the plains 
below. We had shocks at least a dozen times during the 
day — ^but none of so alarming a nature as the lirst^” — 
[Captain Johnson^s Karfative, of his Capticity^ AT/Sf.] 


LETTER OF ^TITTEII JUNO TO CAPTAIN IMACGREGOR. 

VI I L, chapter^ 5, page 205.1 ♦ 

High in Place, 

The astounding event of the Shah’s murder will be known 
to yon. Tliese treacherous tyrants, how tyrannical has been their 
act ! If the Shah Iiad not been united to the interests of tho 
English, and had not attended and acted according to their advice, 
Why should he have met with such an end, aSd why was ho with 
them until tho last, save that he hoped for the'r co-operation ? 
They placed tliat ungrateful man, tho Nizani-oo-dowlah (Oosman 
Khan), iu power, aud, by their acting acco»ling to his advice, 
/natters came to such a pass. The Shah was aware^ of the treacliery 
and disatlcctiou of these* persons, and how much soever he warned 
the English of thi.s, it w^s of i^o use. It was because th# Shah 
hxkcd upon himself and the English 9s •jne, .'^kI at^^nded to their 
pleasure, that tlic revolution took place ; bdt this is knowmto you. 
The people, high and lo\v,^l]^ave sealed the Koran, sent their 
dcj)utiea with it to the Shah, stating that, if the Shalt would 
forsake the Euglisldand ally himself to Islam, they would acknow- 
ledge him as their Kjng,.’ ^lie Shah replied : “They aud I are one; 
1 am not Separated from them.'’ ^Thuso V>astar(l3 united and pro- 
(daimed the Sha’« an infidel. .Jhc Shah told tho English to leave 
the cantonments and entA* the Balia Hflhsar. »The English did not 
consent to *this. The Shah thou endeavoured to conciliate the 
rebel^'avd night and /lay took oathe with* them, with the view of 
carrying out the phails of tl^ English. Aftef the English left the 

* aa2 
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cantonments, the people tendered to the Shah their submission, 
and endeavoured to persuade the King to attack Jellalabad. The 
Shah, by a thousand devices, managed for two and a half months 
to put them off, in order that the British reinforcements might 
reach you. All the money that the Shah possessed he gave to the 
people. The people gave out that as the Shah would not go to 
Jellalabad, it was evident that ho was fKendly to the (British) 
infidels ; he and they wore one. The Shah felt embarrassed. He 
said to his confidential servants : “ If I go to Jellalabad, lakhs of 
people would collect, and I should be unable to control them, and 
if by this time the British reinforcements had not arrived, it would 
be bad for the cause. The King, not knowing that the reinforce- 
ments had arrive J, agreed to leave the city, but determined not to 
reach Jellalabad for twenty days — 500,000 registered troops — and 
if he oaw that it was to their advantage, lie would join the British. 
On the 22nd Suffur (Sth^of April), the Shah’s murder took place ; on 
the 23rd Suffur, the Populzye nobles, and Aineen-oollah Kiian, 
Loghuree, placed me on .the .throne. Even as tlf.3 Shah was the 
friend and well-wisher of the English^ so am I the friend and well- 
wisher of^iiie English. On account of this friendship the Ki^ 
sacrificed his life a'nd. property. Hud he accepted the friendship of 
the Mussulmans, Shah would neither have been protdaimed an 
infidel, nor have thus met with his death from the hands of thi; 
Barukzyes. I am noV pleased at having been placed on the throne* 
by these people. If God places me on the throne, and if this 
country is again in the possession of tho British, and they suppoi-t 
me on the throne and in getting my revenge from those tyrants 
who killed the Shah, then I sliall be pleased. The Sluih sacrificed 
his life and propeity on account of the Euglish, and now L is for 
them to uphold the reputation of his family. If in a few days 
your army doer i.ot arrive at Caubul, they will carry off tho Shah's 
family. Write spoecfily,^ aiuT toll me what I am to do, and what 
the family of the Siiali is to do. ^It is necessary that tlio British 
should arrive soon. Tho death of tfi’e Shah has caused disunion 
among the chief*. It is necessary that yo\ir {;rmy, with a large 
army of the Sikhs (God willing), should a<lva<ice. Wlyon I was first 
placed on tho throne, the people AverS cofihideriiig the dcjB<h of the 
Barukzyes, but on hearing that yo^r army had arrived at Jellalabad, 
and that Mahomed A^bar h^id been " defeated, the people agreed 
to 8U8j)end lioMities among us, ind endeavoured to induce me to 
attack Jellalabad. Gp to tho present time this iti wliat thof are 
st»‘iviug to effect, but Itoll them, ^hat if they \wll in the first place 
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avenge the Shah’s death, then I’ll go to Jellalabad. But I am 
powerless, and shall anxiously expect a letter from you. Tell me 
how to act. To defeat this people is at present very easy, for great 
is their disunion. Start soon for Caubul. — [ilf/S. Records. ^ 


DEFEAT OF THE NEWAB ZEMAUN KHAN. 

[Book VIII. , chapter 5, page 277.] 

‘‘ The reason of the overthrow of the Newab is the dis- 
affection of some of the most influential men^of his parCy — 
the chief one being Oolman Khan, who was bought ^ver 
with 1000 gold mohuri. The Pultuns also wont over^ and 
our host (Meer Hadjec) was bribed with 4000 gold mohurs, 
and during the fight his » brother, Mahomed Dost, took an 
active part ag-j-inst the Newab. ^ Poor old Zem^iun Khan 
was a dupe throughout to ^dtspur\s (Jtkbar Khan's) perfidy, 
and a victi’u to misplaced confidence.’’ — [Lieuteimnt John 
(fmolhj to Captain Maegregor : Cauhul^ June 23, 1842. 
MS. Jiecords.'] ^ 

Akbar Klian’s own account of the affair, and of his sub- 
•cquent treatment of Zeinaun Khan, ision record in the 
following letter to the Shinwarree chiefs : “ Up to the day 
of writing tliis, the l7th of Jamadi-uharoal (iotli July), all 
is well here with me. As it was an object of paramount 
importance that in the contest with the race of misguided 
infidelj?tho whole of ’the numbers of* the true faith should 
bo united together, and tli^; attainment and perfecting of 
this object appeared indispensable^ tjierejore* djd the whole 
of the devoted followers of the true fiiith consent t(\ choose 
mo as their head, and tc» ^lf#De themselves^ under my com- 
mand. All the tribes and leaders of the DoAranees, 
Ghilzyes, and Kuzzi^bashes and Kakulees ancl Kohistanees, 
have submitted tc*n:ie',V^J J placed on the throne the 

King, high in power, majestic ai Alexander, ambitious as 
Kai-Khusro, S^iah-zadjjh Ritteh J^ng, son of the late King, 
and cause*) the Khutba to be r^ad and <?oin to 4^0 struck in 
his nj,me, redoubted as that of Faridoon. Newab Mahomed 
Zemaun Khan, haying in some respectS opposed himself- to my 
views &ind interfered wi^h me, at length came to an open 
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rupture, and commenced hostilities against mo. After 
several of my people had been killed and wounded, then, 
and not till then, I, of necessity, gave the order to them to 
retaliate. In two hours the engagement was at an end ; 
and all order being destroy oU among the troops of the 
Newab, they were dispersed. His jfuns and magazines, 
stores and horses, and regiments and jezailchoes, and other 
appendages of power which he had newly prepared, all fell 
into my possession. As the Newab was a part and i)arcel 
of myself — not wishing to reduce him to a state of poverty 
and Vant — I, on the same day, lestored to him all his 
horpes : the rest; of his property I k^pt possession of. Since 
then^ all the leaders of the different tribes have acknow- 
ledged my author! tyj and I firmly trust that all my future 
undertakings will in like manner 'be crow'iied with success, 
and that t}.io object nearest the hearts of mOj.and you, and 
all the race of Islaifi — ^viz., thp extermination, root and 
branch, the detested race of infidels, inay*>be without 
difficulty accomplished. Set your mind perfectly at rest on 
this subject, and do not entertain any misgivings, and gird 
up your loins for action, and bo ready with the fear-inspiring 
and pimishment-iicfiicting Ghazees, and use your utmosif 
exertions and efforts to close the Khybur road and intercept 
their dawk communications, that their messengers may not 
pass to and fro, aii^d that no grain may reach them from any 
quarter ; for this is the real way to defeat this mi^uided^ 
and detested race, — ^^this is the real ''battle of marfyrdom 
which ! you must tight : therefore c^nlsider this injunction 
as of the vel/ fii;st ii,uportance. la a short time, by the 
favour .of God the Almighty, and tlie assisbinco of .tlio 
founders of our religion, this huiyble servant of God, wdth a 
terror-inspiring army from this country, and an artillery 
thundering ancf flashing fire, and with jejrailchees threatening 
like Mars, and with artillery-mev liW Satnrn, and phazeos, 
who march hand-in-hand Vrttb victory, will sot out for your 
direction : and if it be t^e will of Gqd, will soon clear the 
surface of that country, sweeping from it the rubbish from 
the bbdies of the enemies of our religion. Meanwhiie it 
behoves you, in anticipation of the arrif^il of the exalted 
standards, the emblems of vfoorjt to spare no ejfertions 
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to stir up the strife of religion, and send me constantly 
news of your welfare, and of the movements of the vile 
infidels, that according to your information I may take 
measures to counteract them. Futteh Mahomed, the son of 
Saaciat Kalian, is hero, and wijl shortly leave me to join you 
with the Ghsizees Records.'] 


LORD ELLEXIIOKOUGH AND SIR JASPER NICOLLS. 

[Book JA'., clhapter 1, 2>a^e 286.] 

It was not until the ^7 th of August that the Commaifder- 
in-Chief was informed, 'by a letter from General Pollock, of 
the instructiong sent to General Nott on the 4th of July. 
How entirely the Governor-General had set aside the autho- 
rity of the t>Commandor-iji-Cbief, ,^^and what ^ir Jasper 
Nicolls thought both of Lord Ellenborough’s conduct and 
of the advaiice on Caubul, may be gathered from iJlie follow- 
ing extracts from his journal ; ^ ' 

“ June 6. — To my astonishment, Lord in consequence 
of General Pollock’s complaints of want of carriage, has 
’’consented to his remaining beyond the Kliybur till October, 
though he quotes the Duke of \^"ellingtonV dictum, that 
an army, which cannot be moved as you will, is no army at 
all. He will thus have an unhealthy, ^liflicult pass behind 
•him fyr four or fivq months, and possibly involve us in 
another dreadful campaign. These changes arc dreadful. 1 
wish that I had nothi^ig to do with them.” , 

^‘June 30. — The Secret Committee rewiew the proceedings 
of Government, from December to i^ebniary last, not with 
asperity, but with decidecb tfisapprobatioii -of the uncertain 
policy of that +jmc, and the contradictory ^resolutions and 
orders which were passed. This is very well deserved, 
for it ^ras then, ’in* Mivefiiber pr December, that Govern- 
ment ought rto have decided to leave the country or to 
resume oim full control over it.” * ,, 

August 8. — The wants of General Pollock’s army ye put 
dowh at 6 lakhs,prr memenifmd are just going to send 
20 to clear him Off — ^tlie laa^, I believ® and hope, which we 
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shall send to bo buried in the Punjab and Afghanistan. 
Twenty-one lakhs he had before.” 

‘‘ August 15. — General Nott has fixed on the 2nd of this 
month for leaving Candahar, and in two divisions — the 
Bombay troopb by Quettah an^ Sukkur — the Bengal column 
by Dehra Ismael Khan. This is quj[te new to me, and 
may be either ordered by the General or suggested by 
Lord E.” 

August 20. — .This order as to retirement by Dehra 
Ismael Khan appears the effect of impulse. Its neglect of 
me I forgive, though a manifest sliglit ; but I do not find 
that he has or<;Jered the neces.sary supplies to bo collected for 
the* retreat through the Sikh territory, which is, in ptirts 
near^that place, almost a desert.” 

‘‘ August 24. — The 3rd Dragoons, and another troop of 
horse artillery, are about to join Sir R Sale at Futtehabad. 
Can the General be now o”gan|sing an advaiiee on Caubul ? 
Is he commanded to do so ? Can he effect it ? Is lie to 
encamp ^ Gundamuck till Nott’s attack on Glifiznee (if tbit 
take place) ? If is curious tliat I should have to ask myself 
these questions. *. but so it is. I am wholly ignorant of the 
intended movements of either. Lord Ellenborough means to 
surprise friend and' foe equally.” * 

August 27 . — To-day I find, by a des])atch from Genenil 
Pollock, that General Kott has decided on returning to the 
provinces, via, Ghuznee and Caubul. Lord E., by letter dated 
4th of July, gave hinf a choice as to the line by vshich to^ 
withdraw, and ho has chosen this — certainly the noblest and 
the w6Tthiest ; but whether it .fill re’ease our prisoners and 
add to our fame, ^ cauuot venture to predict. Lord E/s 
want of decent .attenhon to mpr position is inexcusable.” — 
[Sir Jas'i^er NicoHs’ MS, Journal ] ' 


THE GHUAN EF^ PRISONERS. 

[Book lhapter 3, page 349.] 

I have stated in a no^e that the Caubul prisoners,, bifore 
their removal to Bameean, hadj been joined by their ^fellow- 
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captives from Gliuznee. Some idea of the sufferings of the 
latter may be derived from the following passages of Lieu- 
tenant Crawford’s Narrative : “ Every little thing we had 
managed to secure, such as watches, penknives, money, <fec., 
was taken from us, and w'e w#re strictly confined to a small 
room, eighteen feet by thirteen. In it there were ten of us. 

* When we lay down at night we exactly occupied 
the whole floor ; and when we wanted to take a little exer- 
cise we were obliged to walk up and d^wn (six paces) by 
turns. Few of us had a change of linen, and the conse- 
qiicncp was wo were soon swarming with vermin, the 
catcliing of wdiich aflbr^ed us an hour’s emfjloyment every 
morning. I wore my solitary shii-t for five weeks, tili it 
became literally black afid rotten. * * * On the 7fch of 
April we heard df 8hah Soojah’s death,* and from that date 
the severities of our confinement were redoubled. They 
shut and darkened the solitjiry mndjw from wliich we had 
hitlicrto derived light and Air, and they also kept the door 
of our room ^constantly closed, so that the air w'^ breathed 
became perfectly pestiferous. On the of the month 
they tortured Colonel Palmer with a tcnt-p'ig and rope in 
such a manner that it is wonderful ho over recovered the 
use of his foot. I cannot in a letter eXjlain the process of 
the torture, but we all witnessed it, and it .^vas something 
on the j)rincii)le of tJie Scotch boot described in ^ Old Mor- 
tality.’ * * * 111 tli^ end of April ow guards suddenly 

•becamr, particularly ci,vil to us for a fe^v day^, and we found 
that they had a report of the advance of our troops. * * * 
On the ] 2th of ]\fay ue weife permitted to ^uit our f)rison- 
room, and walk on the tc^rrace of ’tl.* citadel ^r one hour. 
* * * Just at thw "period ^June 15) one of our number, 
Lieutenant Davis, 27th 'if. I., had sickened with t}q)hus 
fever. We had,ino medicines, no comforts %)r him* and he 
lay on the • ground^ delirious, raving about home and his 
family, ‘and every lioi/r iil*oving^ worse, till, on the 10th, 
death put ar?.» end to his suAerings. We read the burial 
service, and then niadfc his body ojver the guard to bury ; 
but I am' afraid they merely flung the poor Yellow into a 
ditcA outside the, gate. On. the following day we were 
removi^d to another building, where we had three*or four 
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rooms to ourselves, and a court-yard to walk about in. 
This was a delightful change. From this date the conduct 
of Shimishooddeii towards us improved greatly. * * * It 
was on the 19 th of August, we had, as usujd, wrapped 
ourselves up in our cloaks, and taken lodgings on the cohl 
ground for the night, when tiie chief suddenly entered the 
yard, and told us we were to march immediately for Caubul ; 
and sure enough in half an hour we found ourselves moving 
towards the cai)itah. * * * We went direct to Mahomed 
Akbar^s quarters in the Balia Hissar, and from him we met 
with the kindest reception. He bade us be of good cheer, 
as our future q^^mfort woidd^je his^arcr, and we should fintl 
ourcelves treated like officers and gentlemen. * * * We 
found our countrymen living in wliao appeared to us a small 
paradise. They had" comfortable quarters, servants, money^ 
and no little baggage, and a beautiful garden to walk in.” 


THE ALLEOED EXCESSES AT CAUBUL. 

[B\)oh IX,, cha 2 >ter 3, paye 3G0.] 


ABSTRACT TKANSLATidk OF A LET- 
TER FROM (J»)LAM MAUOMED 
KHAN, TIIE WUZEEU, ANO KHAN 
SHEBEEN KHAN, TfiE KCZZIL- 
BASH CHIEF, TO THE ADDRESS 
OP GENERAL POLLOCK, C.B. 

On the 14th oi Shah Bau 
(20th September) the inhabitants 
of Aushfr and Chardeh wore 
plundered by theVZIandahar force, 
and sustained loss of life and 
property (1) : their women wewe 
not respected. In the village of 
Dell Dana Causitn, and^ii Zoifeah 
Shewap Klian, and at Chardeh, 
two persons were killed (2). 
The AuSharries are employed in 


REMARKS BY GENERAL NOTT. 


1, This is unfounded, with jbho 
oxception of a fow worthless 
articles, stolen by surwans and 
grass-cutters, f5r which they were 
most sevorlily* punished. 

2. I flevor heard of two Af- 
ghans having been kifted ; but 
four Europeans unarmed^ walk- 
ing a{; a little distance from 
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your service, in the rescue of 
your prisoners: if their houses 
are plundered and their people (3) 
killed, all confidence among the 
people will at once be destroyed. 
If it ia yOur intention that pro- * 
tection should be afforddH to the 
people, and to avjiil yourself of 
our resources (4), redress should 
be granted under our promises 
of protection to the people re- 
turning to their homes. 

We are satisfied that it b not 
your pleasure that the troops 
should behave in this manner 

( 5 )- 

To-day, the 15th of Shau Bau 


camp, were killed by these 
monsters. 

3. What people? The popu- 
lation of this valley had left it 
before my force had arrived, and 
have not been here since, with 
the exception* of a few indh 
viduals. 

4. Why are not these re- 
sources br(Aight in when an ex- 
travagant price is offered for 
them I 

• 5. This is a f ise assertion, for 
which the w'riter ought t(J bo 
instantly punished : the ^oops 
have notl^ehaved ill. 

(j. What this man means by 


(21st SeptembiJr), the arm;i^ 
wliich was appointed to destroy 
K^er Hajee’s A)rt also destroyed 
the property belonging to people 
of the neighbourhood ; these 


j;'90ple should also have redress 
granted them (6). 


this I know not; ro army, no 
detachment wiis appointed by 
me to destroy a fmt. I did 
hear that Qe'.fieral Sale ordered 
one to be burnt, but whether he 
did so or no I do not know j but 
if he did, L^are say he had good 


reasons. 


If the English do not grant 
them redress, the ryots (7) will 
«fly from their homes, and they 
will have no longer confidence 
in us. 

» 

Just now news has reached us 
that the Candahar force hr^j civ 


7. I repeat ttiat tliere are no 
ryots in the villages. All men 
capable of tearing arms are with 
difierent chieA, and there is no 
knowing the hour we may bo 
attacked by them. 

8. Vis, I have’ encamped, and 
I can but admire the’ extreme 


camped at Allaiibad (8), whibh 
belongs to us, nAd where our 
families are lbdgcd,(9*’^ *tlie force 
has iilready plundered our g?ai^ 
and fruit (10).* 

I? 3 'our friends puffer in this 
way, ^^'hat may your epemi*^ 


insolence of •this man in pre- 
suming to objoijt to it. 

9. This is false ; there are no 
fs)milies near the place. 

10. This is false; with the 
exteptioi^ of fruit in the imme- 
diate vicinity of 'tamp. 

11. We have not a friend in 
Afghanistan ; and I know what 
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expect? (11) Those people who our enemies ought to expect for 
returned to the town are leaving their cruelty, treachery, and 
it again. hloody murders. 

Redress should be speedily 12. What insolence in this 
granted, and Lamars should be ^ man, whose hands are still rod 
stationed at each village for its with the blood of our country- 
protection (12). ' men, to dictate how and where 

we are to place our troops ! 

I cannot conclude my remarks 
on this document without offer- 
ing my opinion that the writer 
should be instantly seized and 
pimfehed for sending such a 
grossly false and insolent state- 
ment. 

♦ WT Nott, M.-Gen. 

C{r.np near Gaubul, 22nd September, 1842, 
Sib, — I Jiave the honour to acknowledge the ryjcipt of your 
letter of this day’s date, and to acquaint you that I conceive tffat 
General Pollock, C.Bf, must have received some erroneous informa- 
tion. No army ftver moved with fewer instances of plunder than 
that under my command, and not an instance of irregularity ha| 
occurred without p&iahnient being inflicted. The persons who 
had made this oamplaint ought to be made to prove the truth of 
what they say. I believe the enemy (I mean Futteh Jung’s party 
and the rest of the people) are organising a system to bring our men 
to the same state pf staryation to whicli General Eliihinstont’s arm^ 
was reduced, in hopes of the same results. 

Whil*' I think it my duty to statf this, 1 must declare tliat I w’ilJ 
not, to please a, few A,fghaf 3, v/ho have scarcely waslied their hands 
from the, blood of our cdbntrymen, allow my army to be destroyed, 
and my country to be dishonoured.'* ^There is grain in the co\mtry, 
and I thixk it ought to be brought in immediately, the same being 
paid for. * ^ 

General Pollock’s order shall be ftroc]|iimcd«4hrough ipy camp 
immediately, but I have not h(Jkrd#of a single act of plunder during 
the last twenty-four hours. -d have, &c. 

V{, Nott, Major-General,^ 

r Commanding Field Fotfces. 

To Captain Ponsonby,* • 

Assistant Adjutant-Genfiral^^amp, 
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SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE OF CAUBUL. FUTTEH JUNO 
AND SHAH POOR. 

[Booh JJT., chapter 3, pages 3GG — 3G7.] 

[The followHig extract of a letter from General Pollock, 
shows what was really done by* that officer with respect to 
the Suddozye succession. The declaration ' of the chiefs 
alluded to at page 367 is subjoined.] 

“ Shortly after iny arrival at Caubul I despatched a force, 
under Major-General M‘Caskill, to disperse the followers of 
Anieeii-oollah Khan and Mahomed Akbar, and to endeavour 
to secure the person of tlije latter. Futteh Jiyig continued 
for several tlays in power^ and appeared disposed to cnd|>a- 
voiir to retain it. Tha hope which then existed, Jhat 
Mfihomed Akbar Khan would fall into our hands, no doubt 
had great iidliience with hi/n ; but when this hope vanished, 
the representatitpis of his female yebitioiis, and tl^i I'euiem- 
brance of the gross treacheiy-lie had <!^xperienced from the 
chiefs on foriiier occasions, appear to have alarnml him ; 
and at length ho announced to me his dt»termination to 
accompany the British troops to Hiudostan. ^ At the same 
time I received a letter, a translation of which 1 have now 
the honour to forward, from Gholani Maht)me(l Khan (the 
minister) and Khan Shereen Khan, the chief of the Kuzzil- 
bashes, on the part of several other chiefs, avowing their 
determination to support the brother of Fijtteh Jung (Shah- 
p,oor) on the tlmone of Caubul. It w\as long before I could 
convince the chiefs coni])rising this i)a‘rty tliat they could 
not hope for any assistance fyoni the British Govern^ient, 
either in money or troops ; but ;vs thoy^stiri ^persisted in 
urging me to allow the Prince Shahpoo? to remain, 5^nd as 
he repeatedly assured me he was anxious to so, I did not 
conceive, myself authorised ^)y my iiistniciions to temove 
liim forcibly froni ^^aubul, and only stipulated that the 
British Governmciit *slu^ikl0not be supposed to have raised 
him to the tlirone. On the mc^niitg of the J 2th of October, 
after the Britisli troops^ had* marched from Caubul, Prince 
Shahpo<ir ’^pas put on the throii^f, ainl the chip’s took the 
oathsirif lidelity to him.” — [(rviicral Bulloch to Lord Slhii* 
borough : MS, Cor]ihpo}uh- acc.J 
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FROM "VyUZEER GIIOLAM MAHOMED KHAN, TOI'ULZYE J AND KHAN 
SHEllEEN KHAN, CHIEF OP THE KUZZILBASHES, ON THE PARTS 
OP ALL THE CHIEFS AT CADBUL. 

A.a 

Be it known to you, that since we, the Populzyes and the 
other Douranee tribes and the Kuzzilbash cannot exist under the 
Barukzyes ; and ns such a state of things Is altogether out of tlio 
range of possibility; and moreover, since his Royal HighuDss 
Futteh Jung has decided on quitting the country; we agree and 
accept of the Prince Shahpoor as our King, and will obey him as 
our ruler. But we hope that you will, from this time, put a stop 
to tl»o destruction of forts ainl other pr^^pe^ty, that the people may 
re^in confiden^j, and return t^their o^n houses; and we also bog 
that Mcer Soofaeo Byanee, who is a prisoner in Charekur, be sent 
for ahd made over to us, that people may bo induced to come in to 
us. And if you will make over to U8#any guns ifnd ammunition, it 
will bo a great assistance. For the rest, as long as wc live we shall 
hope for tlie friendship «if th<5 British Government.* 

9 

DESTRUCTION ()« TfIK BAZAAR AT CAUBUL AND THE IMPUTED 
l!xc ESSES THE TROOPS. 

/A'., 3, 309.] 

SIR CKOHcff: POLLOCK TO LOUD ELLENBOROUGH, 

•• Ai>rll 2nd, 1S43, Allahabad. 

My Lord, 

I have liad Ahe lionour to receive your Lordships letter, 
dated 23 ultimo, jutimayng that disapprobation had been Of:}»resse(f 
at the destruction of the bazaar and mosque at Caubul, and of t?’ees ; 
also, tlPat exces><js have been impifted to/he tro«>pa. 

It is difficul/-. to gfapidr ^\^th vague and anonymous accusations 
against the conduct of tne troops. Many detailed statements in the 
newspapers were entirely unfoundevj ahd were got up with the sole 
object of* creating a sensation ; but I confess tha^ if individual aud 
isolated instances of excess had occurred, 1 ^Jiould not have been 
much surprised, composed, as all In4>a ajmi^ ffre, of sucl^ a hetero- 
geneous mass, comi»risiug alP chfjscs and castes; more than two- 
thirds of whom are cither public or piwate servants and adventurers, 
who, though riominaJly following some occupation usjpful to an 
army/ proceed with it for the .sole purpose of plundering yjien a 

Records. 
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favourable opportunity offers. Some excesses may, unknown to me, 
have been committed ; but I will venture to assert that no troops 
ever conducted themselves wi^h more forbearance under such 
unprecedented aggravations : perhaps no army was ever placed in a 
more trying situation. 

During the whole course of tV^ir progress towards the capital 
they had ocular proofs of the treachery and brutaUty of a merciless 
enemy; but still I am unable to call to mind any wanton, deliberate 
act of inhumanity on the part of the troops ; and cannot but regi’et 
that the culpable instances alluded to have been specified, as I 
may possibly bo suspected of suppressing facts. This, however, I 
beg to assure your Lordship I have no wish to do. 

The feeling of the 'Hindoos against the Aff^ians was ^ery 
naturally strong, in consequence of the latter having dcprivedjthe 
Hindoos of their caste whenever they came into their powers but 
uo troops could feel otlierwise than excited at the siglit of the 
skeletons of their late brethrtfii in arras, which still lie covering the 
road from Gimd 9 .muck to Caubul; apd as if the more, to rouse a 
."pirit of revenge, the barricadQ,irt Jugdiillifck was literally covered 
with 8keletonu> 

\vhat I have stated above will not bo consi.lcred as justifying 
t’xce8.ses on the part of a British army ; but it may be admitted in 
extenuation of individual cases. ^ 

n A few days previous to the march of the br^ade under Brigadier 
Montcitli, an European was murdered by the Afghans at Jellalabad. 
The destruction of Alii Boghaii by some men linder Brigadier 
Mouteith's command, was caused by one of those sudden bursts of 
tbeliug wliich, being wholly unexpected, n® precautions were 
*dcemcd* necessary ; hut it was a solitary^ instance, and occurred 
nearly as follows: — Some camp followers entered the village, and 
hiiviiig found parts of the Are.-^s ot'soiue of our soldiers wdio lijfd been 
massacred on the march from Caubul,* a Au^nli%r of ifteii proceeded 
to the village, which was eventually burnt* whether aecidefitally or 
intentionally is doubtful; so veqy soon wtvs the mischief perpetrated, 
that the Brigadie^' was hardly aware of it till ^le platfe was in 
tlames. Ho jmmedif^ieiy took measures to prevent a recurrence of 
such scei»s, and I wfotfc irmstrciig terms on the subject. Subsequent 
to that event, d^iriiig the whole tfine the Brigadier was detached, I 
heard of uo more excess»s. Tn the instance of Alii Boghan, alter a 
most minute inquiry, 1 have reason to believe thA,t not a man, 
\vomJln, or child was injured, and I know the greater part ^f the 
property was returned to the head rntm tl^e village. 
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In subsequent engagements with the enemy at Mamookail, 
Jugdulluck, and Tczeen, I neither saw or heard of any excesses. 
A report was circulated that an. European was burnt alive at 
Jugdulluck, and that two Afghans were burnt in like manner by 
our troops in revenge, the whole of which was an iufiiinous 
fabrication. « 

I know of no instances of cruelty or excs'jss at Istaliff; and the 
feeling of the army could not have been very prone tlieroto when 
about four or five hundred women and children were protected 
from insult and injmy, and made over to their families after the 
engagement. If any access has been committed which I have not 
noticed, I can only affirm that I recollect none ; and I beg to add, 
that the praise ^estowed on tl^troop^onh late occasion by your 
Lordship for their “ forbearance in victory,” is, as far as I am able 
to judge, well merited ; and 1 trust you? Lordship will never have 
cause to alter your gootl opinion of their conduct 

On the subject of trees being destroyed, I arn unable to call to 
recollection* what occurred iji Brigadier Monteitir’s detacliment ; 
and the only instance o^their dostrretion, which came under my 
personal oJt,ervatiou, was at Mamookail, where tin? ground wga 
such that I was oi)liged to encamp tho difierent regiments in the 
gardens surrounding the fort. Without this precaution I should 
have been subjecting tho troops to constant annoyance, as tlio enemy 
would certainly have^occupied them. The destruction of the vino# 
and other small plants was almost a necessary consequence of our . 
occupying Mamookail, 

With regard to tlie destruction of theCaubul bazaar and mosque, 
it may possibly be sUpposed that wdth them was destroyed other ^ 
property" ; but this was w.)t the case. * 

The insult ofiered to the remains of the lato Envoy was noto- 
rious to*thc wholo of the chiefs and inhab?tants of the evty. They 
admitted that '"the friu^ilSted body was dragged through the 
bazaar ahd treated by the popuhi^o ^vith every indignity, and 
eveutuallv hung there, that every Afghan in tho city might wit- 
ness the treatmtjjit of the remains of tho rop»Jsentativo of tho 
British Government. The intended mcasicit; ^vas cwninunicated 
to the chiefs, wlio not only f^dinittctt tlfc propriety of dSstroying 
a place were such scenc.s had transpired, but olfertid to, and did, 
accoinpany tho party sent fog its destruct^ju. Those who resided 
at and near tHb bazaar had two^days’ previous notice fo remove 
thcii- p*roi>erty (which tliejr did),,and I am nqt aware of ^111^ in- 
fitancos ^f violence Iiavingsoccurred. it was n«t nossible entirely 
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to prevent plundering ; but during the time the engineer was em- 
ployed in the destruction of the bazaar and mosque attached, both 
cavalry and infantry were on Suty in the city to prevent any 
outrage. 

J have the honour, &c. 

Geo. Pollock. 

[Jlf./Si. Records, 


FROM GENERAL POLLOCK TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


Mt Lord, 


^Azeepore, 1 ^ih April, 184p, 


Since I had the honour to address your Lordship or. the 
2nd instant, iu rgply to your Lordship’s Jetter dated the 23pd 
ultimo, it has occured to n^b that I could not produce better 
proof of the forj^arance of the troops under my command than 
by a reference to their conduf^^on the ’morning of the 16th of 
September last** I have already officially detailed the number of 
troops which accompanied me on the occasion^ of planting the 
colours on the Balia Hissar. It was deemed Advisable on that oc- 
casion to go through a part of the city, and although the troops 
hlid arrived only the day before from a march which was abundantly 
9 alculatcd to imtato and exasperate them, 'they so fiilly and 
literally obeyed the orders 1 had previously gi^cn, that not a 
house or an individual was injured, either in going or returning 
from the Balla-Hissai*. The destruction of thb residence of Koda 
Bux, th^ chief of Teezeen, may perhaps h»ive be^ considered an 
excess ; I will therefore explain, that during the time the army 
remained in advance of Teezceif, the chief of that place ^as the 
cause of our communication being cut »He Was repeatedly 
warned what the consequence^ would be when an opportunity offered, 
if he persisted in such a couise ; but I beg vto add that the 
injury sustained b;|^ the chief in the destruction his residence 
entailed no loss on otkews that I am aware of, as the injury done 
was confuted almost’entir^ly Hb the fgrtified dwelling. Forage was 
found there and brought to caii[p, but not an individual was in- 
jured. • • 

1 have the Honour to be, Ac., \c. 

Geo. Pollock. 
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FROM OENfiRAL POLLOCK TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

Dinaporc, 18^/t- Ap%l^ 1843, 

♦Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the 29th ult., which awaited my arrival here. I regret that I 
was not sooner in possession of your letter, as I fear this will be too 
late for tlie purpose required. Nearly all the information it is iu 
my power to give is contained in the accompanying copies of lettera 
which I have addressed to the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in reply to a reference his Lordship was pleased to make to 
me. With respect to the ^extent of injury done by the brigade 
uuaer Brigadio^’ Monteitli, la^nmable'co give any detailed account. 
Tbe provisions, grain, etc., and materials for building, were taken 
frow. those of tlie iuliabitants who were openly opposed to our 
troops ; but in both cosoa the cost of things taken was carried to the 
account of government. I have already, in my letters to his Lord- 
ship, stated that I am. not av^are of any Afghcuis having been killed 
when unresisting, or from any feelliig of revenge on the part of the 
troops, ^orabaux Khan, the chief of Lallpoora, a'nd the govo^ioi- 
of Jellalabad, acepmpauied the brigade to point out what property 
should be respected. Witli regard to the violation of woman, I 
heard of no iintauce of the kind ; and I am (piite sure that Brigadier 
Monteith would have done hi.s utmost to prevent sucli excuses. *I 
liave stated to his Lordship what occurred at Mamoo Kail, and I 
know” most pi^htivoly that no Afghan w’a.s killed on that occasion 
e.\ccpt in fair figliting. Tlie faniilie.y had, I believe, gone tlio day 
before the. place wa.s taken. I cannot say when or by whom tl^* 
fort or adjoining houses were set fire to. I patsed’ throngli with 
the right coliuau in pursuit of the enemy, and did not return till 
the afternoon, w*hcu 1 had determined ito oucainp there. On my 
return I found Brigadier Pollock with his column (the left) oc- 
cupying the gardens. The fort aiuh adjacent houses were still 
burning.^ On the*l\?turn of tbc wlic4e of the troops, it wiw noccs.sary 
for their .securi^./y to take advantage of the gardens surroumled by 
walls, and the uieu were accordingly encaiAgEd thcrci- The destruc- 
tion of the vines was a iiecesH.ary (^onsOquence, as ever3» one must 
know who has seen how grapes are cultivated in Afghanistan. 
There were very few trees (vit down^hut the liark of a immhcr of 
them was taken from about tw(7or three inches. With reference to 
the third paragraph of your letter, I beg to state, that from tife date 
of my arrival at Caubttl the Ifith of Septeuiber, the iuliabitants 
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commenced returning to their houses. They had assurances from 
me of protection, and, with thf^ exception of the covered bazaar, I 
did my utmost to protect both the inhabitants and their dwellings 
from injury. IJiave already stated to his Lordship why I considered 
that particular spot (the bazaar)i>bould suffer, and on the 9th of 
October the engineer commenced his operations.^ I believe I am 
quite justified in stating that no lives were lost ; tho private pro- 
perty had been removed, and I had both cavaliy and infantry on 
duty in the city to prevent plundering. Some^injury was no doubt 
sustained by the city, but the damage done even wdicn we left it 
was partial and comparatively trivial. consider it mere justice to 
the troops who proceeded uiider n^;command to piubul, and tvho 
passed over scenes which were particularly calculated to caliafie 
great excitement among thrm, to state, that their conduct oi^ pro- 
ceeding to the Ualja Hissar (passing through a part- of the city) 
WHS quite unexceptionable, xnd the good effect resulting there- 
from was immediately felt : confidence was restored ; yi proof of 
which I may state that .supplidfe both of grain and forage were 
brought in al;^qndant]y, everything being paid for. have no 
memorandum from which to quote the exact quantities of grain 
which came into cauq), but my recollection df the quantities in 
round numbers is as follows : — The first day 50(f maunds, second 
day 1000 maunds, third »lay IGOO maunds, fourth day 2000 
maunds, fifth day 1000 maunds. The falling^ ofi’ of the supplies 
bn the fifth day was the consecpience, I was told, some of the 
men of General Nott’.s force having plundered those who were 
bringing in supplies. I wrote to General Nbtt on the subject; 
but from p^iod the supplies nevej^ came* in so freely as 
before, and I am sorry to add that many complaints were made. 
I havo hitherto been siicut on this subject, shoid® have 
continued so, for rcason.s which it })Jrl|ap% unn^essaiy to ex- 
plain; but a.s the tliird ])ar^raph of youf letter calls for«a more 
paiticular report than 1 liave hi^ierto made, I reluctantly forward 
the accompanying docuincuts, upon which it is ^imeccSsary for 
mo to make any comn\^^ts. 

I beg, Imwever, Slat# di#tiuctly^ that until plundering com- 
menced supplies of every descflptioii were abundant, and the 
people were fast rctiiniiiig t# the citj. In reply to tlnit part of 
the tliird paragraph in which 1 am#directed to state %hat injury I 
nnde^ptood had been committed by the Candahar force aft^r my 
march, P havo mergTy to observe,* thayfr^n all I bad lizard I 
thought •it advisable tbat^ the Vhole ^)rce bhoiild move from 
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Gaubul the same day ; and this precaution, I have reason to believe, 
prevented some excesses. . ^ 

In reply to the fourth paragraph, I believe I may with great 
truth state that no Afghans were destroyed in cold^ blood, either 
before or after reaching Caubul.* No women were cither dis- 
honoured or miirtl^ered, that I am aware of. With regard to the 
destruction of that particular part of the Gaubul bazaar where the 
envoy’s remains were treated with indignity, and brutsrfly dragged 
through to be there ^ahonoured and spit upon by every Mussul-. 
man, I admit that I considered it the most suitable place in which 
to have decided proofs of th^ power of the British army, without 
impeaching its Ij^^manity. 

I‘ have, as directed by you, forwarded a copy of this letter and 
the onjgiual documents to Colonel Stewert,. for the information of 
the Goveruor-Genenil. 

• V* 

I have the honour to Vc, Sir, &c. &c. &e. 

^lio. Pollock. 


POLi 1 lUAL. UJjiPAKTMEN T. 

THK COUUT OF DJRLCTORS TO TIIK GOVEUNOK-GENKRAL OF INDIA 
IN COUNCIL. 

London, 2/id Aprils 1843. 

The Secret Committee has communicated to us the letters uotc'fc 
below,* relating to in(piirics addressed by order of the Governor-^ 
General to the Ctenerul Ofiicers lately commanding in Afghanistan, 
on the subject of certain rumoura of outrages alleged to l»avc been 
perpetrated by the fetish troops, and conveying replies to tliose^ 
inquiries- from Major-Generals Sir George Pollock,* Sir ^'illiam 
Nott.f and Sir John M‘CaskiII. 

* Extract letter froai t^cKJoveriiur-General to the Secret Committee, 
No 2b‘, dated fitli April, 1843. ^ 

Letter from Mr*jor- General M^Cj/ikill to Milibiry Secretaiy to 
Government, 2nd April, 1843. ^ 

Letter to Adjutant-General Lumley, 2nd A)|ri4, 1843, ’^^ith enclosun* 
Major-General Pollock to Lord ElleiAoro®gli,*‘Ad April, ^843. 
Major-General Pollock to Lord El ten borough, ICth April, L''43. 
Major-General Nott Lj Mijjtary Seefetarjj to Government of India, 
4th April, 184o. - • 

Major-General Nott to Adjutant-General Lumley, 4th April, 1#43, 
t SU W. N(dt’s letter is V be futi|id m Captain# M ‘Neill’s narrative. 
In the Quarterly Revifjw 1841^, and^elsewhere. 
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■Vyhen theso rumours were firft brought to our knowledge, we 
deemed them to be great exaggerations, if not altogether un- 
founded; J^nd we did not dfubt that we should receive, in due 
course, fuU and exculpatory explanations as to wf^at had actually 
taken place. » 

Whilst vve regard the statefeients made by the three General 
Officers as generally s^isfactoiy, we cannot a^oid the expression 
of o\sx regi-et. that Sir William Nott should have been hurried, 
by the warmth of his feelings, into throwing on the government 
which he served the reflection contained iif the last paragraph of 
that letter, and which was quite unnecessary to the vindication of 
his own character, and^ths^i of the tmopa under his command. 

Neither can we do otherwise iffSa notice witf regret the pub- 
lication of Sir William Nqtt’s letter in an English newspaper.^ Wo 
have not the means of ascertaining how this irregularity OQpurred, 
but we must obdft’ve, that j^authorised disclosure of official cor- 
respondence on any subject is highly improper, and may lead to 
the greatest iiflfonvcnienco. 

♦ Wo are, &c. 

(Si^ed) John Cotton. E. Macnaghten. 

John Shepherd, H. C. Plowden. 

W. Astei.l. John Masterman. 

C. Mills. W.^B, Baylev. 

J. LnSHTNGTON. #1 y. ALEXANDER. 

RuaaEDL Ellice. M. Smith. 

R. Jenkins. 

[MS. Recordi.] 
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